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"THE history of the evolution of the modern system of edu Pa 
in India may be likened to a great drama. * ê , 
so he setting for this play is provided, not only*by the social, ° ^ 
political, and constitutional history of India, kut also by tlie ^. « “ 
wien political, and edticational developments in contemporary fo 
i 5. England, Several Indifn institutions were planned on Similar 
) institutions jn England ; often the controversies in Indiar educa- 
7 ion arose from contemporary controversies in English education ; e 
ME oftener still, a change in the educational policy of England had 
-æ= its echoes in Indian educatiofi, sooner or later. An attempt to 
T understand Indian educational policy apart from this background 
is like trying to understand an effect without*knowing the cause. 
An effort has, therefore, bÉen made in this book to present thik « 
setting as cleàrly as possible and to correlate it to the various 
stages of the educational advance of India. 
The conflict of the drama lies in the struggle between the 
and the New, between the effort—however well-intentioned 
% i light have been—by non-Indians to impose a cheap imitation, 
of tlie British educational system on India and ¢he desire of the 
people of the couritry to create a new system-to meet their own s 
! (peculiar needs-and problems. In the early part of the nineteenth , 
century, the indigenous'system of education held the field. Soon 
4 afterwards missionaries began to spread Western knowledge and 
[i to encotirage e thesstudy of the English language 'and literature. 
3 
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“They were joined by the officials of Government and a few ' 
^, enlightened Indians who were either educated under the new 
tem or valued its ad ges, and between ther combined 
ehorts of these thrée sets af workers, the modern educational  : 
` system saw the light of the day. It thrived quickly for several “ « 
. reasons ; Te begin with, the British people of the Victorian era 4 
complacently believed that their language, litetature, and educa- 
tional methods were the best in'the world and tHat India cóuld S ws 
«. dono better than adopt them in folo. Secondly, the Indias of © 
+ fie period, on their part, were dazzled by their first contaét with 
Western civilization and dejieved that their country could do go e. « 
* better than Duae the: British model; and thirdly, the system" j 
_pltained®‘an“ artifi ity ma importance ‘becarfse the 
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^. > therefore, the old indigenous system cf education disppeared 
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2 d dominated the whole, educational field until very recently. The 
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young’ men and women “educated *under it werJ freely employed? 
in Government service. By the end of the nineteenth century, 


almpst completely from the field and a new system of education,, 
' which aimed at the spread of Western knowledge through the 
. médium of the Fnglish langucge, was firmly established in its 
place. 7 z 3 23 
But a reaction soon set in. The sudden and great rise of 
other rations, such as Japan, exercised. a. profound influence on 
Indian public opinion, especially after the terminatior of the 
Russo-Japanese War, and made people look askance at the slow, rd 
and unsatisfactory dovelopment of Indian education; 3 new / 
spirit was gaining ground and, unlike the men of the earlier era, 
the Indians of the twentieth century began to study with reverence 
the cultural history, of their own land ; the Great War of 1914-18 
, P@vealed to the world that there was something radically wrong 
with the civilization of the West and made people sceptical, 
about the utility of the wholesale imitation of Western models. 
The net result was that Indians gave up the attemp* to imitate 5 
England in toto, ard began to consider the creation of a new 
system of education more suited to their needs. Some of their ,. 
Attempts, such as the Visva-Bharati, or the Jamia-Millia, wired 
outside vhs offiial system, while Others, like the Benares” and 
Aligarh Universities, worked within it. A characteristic common 
to both, however, was the desire to create rather than to imitate. ) 


An attempt has been made in this book to show the various 
aspects of this’conflict and to trace its history. ~ > 


OWES The actors in this drama may be divided into-three groups— ` 
the missionaries, the European Officers of she Education Depart- 
ment and the Indian People. To the missionaries belongs the 
honour of being pioneers in the modern edücational system of 
India and even today they are doing some pioneer work in several 
branches of social Service that have not: yet attracted Indian 
workers on a suffiziently large scale. The European Officials of 
> the ‘Edacation’ Department came "pon the scene in 1855 and 


Indiar? people t lves were the last to enter the stage. They 
» » began, jn the early nineteenth conti ry; by collecting funds for 
‘the establishment of “ modern” ed \cational institutions, and, 
later dh; undertook to direct and corduct them? Th the casing 
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eden of the nineteenth century, they ‘demanded Fadianization 
of the educational services. But the politital outlook soon’ - 
widened,and the demágd for*the power to control and direct „ . 
/^"*educational policiés was next put forward—a demand that was ` 
‘partly fulfilled in 1921, more completely i in 1937 and absolutely . 
in 1947... At the present moment, the whóie field of educatiorial 
à activity is almost Indianjged. The missionárye societies are * 
` transferring their institutions to Indian Christians ; the recruit; 
ment to. the Indian Educational Service was, stopped a long time 
ago and all the officialssof the Education Department Ére now is 

; Indiang; the,bulk of the educational institutions is controlled by — 

private fite enterprise ; and a National Government at Centre 

“ With autonomous ministries in the fedefüting States have the 

power to lay down the policy of educational advance. The story 
of this great revolution forms an important part of the history 
of Indian education ‘as presented in this book. 
The drama i is divided Ínto six Acts. 
* The first Act of the drama opens about the beginning of the 
, eighteenth gentury and closes with the Charter Act of 1813. 
* Although the East India Company was established as early ‘av: 
in 1600, it undertook no educational activities for nearly one : 
* hhundged years of its existence. Its attention was: first drawn té- 
educational matters by the Gharter Act of 1698 which required it 
_ to maintain priests and schools in its garrisoris ; but even these 
‘provisions were meant more for the children of the Company's 

t European servants tharf for the Indian people. There is no need, 

] however, to be surprised at this unwillingness of the Company to 
undertake the résponsipility of educating ‘Indians. It was 
mainly a trading concern and a body of merchants cannot be 

" expected to educate the people it trades with. c 
, Circumstances altered considerably by tthe middle of the 

‘eighteenth century. The Cóimpany had, by this time; emerged 

successful from the struggle with its European competitors— 

the Portuguése, the Detch, and the French—and the grant of the 

^. Diwani in 1765 made it a ruling power in India. , It was only „e 
then that the Company was called upon to encourage education ave 
among its subjects as the earlier Hindu and; Muslim rulers had 

. © done. But the Court of Direntors naturally drew their inspiration ie 
, from English models rather from Hindu or Muslim traditions < 
“and, as Parligment itself did nething to educato the Epglish* 
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(25, Who took an, interest in education; Unfortunately, this party © 
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2 The conflict of this Act, therefore, gentred mainly róutd two 


' Xo accept it. Secondly, there, also arose a conflict between the 
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people, the*Company also Tefused to recognise pny obligation oy — | 
“its part for the*educatioà of Indians. 


issues. Firs{ly, there was a conflict between the unwillifigness s) 
of the Directors of the Company to accept responsibility for the ^| 
education of the Indians, and, the agitation of their officers in 
‘India, mainly’on grounds of politica&exigency, to persuade.them 


desire ofthe missionaries to go to India to spread Christianity | | 
and thé unwillingness of the Court of Directors to admit them to .- 
» . their territories for fear that their proselytizing activities might a 
` arouse the opposition of the people. It was only after a prolonged ; S 
agitation that the Company was compelled, by the Charter Act ` 

of 1813, to accept responsibility Tor the education of Indians, 
to incur some expenditure for the fulfilment of this object, and 
to admit missionàries to its dominions for spreading Western 
» * light and knowledge". This was the beginning of the,State '' 
system of educatien in India under the British cüle. BN 


The second Act of the drama opens in 1813 and closes with, 4 
Wood’s Education Despatch of 1854: It is mainly a period of M 
` controversies and experiments. 


€ a 
The confifct of this Act lies between two schools of thought. , 
, One of these, which was represented by Macaulay, Bélieved in the 
substitution of' Western culture for the Indian and desired to 
create a class of persons who would be “Indians in blood and 
coleur, but English in tastes, in opinions, in morals and in 
intellect", This school consisted mostly of the missionaries . 
whose main aim was that of proselytization, and of the younger 
servants of the Company who were brought upin the traditions 
of the" Romantic Revival and were begini impatient tò, * 
sweep out the Oldand to sweep in the New. The other school — 
believed in a synthesis of the Eastérn and Western cultures; «It — | 
consisted of the older servants of the Company who were brought | « 
up in the traditions of Hastings and Minto and most óf the Indians 


> ə was divided within its own fold." One section, which held the . 

'field jn Bengal, believed that such a synthesis could be breaght ' 

,, about by spreading Western scienc? and knowledge through the ; 

> taedium of Indian classical langueges, while the other section. . 
"which held the field in: Bombay, bilieved that the best method | 
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he. Wf bringing aboug,a synthesis lay in Spreading Western science 
es and knowledge through the spoken®languages of the people,” 
,., enrichedyby a study of the Indfan classical languages. 
s €" These fundamental issues were greatly confused in the 
controversies of this period and “ the confusion became worse 
Es confounded by the failure to distinguish English as a medium 
ss frome English as a subject ofénstruction "'. Violent controversies, 
therefore, ranged round the following four topics :— WS 
* (1) "What should be the object of the educational pojicy—to 
- spread Western knowledge or to preserve Eastern 
D * — Karning? 5 i 
* (2) What should be the medium of instruction —English, 
Sanskrit or Arabie, or the modern Indian languages ? 
(8) What should be the agency for the spread of education— 
the mission schools, the institutione directly controlled 
by the Compang, or the indigenous schools conductéd , 


ee. 


Sen By Indians themselves ? iA 
(4 What should be the method of spreading education— 
E should Government try to educate the masses directly, 
j or should it only educate a few Indians and leave it 
*/ ROPs to them to educate the others? . & 


being by declaring that the main object of the educational system’ 

was to spread Western knowledge and science, although it was 
desirable to grant sonfe encouragement to Oriental learning at 

the collegiate stage ; that both English and the spoken langüages 

„of the people should ru re as media of instruction at the 
secondary stage; that as Government could never havethe funds 

* to provide for all the educational needs of the country, he bulk 
' of its educational institutions would have to be org&nized by 
private bodies—whether missionary or Indian; and that the 
efforts of Government should cease to be directed to the education 

^" . ofthe few and that the"education of the masses should, in future, 
; . be regarded as a duty of the State. With the receipt of this 


ypon the second Act of the drama. k : 
3 The third Act opens, in; 1854 and closes about 1900." It is. 
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The Despatch of 1854 set these conflicts at tést for the time | 


: a period of rapid Westernization of the educatioral system.but of #6 


Indianizatione of its agency; — v j 040g 
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important document of educational history, thé curtain falls sein. 
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This Azt has two cünflicts, The major conflict arose Dewey 

` the indigenous system of éducation on the oné hand and the new 
system created by Wood’s Edutation Despatch on the other. 
It was at first hoped that such a conflict would not arise and that 
indigenous schools would be wisely encouraged and incorporated’ 
in the official system of education. But for several reasons, 

these hopes did’ not materialize. lhe officials of those, days,,, 
generally neglegted these institutions out of utter contempt ; in 
some instances attempts at "improvement were made which, 
thougl?weli-meant, were so ill-advised as to lead rather to destruc- 
tion than to improvement ; in several cases, pressure was brought . 
upon parents to withdraw their children from indigenous schools | 
and to send them to"the departmental ones. These ertors of ` 
commission and omission combined with the patronage that was 
extended to the new system by the free employment of persons 
trained in it in Government service led to the almost complete 
» ®xtinction of the indigenous system ef education ; and by 1900, 
practically all the jnstitutions*of higher educatiopiised English 
as the medium of instruction and aimed at the spread of Western 

knowledge and science. 

' The minor conilict of this Act arose between the agencies 


ghat undertook the spread of Western education in India,^ In * 


1854, this task*had been mostly assumed by Europeans who came 
to India either as,missionaries or as servants of the Company, 
Indians educated in the Western system were neither available 
in large numbers nor were they considered to be fit to conduct 
Engiish schools or colleges. Hence, Indian educational efforts 
were mostly limited to the collection of funds and to the'conduct- 
ing of schools and colleges under Elropean headmasters or' 
principals requisitioned from abroad. 5 

In 1880, howeyer, circumstances were con8iderably altered ` 
and three different % agencies for the spread df education grew up 
and began to compete for supremacy. The first of these was the 
agency of the mission schools and colleges ; the second was that 
of the educational institutions organized by «he Education 


2 » Departments, and the third was the,small beginning of the private 


"effort of Indians themselves. The Indian Education Commission 
was called upen to weigh the relative merits of each of these 


34 E v and to decide upon the best mode of spreading education 


"1 Str Philip Hartog: Bome Aspects of Indian Edubation, Dani na pila. 27 ap. 105. 
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v. q in India. 'Itopined that missionary 'entérprise coulé only occupy - 
; a sR, pce in Indian edifcation ; that departmental 
| insets were too ‘gostly fo be multiplied ; that it would be , 
in the best interests of a poor country like India to close them or 
‘ transfer them to private enterprise; and that the efforts ‘of 
Government should be mainly directed to“the encouragement of 
i „e private Indian enterprise assthe best means of spreading education 
"* . jn India. 4 le ANA" 
* These recommendations were generally acted upon by the 
| Provincial Governments, and the twenty years between 1880 
|. , end 1900 saw such a great development of private sclrools and 

: “colleges conducted by Indians that, in 1901-02, Indian private 
enterprise was the most important agency for spreading Western 
education among the people. 

The fourth Act*opens in 1901 with thg conference of the 
Directors of Public Instruction convened by Lord Curzon at, 
Simla and &loses in 1921 with the transfer of education to the 
control of Indian Ministers. ü 


: The twenty years between 1901 and 1921 were a period of 

intense and ever-increasing political unrest in India, The 

e Berfgal Partition Movement, the Morley-Mintq Reforms, the 

World War, the Non-Co-ogeration Movement, And such other 

events, led to a gteat political awakening and discontent and it 

s is out of these major political conflicts that the educational 
conflicts of the periodesaw the light of the day. ; 


| Secondly, it has to be noted that, during thés period, both 
«Indian and European ed«cationists were greatly dissatisfied with 
the educationfl system. One section of thinkers—the officials 
. mostly belonged, to this—believed that the quality of eiucation 
had materially deteriorated since 1880 ; thateschools and colleges 
under private management had generally been unable to maintain 
discipline ; that educated Indians had been unable to digest 
n exotic cilture ; that the ideal of spreading Western knowledge 
* and science had outlived its utility ; and that tbe educatiqnal es 
„ System ought to aim at traifing men and women of character 
- and, be replanned accordingly. This class of educationists 
| A attributed most of these defects to the policy of expansion and RE 
« laissez faire to private enterprise which had be£n pprsue& sire < 
' the report of the Indian Edujatiog Commission, an& recommended 
5 zt PN tse € € $ t 
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- that Governinent skioul@now aim at control an improvement o is 
schools and colleges rathe? than at increasing’ their number. 


> ^ The other school of thinkers?—whig* included most öf the 
x enlightened Indians—still believed in the wisdom of the policy* 
* recommended by the Indian Education Commission. They" 
were not unwilling to’ concede shat education had deteriorated, 
, but to them quliey was not everthing. They felt that, thes, 
spread of Western knowledge was essential for creating a renais- 
2 sance in Indian national life and advocated a very rapid expansion 
2 of higher education on a voluntary basis and the introduction of 
> compulsory elementary education for the masses. , Thiseschool 
? of thinkers argued that, private enterprise ought to be given fulb 
freedom to grow and that a policy of control and improvement 
would be suicidal to the best interests of the country, 


It was the conflict between these two widely different schools 

i ab ought that makes up the fourth Act of this great drama. 
The conflict began first at the, University stage. Battles soyal 
were fought over the Indian Universities Commission of 1907 
and the Indian Universities Act of 1904, and resulted in an almost 
complete victory fos the protagonists of the theory of control 
and improvement of quality. The conflict then spread to the 
Secondary stage and again this party obtained a great vislory 
when the revissd grant-in-aid code were framed between 1904 
and 1908. Lastly, the conflict reached the primary stage and an 
intensive struggle arose over Gokhale’s bill for introducing com- 
pulsory elementary education. The party won for the third time 
and the bill was thrown out by a large majority. As may be 
easily anticipated, however, these “ victories” Ied to considerable 
enibitterment of public feeling and the fac dian nationalist opinion 


n 
began t» demand the power to control she educational policy 
of the couhtry. It,was to satisfy this demand that the Depart- ` 
ment of Education was transferred to the control of Indian 
Ministers in 1921. .. : 
The fifth Act of this drama opens in 1921 and closes in 1937 
, ,, When the Governthent of India Act of 1935 introdüced Provincial > 
> Autonomy in eleven provinces of British India, It isa period  : 
of first experiments under Indian control. j S soa 
i A burst of enthusiasm, the transfer of education to Indian ' . . 
» contra, and many long-desired ‘changes marked the opening of 
this Act. . The political conflicts of the earlier, pesiod ceased to 
» IQ Y E > Ny 
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existe; all further recruitment to the Inflian Educatfonal Service 
was AE A EN power beaa given fo each province to organize 
its own. educational services * and the control and supervision 
«which the Government of India used to exercise oyer the details 
* of administration came to an end. Consequently the Provihcíal 
Governments had much greater, freedom fö plan programmes of 
ce edugational expansion andeimprovements, antl the earlier paft 
of this period thus witnessed the undertaking of several néw 
Schemes, the sanctioning of increased grants to- education, and 
a rapid i increase in the enrolment of scholars. 
Unfortunstely, however, a number of serious difficulties 
"soon presented themselves and darkened the horizon. The 
financial arrangements introduced by the Government of India 
Act, 1919, enriched the Central Government at the cost of 
Provincial Governments ; the special grants to education: which 
were liberally sanctioned aby the Government of India in the 


period 1901101921 were stiddenly discontinued ; and the situation 


*was made almost desperate by the world economic depression 
which affected the major portion ofthis period. Consequently, 
most of the new schemes undertaken had,to be given up 4nd 
drastic retrenchment had to be made even in the existing 
expenditure on education. & 

These financial difficulties gave a great a back to the 
enthusiasm with Which this Act opened. A still greater set-back, 
however, was given by the ideological conflicts that arose in this 
period. One school óf thought advocated that India should 
concentrate on quality and consolidate one position before another 
, Was attacked. The other school advocated a rapid expansion of 
" education and a planned and determined attempt to liquidate 
mass illiteracy. | These conflicts, which, as we have seen above, 
had really begun in the earlier period, came to a head with the 
report of the Hartog Committee in 1929 and were in full swing 
when the Act came to an end in 1937. 

With the introdyction of Provincial PENS, aed the 
assumption of office by the Congress in seveil Provinces out of 
eleven, a new page was turited in the history of India and the 
sixth Act of the drama began. The three ears between 1937 
and 1940 formed an extremely crowded hour in educational, | 

. history. Even during this shoft period, larger efunds for educa- ^ 
tion as made available ; poe for the expansión of primary 
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mum the introduction of compulsion, m the li uigaon 
‘of adult illiteracy: were undertaken ; the Wardha Scheme of 

, education was introduced ; and a great filip was given to-physical 
and vocational education, But unfortunately, this great experi- 
ment came to a sudden end when the Second World War broke ' 
out and the Congress Ministries.resigned and interim administra- 

' tions under Séction 93 of the Govéznment of India Act, 1935,, 
Were set up in their stead. The five years (1940-45) of office by 
the Caretaker Governments were, therefote, mainly a period of 
marking time when no new educational schemes were undertaken, 
but an attempt was made to maintain, as far as possible, the work 
started by the Congress Ministries between 1937 and 1940. The — 
one great achievement of this period, however, was the prépara- 
tion, by the Central Advisory Board of Education, of a plan of 
Post-War Educational Development in India,which was estimated [ 
to cost Rs. 300 créres and which intended to make India reach, 

"^it the end of 40 years, the stage of educational progress which | 
has already been attained in countries like England: and U.S.A» E 
In 1946, the Congress Ministries came back and resumed their 
work of educational'extension and reform. But the next two 
years were dominated by an intensive political agitation, which 
eft little time, for educational reconstruction and before;àny ^ 
substantial prqgress could be recosded, the British withdrew 
from India on 15th August 1947 and the British Period in the 
Indian educational history came to a close. 


a 
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The object of this book is to narrate, in broad outline, the 
main events o5 the six Acts of the drama described aboye which 
cover a period of about one hundred and seventy years from the , 
establishment of the Calcutta Madrassah in 17819to the attain- 
ment o? freedom in 1947. The book doe? not attempt to trace 
the history of individual movements suchas the Arya Samaj 

, movement among the Hindus, or the Aligarh movement among 
the Muslims. ? It does not also deal with the history of education 
in each individual Province or in Indian; States, But subject 
to fhese limitations, it attempts to give a full and "comprehensive 

> sreview of each critical stage in educational history, to explain the 
raison d'etre of each important decision and the consequences 
thereof, and to skow how the present educational system ‘has 

» gradually comeoto be built up. The review is so designed , 

as to assist, onot only in wnderstanding the’ present, but 
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also in pointing out the main sings p future sero and. 


reorganization. 4 


e Ong special feature of this book may be pointed out here. 
*The reader will notice that the book i is Interspersed‘ with a large. 
number of quotations. These have been éncluded for several 
, reasons. Some are included bechuse their original sources are 
° how but of print and inaccessible to the average student ; some 
others are included with a view to*introducing the reader tó the 
vast amotint of literature in original documents that és‘aveilable 
on the stibject ; but many have been included because they help 
to porttay vidi the conflicts of a bygone day and thé ideals 
that imspired the fighters on either side. For, in a historical 
drama of this type, it is always a great advantage to give full 
freedom to the actors to speak for themselves. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


.. INDIGENOUS EDUCATION IN«INDIA AT THE 


BEGINNING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY ' 


! s a a he 
'* 1» Introductory. The pfincipal object of this book is to 
trace the growth of the modern system of education which came. 
to Be established in India during the British Period in supersession 
of the traditional indigenous system of education which’ had 
, developed in the country through centuries past. It is a common 
Belief, particularly among many Western, scholars, that this 
indigenous system of education had hardly anything of value 
in it; that it was better dead ‘than alive; and that the British ` 
officers of the Education Department were fully justified in 
allowing or even helping it, to die and in replacing it by the 


modera system of schools, Colleges and universities. It is an=" 
ystem ges 


essential part ofsthe work of those who undestake to write the 


, history of edpcation in India to find out whether, and if so, how 


far such a belief is justified. ` We, therefore, propose to discus, 
in this initial chapter, the character and extent of the indigenous 
* systetm of education as it prevailed in India at the „beginning of € 


- the nineteenth century (whene the British Governfnenf may be 


said to have begun laying the foundation of the modern system 
of education), its merits and demerits and its potentialities to 
develop into a national system of education by suitable i improve- 
ment and. AUTE he 


PE Sois of” Information. It is unfortunate that the 
‘sources of inforfnation regarding the,character and extent of 
.the indigenous system 8f education in the earlier half ef the 
nineteenth century should be extremely meagre. In the first . 
place, the available sources refer only to British territories which, 
at that time, formed but a small part of India, aid we have 
next tó no data regarding the vast remaining area which was 


' under the rule of several Indian potentates. Secondly, or 


sources do not cover even the whole of that area which was then e 


n udes British rule. In Madras, an inquiry into indigenous 


education Was ordered by,Sir Thomas Munro*in 1822 and the 
information obtained refers to all districts except that pf Kanara. . 


In Bombay, @ similar enqujry was ordered. by *Mountstaiart 
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Elphinstone in 1623 dnd statistics were obtained through the 
Collectors for most of the:Province while, in 184, similar statistics 
for the Province as a whole were collected through the Judicial 
Department. In Bengal, a special enquiry into indigenous 
‘education was conducted in 1835-8, under the orders of Lord 
William Bentinck, by William Adam—a missionary who had 
devoted himself to the cause pf Indian education. Adam, 
3ubmitted three reports of which the first is a digest of the earlier 
reports on the subject, the Second is a thorough enquiry of pne 
Thara in the district of Rajshahi and the third gives statistics 
of five districts in Bengal and Bihar out of a total of nineteen. 


It will thus be seen that any conclusions regarding the indigenous ' 


system of education in India, as a whole, must be based on the 

. assumption that the area covered ’by the three enquiries referred 

to above is a fair sample of the whole countryside. Such an 

assumption is ohviously not very sound from the statistical 

;point.of view ; but it becomes inevitable in the absence of any 
other data. > > X > 

What handicaps a student of history, however, is not so much 


the inadequacy of the area covered by these enquiries as their ' 


"defects from the statistical or other points of view. The enquiries 


, in Madras and Bombay were most unsatisfactory in so far as » 


accuracy.and thoroughness are concerned and it will be shown 
later tha? they included neither all the schools in existence nor 
all the pupils under instruction. Adam's enquiries, on the other 
hand, were thorough and almost flawless. But they were con- 
ducted in a Province which had been subjected to general 
anarchy for a very long time and where the system of indigenous 
education, as Adam himself pointed ut, was everywhere ina 
state of decay. The conclusions of Adam, therefore, are not 
quite applicable to those parts of India which had the good 
fortune to enjoy^a more or less settledoGovernment. These 
defects in the investigation will, therefore, have to be duly 
allowed for in forming a fair picture of,the indigenous system of 
education as it existed at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 


5. The Enquiry in,Madras. The first of the three enquiries 
' méntioned above was ‘that undertaken by Sir Thomas Munro 
in Madras. _ Its results were thus summed up by Munro himself :— 


The Board of Revenue were directed by Government on the 2nd July 1822, 
? to ascertain the number of schools, and the "tate of education among the natives 
in th» provinces, Jand with their letter bf the 21st February last, they transmitted 


T " $ Se Ee c 


e $ 
the reports on this subject which they had receive frofn the sevéral collectors. 
From these reports it Qppears that the number of schools, and of what are called 
colleges, in the territories under this Presidency, amounts to 12,498, and the 
populatfowto 12,850,941; so that there is one schoof to every 1,000 of the popula- « 
tion ; kut as only a very few females are taught in school, we may reckon one 
«School to every 500 of the population. i æ 


2, It is remarked by the Board of Revenue, thaof a population of 124 
millions there are only 188,000 or 1 in 67 réceiving educatiop. This is true of the 
«wholespopulation, but not as regards the male part of it, of which the proportion 
educated is much greater than is here estimated ; for if we take the whole populd- 
tion as stated in the report at 12,850,000 4nd deduct one-half for femages, the 
remaining male population will be 6,425,000; and if we reckofr the male 
population between the ages of five and ten years, which is the period which 
boys in general gemain at school, at one-ninth, it will give 713,000 which is the 
* pumber of boys that would be at school if all the males above ten years of age 
were educated ; but the number actually attendingethe school is only 184,110, 
or little more than one-fourth of that number. I have taken the interval between 
five and ten years of age as the term 9r education, because, though many boys 
continue at school till twelve or fourteen, many leave it under ten. J am, 
however, inclined to estimatt the portion of the male Vp. Ae who receive school 
education to be nearer to one-third than one-fourth of the whole, because we have to 
veturnse from. the provinces of the number taught at home’ In Madras? thét*- 
number taughtfat home is 26,903, or abdve five times gyeater than that taught 
in the schools. Thére is probably some error in this number, and though the 
number privatgly taught in the provinces does certainly not approach this 
rate, it is no doubt considerable because the practice of boys being tavght" aj 
home by their relations or private teachers is not unfrequentin any part of the 
e Country. The proportion educated is very different in different classes ; in, 
some & is nearly the whole ; in others it is hardly one-tenth. e 
3. The state bf education here exhibited, low as it is compared with: Hat of our 
own country, is higher than it was in most European countries at no very distant 
period It has, no doubt, been better in earlier times.? t 


4. Report of the Collector of Bellary. Of the repprts 
of the Collectors, the most interesting is that ofethe Collector 
of Bellary. It destrves tg be quoted in extenso for the following 
graphic picture &f the elem®ntary indigenous schools of those days.  . 


i Te 6. The educatiog of th® Hindoo youths generally commences when they 
` ' are five years old ; on reaching this age, the master and scholars of the school 
to which the boy is to be fent, are invited to the house of his parents, the whole 
are seated in a circle round an image of Gunasee and the child to be initiated 1a a 
1 placed exactly opposite to it. The schoolmaster sitting by*his side, after 
| having burnt ineense and prestnted offerings, causes the child to repeat a prayer 
| to Gunasee, entreating wisdom. He then guides the chi&d to write with its 
i finger in rice the mystic name of the deity, and is dismissed withfa present ffóm — . 
the parents according to their abilify. The child next morning commegcese ^ 
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the great work of his education. ^ ; 
^ e t) e 
e 
1 Italics ours. © M e ee 
« "The word ‘Madras’ refers to the City of Madras and not to th€ Province of Madra£ e 
Vide Sir Philip Hartog 1 Some Aspects of Indian Edigation, p. 72. e P 


s Selections fgom the Recorls of the Government of Madras, No. IT, Appendix E. 
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7. Some ‘thildren čontinue’ at school only five years ; the SN through 
poverty or other circumstances, being often obliged to/ uke them away ; and 
consequently in such cases the merest smattering of an education is obtained ; 
where parents can afford it and take a lively interest in the cultute’of their 
children's minds, they not unfrequently continue at school as long as 14 or 16 year9. 


' 28, The internal routine of duty for each day will be found, with very few? 
exceptions and little variation, the same in all the schools. The hour generally 

fpr opening school is,six o'clock, the irst child that enters has the name of 
Saraswatee, or the goddess of learning, written upon the palm of his harsi as a > 
sign of honour ; and on the hand of the second a cyphers written, to show that : « 
he is Worthy neither of praise nor cènsure ; the third scholar receives a gentle | 
stripe ;,the'foyrth two; and every succeeding scholar that comes án additional 
one. This custom, as well as the punishment in native schools, seems of a severe 
kind. The idle scholar is flogged and often suspended by both hgnds ang a pulley | 
to the roof, or obliged to kneel down and rise incessantly, which is a most painfu] ' i 
and fatiguing, but perhapoa healthy mode of punishment. E $ 


9. When the whole are assembled, the scholars, according to their number | 

and attainments, are divided into several classes, the lower ones of which are 
partly under the care of monitors, whilst the higher gnes are more immediately 
under the superintendunce of the master, who at the same time has his eye upon 
she whole school. The number of classes is*generally four, and a scholar rises i 
from one to the other according to his capacity and progress. The first Vusiness | 
of a child on entering school is to obtain a knowledge of the letters, which he learns f 
by writing them with his finger on the ground in sand, and not by pronouncing | 
the alphabet, as among European nations. When he becomes pre:ty dexterousin > 1 
Writing with his finger in sand, he has then the privilege of writing either with an 
iron style on cadjan leaves, or with a reed on paper, and sometimes on the leaves 
of the Aristolochia Indica, or with a kind of pencil on the Hulligi or Kadala, > | 
which answers th) purpose of slates. The two latter in these districts are the | 
most comen. Une of these is a common oblong board, about a foot in width 
and three feet in length ; this board when planed smooth has only to be smeared | 
with a little rice and pulverized charcoal, and it is then fit for use. The other | 
is made of cloth, first stiffened with rice water, doubled into folds resembling a 
book, and it is then covered with a composition of charcoal and several gums. 
The writing on either of these may be effaced by a wet cloth, the pencil used is j 
called Bultapa, a kind of white clay substance, somewhot resembling a hee 


with the exception of being rather harder. > 


10. Having attained a thorough Eng EOEo of the' ieee the scholar 
next larrs to write the compounds, or the ?manne> of embodying the . 
symbols of the vowels i3 the consonants and the formation of syllables, etc., 
then.the names of men, villages, animals, etc., and lastly arithmetical signs. 


—— 


` He then commits to memory an addition table and counts from one to 100 ; 


he afterwards writes easy sums in addition and subtraction of money, 
multiplication and the reduction of money, measure, etc. Here great pains are 
taken with the schdlar in teaching him the fractions of an integer, which 
descend, not by tens asinour decimal fractions, but by fours, and are carried toa 
?gregtextent. In order that these fractions ' together with the arithmetical tables 
in addition, multiplication and the three-fold measures of capacity, weight and 
extent, may be rendered quite familiar to the minds of the scholars, they are made i 
to stand up twice a day in rows, and repeat the whole after one of the monitors. 
2 


11. The "other parts of native educaton consist in deciphering various’ ^" | 
kinds'bf handwriting in public, and other letters which ths schbolmaster collects 
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from different sourcesewriting common letters, drawing ap forms of agreement, 
reading fables and AEL tales and committfhg various kinds of poetry to 
+ memory, chiefly with a view to attain distinctness apd clearness of pronunciation 
DE together with readiness and correctness in reading any kind of composition... . 


! 
| Bu © 16. The economy with which children are taught to write in the native schgels, « 


^ . x € $ € 
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and the system by which the most advanced scholars arg caused to teach the less 

advanced, and at the same time to confirm the¢y own knowledge, is certainly admirable; 

c End well deserves the imitation it has feceived in England. The clfief defects in thé 

. native schools are the nature of the books and learning taught and the want of 
: competent masters.* E et 

. i ©. Y E c 

4 5. Reliability of the Enquiry in Madras. Thé reliability 

of the statistigs obtained from this enquiry is generally challenged 

-$ by historians on grounds that are diametrically opposed to 

| each óther. One view represented by Sir Philip Hartog holds 

ithat these statistics were overtstimated.* A closer examination 

of the available data, will, however, show that this view is not 

correct. In the first place, the statistics fer children under 


Madras) in the, figures given by the Collectors. It must be 

4 remembered that Munro’s original circular did not refer to 

* domestic ifistruction.? Very possibly, Munro was unaware 

of its existence at that time. It would be,óbvious to any oné 

« who*js conversant with official routine that the Collectors did< 

||. not supply the figures of children under domestic instruction, 

=œ "s not because it did not exist in their district, not evén because 

i they were unaware of its existence, but because the figures were 

not explicitly called for in Government orders. This is clear from 

the fact that no Collector except that of Madras gave statistics 

*. of children under domestic instruction althougf Munro was 

s tonvinced that |" the pratttice of boys being taught at home hy 

their parents or private teachers is not unfrequent in any‘part 

. of the-country * The Collector of Madras apparently’ went 

‘out of the way and supplied the figures of pupils under domestic 

instruction also, even though they were not specifically called 

for. It is certainly an Hl reward for all this labour to class him 

with Collectorse‘‘ less®careful and interested ip education than 
Campbell ” as Sir Philip seems to do. e c o 


Ls 

z Secondly, it must be noted that Munro himself was convinced 

Ep that' his statistics were underestimates. He calculated the 
? e e 

3 e 


e 
1 Selections from the Records of the Governm£nt of Madras, No. 11, Appendix D. ({tafics ours). 
2Sir Philip Hartog ? SomæAspects of Indian Educgjion, p. 72. e 
3 p bea the Records of the Government of Madras, No. II, Appendix A. 
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population of school-going age at 1/9th of th) total population. 
This gave him the number of boys of school-going age at 713,000 
and he found that only 184,000 or one-fourth were ir schools. 
‘But he felt that some atlowance must be made for the children, 
under domestic instruction. He was not prepared to accept 
the figures given by the Colleztor 9f Madras as reliable because 
he could not believe that for every boy in a school there? were 
Yive ynder domestic instruction. But all the same, he admitted 
that the-figures available were underestimates and obsérved that 
the number of boys under instruction was nearer to one-third 
than to one-fourth of the total number of boys of* ae 
going age. 2 : 


Perhaps the best course fo» Munro would have been to 
demand a rechecking of the Madras figures and to collect statistics 
of children undes domestic instruction from other Collectors. 
But he was not interested in the pfoblem. He did not gim at 
statistical accuracy. His only object, as he pointèd out in his 
original Minute, was to have some idea of the indigenous system 
and he dropped all further enquiry in the matter as*he felt that 
he had enough data to prepare his proposals for educational 
reform. It would be futile to speculate as to what would have 
been the resul of a careful enq into the system of domestic 
instructfoa, but there can be no doubt that the available evidence 
clearly points to the conclusion that-Munro’s figures were largely 
underestimated. 


6. The Enquiries ' in Bombay (1823-25). "sharply after 
Munro had started his enquiry into indigenous education in the 
Frovince of Madras, Mountstuart Elphinstone, the Governor of 
Bombay, started a similar enquiry in tbe Proyince of Bombay. 
At his instance, the Secretary to Government addressed a 
circular letter to all Collectors (dated 10th March 1824) and 
called for immediate information regarding indigenous education. 
The replies from most of the Collectors W were receivéd in 1824-25 
and have been rétently published, with an erudite editorial note, 
„by $ Shri R. V. Parulekar.| These% reports do not cover the whole 
“of the Province as it then existed ; nor can all relevant papers 


s 


of the enquiry be traced at present. | But from such data as ` 


5 
o 2 5 


JA Sgurce-Book of History of Education in the? Bombas, Province, Part, I, Survey yt Indigenous 


Education (1820-30). 
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is available, the «following general copclusions may be drawn 
about the then condition of indigenous education in the Province 
of Bomb&y :— if 


© (a) The Elementary Indigenous Schools: There is no mention‘ 
of a single school which was held in a house exclusively used for 
„itself. Most of them were held in temples, private dwellings 


< or sheds, or the houses of the teachers themselves. In som& 


€ 


cases, a respectable gentleman in ‘the town or village gave a 
portion of his house for holding a school. They had hardly any 
continujty and sprang up or vanished according to local demand 
er its absence. The average number of pupils per school worked 
out at 15 and varied from 2 to 150, and most of the schools were 
single-teacher institutions. Asa rule, they were not communal 
in their working and were open to all who could afford to pay 
for their schooling except to those who belonged to the so-called, 
low cagtes. j 


o © 

(b) The Teachers: Of the teachers, tfe majority were 
Brahmins who were attached to the profession more by the 
vespectability which tradition gave to it erather thar by: 
considerations of actual gains in cash or ‘kind. Among the | 
other castes«from which teachers generally came gnay be men- 
tioned the names of Prabhus, Marathas, Bhandátrees, Kunbis, 
Wanis, Shimpis, Banias, etc. The total remuneration of the ` 
teacher was between Rs. 3 and Rs. 5 p.m. on an average and 
consisted of payments in cash and kind. But there were some 
compensations for, this low remuneration. As Shri R. V. 


Parulekar observes tale Se Z 


We have so far considered the regular emoluments which the schoolmásters 

, expected to get as their dues® In actual practice, however, they scarcely got 
the full amount. The schgolmaster of the time, however, could claim certain 
privileges from the community which compensated, not to a small extent, for 
the smallness of his earning.“ He was entirely a man of the people whose children 
he taught. He was always regembered in the hearts and at the hearths of the 
people. The well-to-do andghe rich gave him more than others, both in cash and 
or mere asking.’ 


kind. He could conimand a meal from the parents of his pifpils fi : 
e not rare ifi those days of 


ally feceives considerable presents at Du$serah, Dewally and other great days, 


-from the wealthy inhabitants of hisgvillage. It is usual whef! mariage pro 
sion passes by a school, fo make y eet in money to the sdnoolmasteę and 
to obtain a Goliday, for the boys. 


‘ 
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also reported where the teacher was remembered with equal love and respect 
on occasions of joy and festivity’ t 
The educational attainments of the teachers weme'also far 
from satisfactory. As Shri R. V. Parulekar points out, ° ° 
** The teachers who taught in the common elementary schools of the time 
‘were required to teach the rudiments of the three R's. Knowledge of the multi- 
,Plication and other.tables in their lóng and complicated array was essential to 
every teacher; but beyond that a tolerably good handwriting and ality tb” 
“read simple writing formed the minimum attainments of a common school- 
mast, It is not, therefore, surprising that a »eport from Gujragh says ‘ the 
masters are ignorant, and in fact, as to knowledge to be gained from books, have 
as much to learn as the boys themselves'.? . 
(s) The Pupils of the elementary schools came from all 
: rf > 
Hindu castes, except the Harijans. About 30 per cent of them 
were Brahmins. The other castes which sent large numbers 
of pupils to schools were Wanis, Prabhus, Sonars and Banias. 
The advanced communities contributed abcut 70 per cent of the 
total number of” pupils. Their age varied from 6 to 14; and 
“the average duration of school life was about 2 pr 3 ytars in 
Gujerat and abou? 3 or 4 years in the other areas? i 
, (d) Curriculum and Methods of Teaching: The elementary 
»schouls taught the.rudiments of Reading, Writing and Arithmetic. 


A large variety of multiplication tables were taught to the pupils | 


' mainly with ą view to enabling them to solve mentally all'types 


of sums tha? ordinarily occurred in daily life. ^ There was a ^ 


complete absence of printed books, The equipment of the 
Schools was very simple and crude, if it existed at all, and the 
punishments awarded to pupils were both frequent and severe. 


(e) Female Education: There is no mention of»a female 

scholar attending any of the commo schools of the Province. 

ia is by no means due to hurry or omission. The common 
Schoo!s of the time were meant for boys ónly. » 

(f) Domestic ?Instruction: The Bonibay reports do not 
take into consideration the system of domestic instruction and 
do not give any details about the system, although they contain 
some stray refesences to its existence ir? different parts of the 
Frovince. > 


3 
> (g) Education of the Muslims: There were several indig- 


enous schools which were attended by Muslims alone and which > 


5^ were jin charge of Muslim teachers. These schools taught 
» > ) A 


3 4 
2 RaV. Parulekar op. cit., p. ix. = 4 $765) 
3 Ibid. y b) 
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Persian and, in syme cases, Hindusiqni. In several places, 
Muslims attended the ordinary Hindu schools. 

« (A Hindu Schools of Higher Learning “ Some of the Reports 
mention the Hindu Schools of higher leafning. In Ahmednagar, . 
16 such schools existed and in Poona City, there were as many 

E 164 (out of a total of 222 equcatfonal institutiqns of all kinds)., . 
: T! The Enquiry -in Bombay (1829). This enquiry was < 
different fom those of 4823-25 because the informationc^was 
now called for, not through the Collectors, but thróügh the 
District Judges. It showed the existence of 1,705 schools’ with 
35,153 pupils for a population of 4,681,735. x 
8. Reliability of the Enquiries in Bombay. How far are 
these reports reliable? Front the qualitative point of view, 
it may be admitted that they give a fairly correct picture of the 
indigenous educational institutions of the period. But it may 
well bg doubted whether théy give an equally realistic picture < 
on the quantKative side. It has already been, stated that these 
reports do not take much notice of the system of domestic 
instruction Which certainly existed in Bombay. Even in respect 
of formal schools, it is highly improbable, that they include' 
statistics of all the institutions in existence. Several of these , 
. reports were compiled in great. haste. For instance, the Broach, 
Kaira and Surat Collectors were able to submit their reports 
within about four months of the Government letter instituting 
the enquiry. Although others were not so expeditious, the 
; time taken by them was not certainly enough for such an extensive 
| enquiry touching ¢very village in the districts réported upon, 
y éspecially in view of the sigw means of conveyance and despatch 
X of correspondence which then prevailed. The 1828-29 report 
.was also not mofe cautious in this respect. Secondly, ‘errors 
Ex seem to have crept im because of the peculidr situation of this 
| period. ^ The Peshwa’s rule was just ended and the New Rulers — 


yf 


LI 


| were just establishing theirs. "There was an atmosphere of 
| suspicion that whatevér Government did was with some ulterior 
| .' motive for its own benefit.”"t In such an atmespherey ittis — | 
| “= hardly to be wondered if the people deliberately suppressed | 
ls from the enquiring 


$ _ information regarding several schools | 
| * officers of the Governmert. Thirdly, the reports were mostly ex 
compiled by busy officers who were not partictlarly interestéd « 
e $ € € 
e € € 


1R. V. Pardfekar : . op. cit., p. iv. 
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in the problems and any one who is cogversant with such 
official enquiries knows that their results are not always reliable. 
» Fourthly, evidence to’ the contrary is available from Yhe state- 
ments of several important British officials of this period. As 
Shri R. V. Parulekar observes :— 


^ The following remarkable statement was made by Mr. G.L. Prendergast, 
„a member of the Bombay Governor's Council in his Minute of 1821: * > 


3I need hardly mention what every member of the Board knows as well 


as I db, that there is hardly a village, great or small, throughout ofr territories, 
in which there is not at least one school, and in larger villages more, many in every 
town and in larger cities in every division ; where young natives'are taught 
reading, writing and arithmetic, upon a system so economical, from*a handful 
or two of grain, to perhaps a rupee per month to the school master ; according fo 
the ability of the parents, and at the same time so simple and effectual fhat there 
is hardly a cultivator or petty dealer who is not competent to keep his own 
accounts with a degree of accuracy, in my opinion, beyond what we meet with 
amongst the lower orders in our own country ; whilg the more splendid dealers 
and bankers keep thvir books with a degree of case, conciseness and clearness, 
I rather think fully equal to those of any BPitish Merchant (Evidence of 1832, 
P: 468). y 5 £ : 

There are schools maintained by the natives in alnfost every village in 
Candeish (Evidence of 1832, p. 296). 


> 


.» There are probably as great a proportion of persons in Ind who can read, " 


?write and keep simpl@ accounts as are to be found in European Countries 
« (Fifth Annual Report (1819) of the Bombay Education Society, p. 11). wink 

' *.. Schools are frequent among the natives and abound everywhere (B.E.S's 
Sixth Report (1320), p. 21). F ` . 

We do” not suggest that these general impressions about the extent of 
education in the Province of Bombay should be taken at their face value, but to 
ignore them altogether and to insist on taking the ‘ official’ figures at their face 
value would be equally improper.! 

a 
An apprgach to the problem with an open mind is, therefore, 
more likely to show that the Bombay stati8tics are unreliable 
underestimates than to prove that they can Be taken as the 


yardstick with which to measure tho extegt of elementary — 


education in India,as a whole, $ 


9. Enquiries in Bengal. The enquiries conducted in Bengal 
regarding the indigenous systent of edugation differed strikingly 
from those in Madras and Bombay. sThese, enquiries were 

, cenducted by a non-official—a zealous missionary of the name 
> of William Adam—and not through the official channels of the 
Revenue and Judicial Departments. Moreover, the work of 


,; these enquiries was far more methodigal and spread over a far 


> longer’ time,than was the case with those in Madras and Bombay. 
3 3 * E 


3 E 3 » ` 
1R, V. Parulekar: op. cit, p. v. 
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The findings of Wikjam Adam, therefore, deserve a very careful 
study.? | js 
. 10, Allam’s First Report. The first report of Adam 
is a very carefully prepared digest of ail the educational data , 
then available. It makes very good reading although the 
information it contains is nejtherfso adequate nor, so reliable. 
‘A$ that in his own two later reports. The main interest of the, 
report lies, however, in the following passage which, in reent 
years, has j RENI the subject ofa great controversy z € | 
Indigenous Elementary Schools: By this description are' meant 
Y those schoels in wisich instruction in the elements of knowledge is communicated, 
and which have been originated and are supported by the Natives themselves, 
in contra-distinction from those that are supported by feligious or philanthropic 
societies. The number of such schoolsgn Bengal is supposed to be very great. 
A distinguished member of the Gene: Committee of Public Instruction in a 
minute on the subject expressed the opinion, that if one rupee per mensem were 


expended on each existing Ẹillage school in the Lower Provinces, the amount 
would probably fall little short of 12gakhs of rupees per annum. This supposes 


that thereare 100,000 such schools in Bengal and Behar, and assuming the popula- * - 


tion of those two Provinces to be 40,000,000% there would he a village school for 
every 400 persons? 

` This report has been dubbed a myth or a legend by 
some students of educational history (like Sir- Philip Haftog) : 
ewhile others (like Shri R. V. Parulekar) maintain with equal 
force fhat it is substantially correct. The argument chiefly 


“centres round ‘two points : firstly, the two sides differ in the 


interpretation of the word school, One side uses the ex- 
pression in its modern sense, viz. an institution of a more or less 
permanent nature conducted by a person who teaches a certain 


number of the children of the locality in return for fees and 
djor a remuneration from the 


perquisites from the pupils an 1 

d in this sense, it is correct to 
conclude that the ideà*of 100,000 schools in Bengql cs a 
fantastic exaggeration ef facts. But the other side contests 
this interpretation. It argues that, in those days, the word 
school was used to meap a place where instruction’ was given 
and included the centres where the system of domestic instruction 


` prevailed, According to this yiew, a family where a teacher 
o its children, or where the « 


was employed to give education t 


father taught his own children—with or without other Children 


€ x © 
1 The information given in this and the follÉwing paragraphs is taken from the edition of Adam's 
© 


Reports edited by Shri A€ N, Basu and published by thg University of Calcutta. 
2 Adam's Repfts—Calcutta Edition, p. 6. , 
ig c 
« € c 
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days. dà support of this theory, it is poipted out that Adam 
collected all statistics of families giving domestic instruction 


» as part of his enquiry about schools and scholars.1_ If this view 
is accepted, it follows that almost every village in Bengal had, a 
' &hool, public or private, and that the larger ones had several each. 


à Secondly, the question'as to why Adam himself did not 
point out the falsity of the legend of one lakh schools is also 
' vasjously answered. The honesty of Adam is not doubted ; but 
Sir Phitip thinks that he could? not “ summarize his statistics 
clearly ”, ",* while the other side points out the great powers of 
observation and analysis that he displays in his reports and: 
asserts that the legond of 100,000 schools has persisted in official 
and non-official circles for the simple reason that it was not a’ 


legend. As M. R. Paranjpe observed :— 
Officials and publicists who belong to this century and who have no personal 
knowledge of the ediicational conditions of the country in the middle half of the 
_ nineteenth century are unwilling to believe that there ever were schools in villages 
where the modern Departments of Fducation find it impossible to maintain them. 
They cannot conceive of simple instructional centres maintained by the villages 
jointly or by rich landlords individually, by paying the teachers in kind, But 
officials and non-officials who lived in the fifties and sixties of the last century 
v have, like Adam, adiaitted the existence of a school in every village. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, there existed a fairly widespread organiza- 
tion for primary education in most parts of India. In Madras Presidency, Sir 
Thomas Munrosfound ‘a primary schogl in every village’ (Mill—History of 
British ‘India, Vol. I, p. 562, 4th edition). In Bengal, Ward discovered that 
* almost all villages possessed schools for teaching reading, writing, and elementary 
arithmetic ' (Ward— Vietw of the Hindoos, Vol. I, p. 160). In Malva, which was 
for more than half a century suffering from continuous anarchy, Malcolm noticed 
that ‘every village with about a hundred houses had an elementary school at 
the time of its coming under the British insuai (Malcolm—Memoirs 

of Central India and Malva, Vol. II, p. 150). 


" 1l. Adam's Second Report. Inhis secondréport, Adam made 
a therough and comprehensive enquiry of ore Thana, Nattore, , 
inthedistrict of Rajshahi. His main object in doing this was to 
getaninsight into the problem and the difficulties of investigation. 
He selected Nattore because it was the most central of the 
` Thanas of the Rajshahi district and could beregardedasa standard 
for judging conditions in the other sub-divisions. The results of , 
5 ecco oen are briefly stated in the following paragraphs. 


E "t 
1 Adam's own wotds or, this subject are the following :— 
»;5 “ Elementary instruction b in this district (i*. Rajshalzj is divisible into two sorts: Public and 
Privaté, according as jt is communicated in public schools or private familles. The distinction is 
not always strictly jnaintained, but it is sufficiently matked. P" — Reports, Calcutta Edition, pp. 136-37. 
2 Cjr Philip Hartog : Some Aspects of Indian, Education, p. 75. 
$ Progress of Education, July 1940, p. 38. 
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. The population of the Thana was 195,296 ‘of which 129,640. 
WW. were Muslims and 5,656 Hindus. TheSnumber of villages was 
|. 485. Adam found only 27 elenfentary schools with 262 pupils. 
Of these 10 were Bengali schools with 167 pupils, 4 were Persian 
schools with 23 pupils, 11 were Arabic schools (for the teaching — - 
. of the Koran) with 42 pupils, and, 2 were Bengali and Persian 
. schools, with 30 pupils. Besidés these, there wert 1,588 families © 
belonging to 238 villages, which gave instruction to 2,342 children. 
Inother wozds, the number of children under domestic insizuccion 
was nearly nine times the number of pupils in public schóols. ‘The 
| n average age of admission to a public elementary school was 8 years 
“‘and the average age of leaving school was 14 years. The average 
pay of tlte teachers in elementary schools was Rs. 5-8 per month. 
There were no indigenous colleges conducted by Muslims. 
But Adam found 38 Sanskrit colleges with 397 students. The 
average age of admission was 11 years and thé average age of 
completing the course was 27 years. Of the 397 students, 136 
. belonged to the villages where the Colleges were situated and 
received free education only, while 261 students belonged to 
other villages and received food, lodging, and education, dreé , 
of charge, from their teachers. c $ 
. .* Fémale education was practically non-existent. But Adam 
©. éstimated that ¢he total number of instructed adulf in Nattore 
was 6,121 as under :— 


Teachers in Hindu Colleges .. ch de os en 39 
^ Learned men who were not teachers oe E e 88 
Students in Colleges — .. È (2 é. BOT 


Persons who had received an education superior to reading 

and writing.© — .. as ue m n .. 3,255 

> * . Persons who cquid sign théig names or read imperfectly .. 2,942 
E Total .. 6,121 


5 This gives à fiteracy percentage of 6.1 to the total ‘male 

! population and 3.1 to*the whole population including females. 

255 oe ees ‘Adam’s Third Report. The third report of Adam is the 

|^ most important of all. It is divided into two parts. In the 

|. first part, Adam “gives the statistics collected by him for five 

|... districts, viz, Murshidabad, Birbhum, Burdwan, South Bibar : 

| and Tirhut. In the second part, he gives his proposals 

. for the reform of indigenous schools. a ; 

| Adam prefaces his third report by admitting: that, in spité 
of all that he could- do, his statistips were wnder-estimated. The 


| E: A c { i : Be art £ 
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causes are mainly twò: In the first place, he conducted the 
investigation under hi$ personal supervisidh in one Thana of 
each district and employed agents to collect information from 
the other Thanas. This enabled him to collect a goodcdeak of 


data but he found that the reports of his agents were not quite 


reliable. '' Althoügh I belieye ", wrote Adam, “ that the returns 


° I receive are iii general worthy óf confidence as far as they go, 


” vet I have no security that they are not defective. In traversing 


a district, my agents could not visit all the villages i^ contained, 
amounting to several thousands. This was physically impossible 
without protracting the inquiry beyond all reasonable limits. 
They were, therefore, compelled to depend either upon their 
personal knowledge, or upon the information that could be 
gathered from others as to the?places possessing schools, every 


` one of which was invariably visited and examined ; but that in 


no instance a Village-institution has been overlooked is more 


>> than I dare affirm, and in point of fact I have sometimes discovered 


instances in which such institutions had E: "first escaped 
attention."! Secondly, he found that sometimes the people 


, Eot frightened at the enquiry and concealed the exact number 


" of females in the house, and that often, even schools and colleges 


' concealed themselves to escape the dreaded  inquisition."* 

But even affer making allowance for these candid confessions, 

it must be admitted that his statistics of indigenous education 

are the most reliable of all the statistics we possess on the subject. 

The following tables summarise the general statistics given 
TABLE L—Schools ^ i 


E 
i Number of schools? 
© District. à og 4 j i \ Total. 
[i i 
4|g}% 
Murshidabad ^ .. 2| 9|'1| 13 
Birbhum $e. 2|»2 1 544 
Burdwan Bese. 8| 3| 4 931 
ao E 
South Bihar 12| 1 605 
Tirhut a 4|. ` 374 1 
£ $ HN em 
Toral , 28 6 | 9,567 + 
5 J > 5 
1 44am's Reports)- Calcutta Editiort, p. 219. 3 


2 Töid., p. 220. deny D E 


i 
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TABLE II.—Scholárs 
OPIN UEP Es AES, AGS EIGER ee Cre BOB En 


3i Number of schojars. i 
e istrict. 7 : Total. 

à Pongal |Sanskrit.|¢ ersiat | English, Girls, e 
Marstigapes s 1,080 y e53 R 109 26 € 28 1,396 © 
‘Birbhum 6,383" 393 490 73 11 Ul s 
Burdwan * 13,190 1 1,358 971 120 178 P 15,814 
South Bihar .. 3,090 437 1,480 23 5,036 
“ Tihut x 7 507 214 598 s: 1,319 

? E ees ot |. 
Total ..| 24,250 2,558 3,654 242 214 30,915 


LI 


These statistics exclude the centres of domestic instruction 
and if feliance is to be placed on these alone, it is obvious that 
the report of oneslakh schools in Bengal can Only be a myth. 


This is exactly the argument used by Sir Philip Hartog who 


the following figures :— 


Murshidabad 
Birbhum 
Burdwan 
South Bihar 
Tirhut 


No. of 
Populatfon. ny 
existing. 
186,841 113 
1,267,067 ' 544 
1,187,580 931 
1,340,610 605 
1,697,700 374 


e 
Evidently, Ådam could not but have noticed the great 
discrepancy between his earlier statement of the existence of 


gives 


Hypothetical number 
of Shools qn the 
basis œ one 
school per 400 
of population. 


(Taken from p. 83 of Some Aspects of Indian Education. 
oy 


ong lakh schools in Bengal and these figures ; and the only way 


- in which one can explain „his silgnce is to. 


Assume that he 


knew that centres of domestjc instruction were excluded "roti 
these figures amd that his eaglier geport would have been true 
. D 


e 


e 


a 
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if they hàd been- included. For instance, he collected the 
figures for centres of domestic instruction in one Thana of each 
of the above districts and his figures bear out his earlier statement 


in its entirety :— 1 > 
ap 
> -~ n k 
=| Number of schools, S "5 S 
Mb Ef raat ar ee, ae 
Z to i E 432841 
j Popula- xz $88 R3 9 
+, Area, tion, | oF HERI Tofal.| 28 ^ & 
`% o o o 
m eH. 24 FEE EEEE] 
Es . Sio 
m5 aad 
) > 7 
City of Murshidabad | 124,804 216 304 312 


Thana Daulatbazar. | 62,037 183 254 | 279 155 
»  Nangla  ..5| 46,416 | 267 
» Cuna +» |116,425 | 288 
»  Jehanabad ,.?| 81,480 | 803 
» Bhawara .. | 65,812 402 


Total .. [490,974 | 1,943 


Similarly, we shall have to take into consideration the 
number of children under domestic instruction if we want to 
have a correct idea of the population receiving instruction. The 
following statistics for the six Thanas where intensive studies 
were undertaken are supplied by Adam :— ay > 


2 


) 
City nf Murshidabad 
Thana Daulatbazar 
?», Nanglia 
Culna 


Jehanabad ti x 1 
"5 Bhawara .. 


Un Total .. 


97, on . 
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These figures skow that the ratio of pupils to total population 
was 1 to 73. If male population alone is considered, the ratio 
would bè d to 36, that is to say, a little less than the ratio given 
by Munro. * . 


e 
Let us now turn to the statistics of literaey given by Adam 
(see Table on p. 18). ; They areeequivalent to ‘‘therfirst systematic « 
census, of literacy in India ".! But one aspect of these statistics% 
is challenged by scholars like Sir Philip. Adam dividedhis 
adult literates into six classes under the sixth of «which he 
enumerated-all persons who could “ decipher or sign their names ”. 
"The census definition of literacy is “ ability to read and write 
a letter ? and judged from this point of view, ‘these persons cannot 
be considered to be literate. Im comparing Adam's figures of 
literacy with those of later days, therefore, Sir Philip excludes 
the 5,519 persons who tould only “ decipher or sign their names." 


E 


e 


This view, however, is challenged by other students of history |, 


like Shri R. Ve Parulekar. He, and others who, agree with him, 
contend that starfdards of attainment are bound to vary from 
age to age aml that it would be wrong to judge Adam's age by 
standards which came to be adopted a century later, In’ his © 


"and hence the requirements of people in the mattgr of literacy 


` were very limited indeed. They, therefore, argue that inecdmpar- 


ing Adam's figures of literacy with those of later years, we must 
include all persons whom he himself regarded as literate. 
This point will be discussed in further detail in Chapter VI. 
It would, however, be enough to state here that the principal use 
of these statistics, viz., comparison with the statistics of literacy 
in British India ifi 1921 is nôt materially affected by the adoption 


of either view. e LÀ d» 


13, Extent and Character of the Indigenous System of 
Education at the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. In 
the foregoing pages, we tdok a bird's-eye view of the principal 
sources of information regarding the indigenous system of educa- 


days, «there were no papers, no printed books, no post-offices , 


tion. We shall now conclude this discussion with a brief | 


description of the character jand extent of indigenots 
edícafion as it existed at the beginning of, the nineteenth 
Lj e 


century. : BB Ry MORTE 


e 
; 4 à i 
1 Sir Philip Hartog : Some Aspects of IndianEducatlün, p. 84. 
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(a) Types of Institutions : The indjgenous educational institu- 
tions of this period were divided into four main types as 
LJ 


pnder :-& e 
. Indigenous institutifns z 3 
L iig 
E e 
d Schools of learning . Elementary schools e 
" I 
| I 
Pathghalas of Madrhssahs Persian Schools taiffhing 
the Hindus of the Muslims Schools through “the modern 


Indian languages 


© 


. LJ 
. (b) Schools of Learning : Although the Hindus and Muslims 
had separate schools of learning, several important features 
were common to both the types of institutions. For instance, 
both kinds of institutions received pecuniary assistance from 
rulers, chieftains, and opulent or religious citizens. Both 
were staffed by learned tefchers, some of whom were authors go 
of repute, Wut most of whom reeeived very, low remuneration. 
In both, instruction was mostly given gratis and no regular 
fees, as nofy understood, were charged. Both were medizyal 
in character, used a classical language as the*medium of instruc 
tiom (Sanskrit in one case and Arabic or Persian in the other), 
and imparted instruction on traditional lines.e In both, the 
teachers were remunerated in one or more of the following ways, 
viz., grants of land made by rulers, occasional voluntary presents 
from pupils and members of the public, allowances paid by 
wealthy citizens, and payment in the form of food, clothes, or 
other articles. Lastly, both had a few teachers who not only 
taught gratis but also pfovided food and lodging to their pupils. 
Generally speaking, the schools had no special buildings 
* of their own. Where these existed, they were built seither by 
the teachers themselves, or at the expense of patrons or friends, 
or by subscriptions from the people. In most cases, however, 
the schools were held 1n the local temple or mosque and not 
infrequently in* the fouse of some local magmate or patron or 
of the teacher himself. The students entered the schdols* at <o 
a fairly early age and studied as long as they desired and often” 

‘or ‘as long as twelve years or more. It must be,noted that the 
State had nothing to do With the’day to day work of these gchools. ec 
They were conducted by earned men individtially *who did so* 
more fopreligious than for pecunfary considerations. 


. 
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The Hindu aclipóis .0f learning were conducted almost 
. exclusively by Brahmins and a very large majority of the stpdents 
' attending them were Brahmins. There were no women $tugents 


nor any persons belonging to the large number of commu-. 


nities who were denied the right to study the sacred lore. 
In the Persian and Arabic schools, on the other hand, though 


the teachers were generally Muslims, a Hindu teacher of Pérsian’ 


was ot a rare phenomenon. Moreover, several Hindus attended 
Persign ‘sthpols conducted by Muslims because Persian was then 
the Court language. In some of the Bengal districts, Adam even 


found that the majority of students in Persian school were Hindus. 


(c) The Indigenous Elementary Schools: The schodls of 
‘learning of this period correspond to the colleges of modern type. 
They gave the highest instruction known, which, in those days, 
meant mostly religious instruction. Their chief object was to 
» produce Moulavis and Pandits, and" people were led to support 
them mainly by religious motives. Although they” were highly 
venerated by the people, they were really the weaker and less 
useful part of the educational system on account of their exclusive 
Character, conservative tone and obsolete ideals and methods 
of instruction. » 


The- "indigenous elementary school, the main agency for the 
spread of mass education, was a humbler but far more useful 
institution. The,instruction given in it was of a practical type 
and mostly limited to the three R's. It catered, not to the needs 
of the priestly class, but to the mundane requirements of the 
petty zamindar, the bania, and the well-to-do farmer. It had 
no religious veneration attached to it? and consequently, it had 
no endowments either from the State or from the public. Its 
teachers Were men, of ordinary attainments and, very often, 
they knew no more than the little they taught i in their schools. 
Their remuneration was much lower than that of the teachers 
in the schools of learning and, except iff those cases, where the 
teacher was maiütained by a rich person, consisted of small 
collections or occasional presents from parents of children who 
‘attended the school. Occasionally, some of the teachers in these 
schools followed some other profession. or trade for their main- 


? ^ tenance and conducted the school only às as a side business. Unlike 


"the schools of learning, it is worthy" of note that the pupils in 
these schools included a small 'percéntage of girls and ‘children 


. ' pupils. To these may be added (although euch! a judgement 


*? e ^4 
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‘of many Gommunities although the chifdren ef the ufper classes 
formed the large majority. e 


Soe features of the indigenous elementary schools are of e, 
great" interest. For instance, their equipment was extremely 
simple. They had no buildings and were held, sometimes, "in 
the house of the teacher or the patron of the School, often ina 

*3ocaletemple, and not infrequently under a tree. There were, 

` no printed books and the slates or pencils used by pupils Is avere 
such as could be easily made in the locality. The fours of E 
instruction and the days of working were finely adjusted to : 
local retjuirerfents. The size of the school was generally small — « 
*_the pumber of pupils varying from one of two to ten or fifteen 
at the most. There were consequently no classes, no regular 
period of admission, etc. A pupil joined the school at any time, 
became a class by hifnself, followed his own pace of study, and 
left the school when he had &cquired all that he desired to know ,., | 
or the schodi had to teach. Inebigger schools, there was in 
vogue a system' under which the senior pupils were appointed 
to teach juhior ones. It was this system that attracted the 
attention of Dr. Bell, the Presidency Chaplin at Madras, and 

» which he introduced in England as a cheap and efficient e 
method of educating the poor. The system dater came to 
be known a$ the Monitorial or Madras system ine England. 
The curriculum was very narrow and consisted of reading, 
writing, arithmetic (both written and oral) and accounts. 
There was no fee in the modern sense, but each parent 

: who sent his child to the school generally made some 
payment to the teaclfer—either in cash or in kind. The 
amount of the payment depended upon the capacity of 

. the parent and ewen thé time and mode of payment wete left 
to his convenience. e T 


The chief merits of the indigenous system of elementary, 
schools were* their agaptability to local environment and th 
vitality and popularity they had earned by cenf'ürieg of exister, 
under a variety of economic €onditions or political vicissitudes. 
Their main defects were the exclusion of girls and Harijan 


4 3 ee 
suffers from the defect of imposing modern concepts gf edifcation , 


upon an earlier period) the, lack*of training or sofind eduoation 
P V SCERT. WR PIBRARY 
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among their teachérs, théir narrow and limited curriculum, and 
the severe forms of punisEment adopted.! 


(d) The Extent of Mass Education: It appears tha$ schools, 
particularly centres of domestic instruction, abounded in "every 
part of the country and that some humble means of instruction 
or other was available even án very small villages where, for 
years together, the British administration found it difficult to 
establish and maintain even a primary school. The percentage 
of litérecy was anything between 8 and 12 among^the male 
adult population, or between 4 and 6 for the population as a 
whole. Certain of the higher castes were wholly»literate in so 
far as the male adult-population was concerned, while the womeri 
of all castes (with a very few individual exceptions) and the 
entire population of several lower castes were wholly illiterate. 

(e) Decaying . Condition of Indigenous Education ; Another 
feature that emerges from the study of the sources is that, at 
' the beginning of the nineteenth century, the indigenous system 
of education was fast decaying on account ef the prevailing 
anarchy or the growing impoverishment of the people under 
the Pritish Rule.?. 


. . M. Potentialities of the Indigenous System of Education _ 


to Develop into a National System of Education by Suitable 
Extensión. and Improvement. "The preceding discussion 
regarding the character and extent of the indigenous system 
of education brings us to the final point, whether the system had 
potentialities which made it capable of being developed into a 
national system of education by suitable improvement and 
extension. In our opinion it certainly had these potentialities. 
We are led to this conclusion by two general” considerations. 
Firstly, we find that, in most countries?of the; world which are 
now educationally progressive, the national, system of education 
was built up on the foundations of the traditional system—in 
spite of its ‘admitted and numerous defects. In England, for 
instance, mass education was spread by gradual expansion and 
improvement, of the defective voluntary schools which already 
5existed. A great authority liké Sir Michael Sadler justifies 
the wisdom of this step and pays a tribute to their valuable 


? Rcs to the development of mass education in England. 


1 cube ‘Revise, No. iv, p. 334. > 
2 Nullah & Naik: History of Education in Isfia during the British Foriod, pp. 42-43. 
Q 
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1 He says, " Although the teachers were? as a°rule, nôt trained, 

and often unable to impart knowledge, although the buildings 
were frequently not suitable for schools, the books deficient in 
numbers and quality, the attendance of the scholars very irregular, — 
yet the jirst step not only had been taken but the children had 
been accustomed to school life"! What the voluntary school 
„qid to the cause of mass edwation in England, the indigenous 

- schools could certainly have done to the cause of education in; 
India as a whole, if onlyethose in authority had seen theje4way 
to help them to live, expand and improve. © e 


Secondly our view is also supported by that of several , 
British officers and workers. Adam, for instance, was thoroughly 
convinced. that a national system of education could be 
built up in India on the EA Aia of the indigenous schools. 
| He said : = 


f To whatever extent such institysions may exist, and fh whatever condition 
they may be found, stationary, advancing, or retrograding, they present the only . e7 
true and sure foffndations on which any scheme of e or national education 
can be established. * We may deepen and extend the foundations; we may 
improve, enlarge and beautify the superstructure ; but these are the foundations 

| on which the building should be raised. All men, particularly uninstructed afid 
| half-instructed men, attach the same importance to fortis as to substance, an: 
as forms are merely conventional, it is desirable in the work of reform to € 
disembàrrass ourselves of opposition founded on the overthrow of ancient forms, 
| * and to enlist oneour side the prepoesessions in favour of thÉie continued use. 
' Besides, there is a probability that those forms, if not at the period of fheir original 

adoption, yet by long continued usage are suited to the manners, habits, and 

general character of the people whom we desire to benefit, and that any other 

forms which we might seek to establish would in reality be less fitted to supply 
| their place. All schemes for the improvement of education, therefore, t& be 
efficient and permanent, should be based upon the existing institutions of the 
country, transmitted from time immemorial, familiar to the conceptions of the 
people and inspiring them with respect and veneration. To labour successfully 
for them, we must labour with them ; and to labour successfully with thein, we 
| . must get them to labour wilfingly and intelligently with us. We just make 
them, in short, the instrurgents of their own improvement ; and how can this be 
done but by identifying ourselves and our improvements with them and their 
| institutions ? * F E 


Adam, therefore, recopnthended that— 
| existing native institutions from the highest to the lowest, of &ll kinds and classes, 
| were the fittest means to be employed fog raising and improving th® characte? ofthe c 
r people, that to employ those institutions for such a purpose would be the simplest, è . 
the safest, the most popular, the most economical, and the most effectual plan for 
* giving that stimulus to the native mind which it needs on the subject of education, and 
e 
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| 1 Spécial Reports on Educational Subjects, Yol. YI, p. 449. ADAM. í t 
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for eliciting the exertions of the natives themselves for their improvement, without 
which all other means must be, unavailing. . 


With these general observations Pet, described the proposed 
Working of his plan for the improvement of indigenofis schools 
in the following seven stages :— . 


(a) The first step was to select one or more districts in 


f 


` 


E 


2 


2 


which the plan could be'ried as an experiment. | 


29 


,0 The second step was to hold a thorough educational * 


Pii 


> 


(c) 


(4) 


> 


survey of the district or districts selected mere or less 
m on the same lines on which he had conducted his 
investigations. > , 


The third step was to prepare a set of books ih 
modern Indian languages for the use of teachers and 
pupils. 

The fourth step was to appoint an Examiner for each 
district as the chief executive officer of the plan. His 
duties would be to survey his area, to meet teachers, 
to explain the books, to conduct éxaminations, to 
grant rewards, and generally to be responsible for 
carrying put the plan successfully. 


(e) The fifth Step was to distribute the books to teachers ; 


2 


and stimulate them to study them by the holding of 
? examinations and the granting of rewards to those who 
passed the tests. Adam also recommended the establish- 
ment of Normal schools where teachers of indigenous 
Schools could be encouraged to study from one to three 
months a year for about four years so that their-qualifica- 
tions could be improved": "without inconveniencing 
their pupils. 


(f) «The sixth step was to encourage ?^the teachers to 


impart the newly acquired knowledge to their, pupils 
by holding examinations for them and by granting 
rewards. D 


(g) The sewenth step was to grant AEAN of lands to 


EI 


» 


3 Adam's PE ‘Calcutta Edition, pp. 349-8). — 5 o 


villàge schools in order to encourage teachers to settle 
down in villages and to educate thè rural children. 
Adam pointed out several sources from which such gifts 
E: land could be made'or secured by Government. 
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Other plans for the development of the indigenous ifistitutions, 
were prepared or suggested by sevetal administrators and 
educatienists, such as Munro, Elphinstone, Thomason, Leitner, h 
and were described in detail in several documents on educational f 
policy such as the Despatch of 1854 or the Report of the Indiaa 
Education Commission, 1882-83. ¿These will be dealt with in 
Que course. But these propdsals mostly went «unheeded ; the: 
‘officials of the Education Department allowed the indigenous‘: 
system to «lie and spent their time and energy in creating aefiew 
system of education, ab initio. c [3 


Before we*end this discussion of the indigenous educational É 
sŷstem of India, we would like to point outewith pride that the [ 
indigenous schools of India contgibuted the idea of the monitorial 
system to England. Historians talk only of England's contri- 
bution to Indian Eduqation and they generally ignore the great 
contribution which was made by India to the spread of education 
among*the pgorer classes of England herself. Dr. Bell, the 
Presidency Chaplain at Madras, was the first Englishman to 
realise the value of the Indian system of teaching with the help 
of monitors—a system that prevailed extensively in the indigenous . 
schools. Dr. Bell realised that the main *advantage of the 

"systerit was to enable the teacher to manage a large number of ' 

` pupils at a time so that the spread of education coul& be effected 
at a very low cost. He, therefore, advocated the adoption 
of this system in England in a book entitled An Experiment in 
Education made at the Male Asylum at Madras, suggesting a 
system by which a school or a Family may teach itself under t 
superintendence of *the Master or Parent (1798). This book 
attracted great #ttention amd eventually the Indian system was 
almost universally adopted in England. This system, variously 
described as the Madras system, or the Monitorial systém, was 
the chief method by which England achieved expansion 
of primary education at a very low cost between 1801 
and 1845, It is aü,ifony of fate that the indigenous 
schools of Indi& should thus contribute to the spread 
of education in England and bt of no avail in spreading mass . 
education in India herself! 


The modern educational system in India should have been, | 
built upon the foundations of the indigenous system, and thé o 
efforts of oure educational gdmijiistrators should“ have been 
f c 
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, ' 
directed to the iaprovément of these institutions and to their 
incorporation in the modern system of education. But this was 
never done. On the.other hand, some attempts were made to 


encourage the schools of learning which were admittedly the . 


weaker side of indigenous education, but even these were soon 
abandoned, The vast network of elementary schools never 
> received the attention it deserved at the hands of Government. 
In spite of the exhortations of thinkers like Adam, Munro 
and XThomason, the directions of the Despatch of 1854 and the 
strcng teeommendations of the Indian Education Commission, 
indigenous elementary schools were either killed, by il]-planned 
attempts at reform, or destroyed by deliberate competition, or 
allowed to die of sheer neglect. ; 


The results have been disastrous. It is true that attempts. 
were made by the officers of the East India Company, and later 
by the Education Departments, to create a new system of 

= i 
education in India. For several reasons, the process was slow, 
and it could hasdly compensate for the loss pf the indigenous 
schools, with the result that the educational position of India 
_ in 1921 was hardly better than that in 1821. In the meanwhile, 
other nations of .the East and West, whose educational 
advance was equal, or even inferior to that of India ix? 1821, 
made such rapid advances that India soon lost -her position of. 
vantage in the comity of nations and became one of the most 
educationally backward countries of the world ! 


c CHaPTER TwO — 
c © 5 5 
THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. ACCEPTS RESPONSIBILITY. 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF INDIANS 
me (1606-1813) i 
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. . L Proselytising and ‘Educational Activities of the 2st 

India Company (1600-1765). The East India Company was, 

in this peziod, agprimarily commercial concern and it is, therefore, 

nat proper to expect it to take any steps for the education of 

the Indian people. But N. N. Law points out that, even in 

these early years, the Company ‘was engaged in fostering some 

proselytising and educational activities within its possessions. 

As early as in 1614, steps were taken “for thé recruitment of 

Indians for the propagation of the Gospel among their countrymen <e 

and for imparfing, to these mission&ries such ejlucation, at the 

Company's expense, as would enable them to carry out effectively 

the purposes fôr which they were enlisted ”’.1 It is also on record 

that an Indian youth, christened Peter by’ King James I, ‘ 

was taken to England for education in the Christian doctrine < 

.although what he did later on isnot known.? In 1689, the Court 

of Directors explicitly stated that it was their earnest desire 

by all possible means to spread Christianity among the people 

of India and allowed missionaries to embark on their ships. 

This evangelical zeal found good support in contemporary 

England where the Church was experiencing the revival of a 

deep religious feryour so tha, when the Charter of the Company . 

was renewed in 1698, the famous missionary clause was 

inserted in it by Parliament. This clause directed the Ccmpany 

to maintain ministers 6f religion at their factoties in India and 

to take a Chaplain in every ship of 500 tons or more. The 

ministers were required te learn the Portuguese language which 

was then commorly unflerstood by the inferior servants at the 

factories, and also “ to apply themselves to learn ‘the native ‘ 
“language of the country where they shall reside, the better to ^ 

endble them to instruct the Gentoos that shali be the servants 

1N.N.Law: Promotion d Learning ia Taije by Eariy European SH pe. S AE PRA 
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2 Ibid., p. T. $ A 
3 W. H. Sharp: Seledtions feom Educational RecordseVol. I, p. 8. 
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or slaves of the same Company or of their agents, in the Protes- 
tant religion ".! The ¿Charter also directed the Company to 
maintain schools, wherever necessary, in all their garrisons and 
bigger factories. The first part of this direction’ ohviowsly 


implies that the Company was expected to spread the Gospel 


amongst all the Hindu employees of the Company at least, if 


, not among the,people as a whole. 


Can these proselytising activities be regarded as the beginning 
ofthe Company's educational enterprise in India ?—is the 
question.often raised. Some historians seem to think that they 
can be; but it is wrong to equate the education of Indians with 
their conversion to Christianity. Such a view was commpn 
among the missionaries and the officers of the East India Com- 
pany at this period. But no'educationist can ever subscribe 
to it and it would be far more correct to hold that these early 
proselytising activities of the Company had nothing to do with 
the education of the Indian peopie because they did not, in any 
way, contribute to the modern movement in education that 
began in India with the Charter Act of 1813. 


What then is the importance of the missionary clause: 


contained in the’Charter Act of 1698? It may be said to have 
laid the foundation, not of the education of the Indian people, 
but of the education of the European and Anglo-Indian children 
who lived in the possessions of the Company. In accordance 
with the directions of this Charter, Chaplains were appointed 
in all the three Presidency towns. They regarded it as their 
pious duty to look after the education of the Christian children 
and, in particular, after the welfare and education of the Anglo- 
. Indian children born of the Company’ s soldiers and their Indian 
wives, These children were generally neglected and the 
Chapleins were anxious to claim them for the Christian fold and 
to educate thein properly. With this object in view, they 
collected subscriptions and established charity schools. The 
name was borrowed from England and indicated that the schools 
were supported by charity and were primarily meant for poor 
zhi'dren or orphans. 

Thus arose the most spondit ofthe charity schools 
conducted in India during the eighteenth century. Sonie idea 
of their working can be had en "the detailed account given 


1 aii C. Ibert :” Government of India, p. 29, : 3 9 
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by N. N. Law in his interesting book Ryomotion of Learning in 
Indi by, Early European Sellers, In the years immediately 
following 698, the Chaplains of the Company seem to have 
followed the provisions of the Charter literally and ‘conducted 
schools in Portuguese which was then the lingua franca at the 
factories of the Company. But the attempt mever became | 
popular“; it was soon given up and English was adopted as the < 
medium of, instruction, The oldest charity school to be esta- 
lished on this new model was Si. "Mary's Charity €choolaat 
Madras founded by Rey. W. Stevenson in 17 15. It was financed 
by. legacie$, donations, and occasional grants from the Company. 
In 1719,.a charity school was established af Bombay by Rev. 
Richard Cobbe on the same principles. Chaplain Bellamy of 
Calcutta founded a similar charity school sometime between 
1720 and 1731 and it ig on record that a new building was 
constructed for it in 1739. If 1787, a Female Orphan Asylum 
was opehed ate Madras and named,after Lady Campbell, the 
wife of the Governór, who took a leading part in collecting funds. 
In the same year, a Male Asylum was also started at Madras . 
by Rev. Dr. Andrew Bell, the Chaplain. This school is of great ' 
historical importance because it was here that Dr. Bell tried 
the morfitorial system which he later introduced in England. 


The East India Company assisted these charity ‘schools in 
various ways. For instance, it (a) sanctioned recurring grants 
for maintenance; (b) permitted lotteries in their support ; 
(c) gave non-recurring. grants for buildings or provided sites > 
(d) allowed*their officers to collect funds or act as school 
accountants or other office-bearers ; (e) occasionally repaired : 
the school buildings ; and (f) accepted the funds of the schools 
as deposits at comp&ratively higher rates of interest. But when 
allis said, it must be adraitted that these schools were maintained 
by subscriptions and donations rather than by the grants sanc- 
tioned by the Company. j € 

2. Educational Policy of the Company betwéen 1765 and. 
1813. After 1765 when the Conipany became a political power 
in India, its educational policy underwent a change. Hitherto, 
the Company had restricted its attention to the education of 
European and Anglo-Indian children. It now began to feel {nat - 
it must do something for the Indian people. Politically, it was 
a successor &o Hindu and Musfim rulers who encouraged higher 
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learning in classical languages by (a) establishing madrassahs 
and pathshalas, (b) by giving, marks of honour or pecuniary 
grants to learned Pandits and Moulavis, or (c) by epdowing 
yeducational institutions for higher religious studies. It was 
felt that the Company must continue these traditions. Moreover, 
, the Company ,wanted to educate sons of influential Indians for 
. higher posts under Government and thereby win the confidence 
oisthe upper classes and consolidate, its rule in India. It was, 
theréture, felt that the Company should establish some centres 
of higher learning for the Hindus and the Muslims—a desire 
that led to the establishment of institutions entirely different 
from the charity schools. Among these, the most. important 
were the Calcutta Madrassah and the Benares Sanskrit College. 


The Calcutta Madrassah was founded by Warren a. 
in order ''tocconciliate the Mahomedans of Calcutta.. 
qualify the sons of Mahomedan gentlemen for responsible ve 
lucrative offices in the State, and to produce ccmpetent officers 
for Courts of Justice to which students of thé Madrassah on the 
production. of certificates of qualification were to be drafted 
as vacancies occurred ".! In the early years, lands yielding 
Rs. 29,000 (known as Madrassah Mahal) were assigned. for the 
support ofthe Madrassah. In 1785, the lands were assigned 
by Sanad to Muhammad Muiz-ud-din, the Head of the Madrassah 
and his successors. But constant complaints regarding 
inefficiency and mismanagement led finally to the appointment 
œf a European secretary to control the institution and to a 
guaranteed expenditure of Rs. 30,000 from the State treasury 

. in lieu of assignment in lands. » 


The Benares Sanskrit College owed its establishment to the 
sarhe political considerations as had operattd in the case of the 
Calcutta Madrassah and was an attempt to conciliate the Hindu 
population of the newly acquired territories of the Company. 
It was founded in 1791 by Jonathan Duncan, the Resident at 
Benares who thus explained the consitlerations that made him 

*urfdertaké the project :— 


3 


Two important advantages seemed derivable from such an establishment, 
the first to the British name and nation in its tendency towards endearing our 


Government to the native Hindus ; by our exceeding in our attention towards _ 


, thea and their systems, the care sown even by their own native princes. ...-- 

The secota principal advantage that may be derived from this institution will 
5 2 NE 

JA. Howell: Education in India, p. 1. D j 
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be felt in its effect upon the natives.... by reserving and disseminating a 


knowledge of the Hindu law, and proving a Yursery of future doctors and 

expoundegs thereof, to assist European judges in thg due, regular, and uniform © 

administration of its genuine letter and spirit to the XY ofthe people; A i 
In the first year of the college, a grant of Rs. “14,000 was 

sanctioned and it was then raised to,Rs. 20,000 per annum. But 

as in the case of the Madrassah?the ‘affairs of the college continued © 

to be Badly managed by the Pandits and, consequently, a European © 

superintendent was appeinted to conduct the institysion. 


Taken together, the Calcutta Madrassah and the GERA 
Sanskrite College show the beginning of the Orientalist School " 
of Educational Policy. The followers of this school of thought 
believed that the Company must not lend any support to 
missionary enterprise and to proselytisation ; that it need not 
make any hasty attempt to teach Western knowledge to the 
Indian people ; that its only duty was to follow in the footsteps 
of Hindu and Muslim rulers and to encóurage classical learning 
in Sanskrit and Arabic on traditionál lines ; an& that the ancient 

is System of education which the Hindus and Muslims had inherited 
“was good enough for them for all practical purposes, Obviously, „ 
this school of thought was dominated by political rather than by 
educational considerations and decided its policies on grounds of “ 
. religious neutrglity or the jelitical expediency of vonailidting 
the people. But this was a period when politics, and not 
education, dominated the Indian scene. The Orientalist views 
* were, therefore, readily accepted by the Court of Directors and 
? between 1765 and 1813, the principal object of the educational 
policy of"*the Company was to encourage traditional Oriental 
learning in Sanskrit and Arabic and the bulk of its educational 
expenditure was incurred on the maintenance of the Calcutta 
*Madrassah and thé Benares Sanskrit College. 


3. The Reasons ‘which led the Missionaries to undertake E 
Educational Activities. Side by side with these educational 
activities conducted byethe Company, a number, of other educa- 

-> tional activities were also organised by missionaries who ordinarily — ., 
.' worked under the shadow of its political authority. These © 
 ngtitutions are of great significance in the history | of education 
Bon modern India as pionegrs of private enterprise ‘in education < « 
and deserve detailed notice. , G»*. 36 B 
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Before, however, coming to their history proper, it is 
necessary to understand why the missionaries undertook educa- 
tional activities as an integral part of their work in India, The 
first and foremost objéct of the missionaries was to- convert 
people to Christianity and one could not expect them to start 
educational institutions or td wosk as teachers. In fact, there 


was a time in early missionary history when the Home Autho»- . 


atiés-of missions refused to support educational institutions and 
opined "hat the priests had no business to found schools. But 
the practical experience of the early missionaries soon convinced 
them that they had to start schools as an impottant means of 
proselytisation. As*Rev. Dr. D. O. Allen, an eminent missionary 
of the American Board, observed : 


In commencing their operations, missionaries have generally seen the 
propriety and importance of establishing schools. jOne reason for them is to 
educate the minds of the people, so that they may be more capable of under- 
standing and appreciating the facts and evidences, the doctrines and duties of 
the Scriptures. Another reason for them is to increase the)infiuence of the 
missionaries with the"people, by communicating some advantage which they can 
appreciate, and by showing that Christianity rests on an intelligent perception 
Gf its doctrines, and contains reason for the performance of all its duties, And 

~ another reason for suca an education, is in its procuring means and opening ways 
of access to the peoplé, and opportunities of preaching to them. One great 
difficulty which missionaries often experience, is in obtaining access to th~people, 
in circumstaz^?s where Christianity can he made the subject of communication 
or conversition. In such circumstances schools become very important, as a 
means of communication with different classes of people, with children and 
parents, and with men and women. And school-houses also become important 
as places for becoming acquainted with people, for social intercourse and religious 
wérship. School-houses become chapels under the control of missionaries. 
Their use for this purpose is often more important than for education.! 


; In the same way, it soon became equally evident that the 
missions had to conduct schools for the converted population. 


The early converts to Christianity came mostly from the lowest, 


rung of the Hindu society. They were generally illiterate ; 
and as reading the Bible was held to be essential for salvation, 
the missionaries were required to establish schools in order to 
teach the new converts to read and write? For the same reason, 
taey were also compelled to introduce the printing press and to 
print the Bible in the Indian languages. They had also to start 
vocational schools and to secure employment under Government 
to the converts in order to give them a living and a status in 
society. In fact, the early missionaries found that their work 
3 > : 
1R.G. Wilder: Mission Schools in India, pp. 99-87. 3 
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began, rather than ended, with a conversion, and that their 
main task was not so much the conversión of the people to Chris- 
tianity dssthe improvement of the social; cultural, and economic 
condition of the converted people—an abject whichecould onl 
be secured by conducting schools for their education. This. 
duty became all the more urgent because neither the indigenous 
schools nor the Government schools could admit all the Indian d 
Christian children and they would have remained without qny nf 
education whatsoever if thé missionaries had not organised «fools 
. of their own. Inshort, the missionaries soon realised that scHools 
were both theecause and the effect of proselytisation and that 
educational and missionary work had to begundertaken side by 
side; and it is out of this realisation that the mission schools 
of modern India were born. r 

4. The Work of the Danish Mission in Madras (1706-92). 
The honour of being the first Protestant Missionaries to work in 
the territories,of the East India Company goes to the Danish 
Mission. The faraous pioneers of this Mission*-Ziegenbalg and 
Plustschau started their, activities at Tranquebar—a Danish 
station in the South—in 1706. But since the Danes did’ not u 


obtain a footing in India, most of the Danish missionaries who , 


"succeetled these pioneers ‘‘ substantially identified themselves 
*with the English colonies in. South India, halting Where they 
halted and advancing where they advanced ".! Other missions 
that came to India later followed the same policy and, as Richter 
rightly points out, “ modern missionary work in India has as 
its background and setting the Anglo-Indian Empire; it is 
intimately connecte with, the beginnings of that empire ; and 
has extended along with it rom one end of the country to the’ 
other ”’.? à ‘ A 
Ziegenbalg and hjs colleagues did considerable missionary 
and educational work. For example, à printing press in Tamil 
was established in 1713., An institution for training teachers 
was opened af Tyanquebar in 1716 and, in the following year, 
two charity schools were opened in Madras—one for. Portuguese 


* 


oe 


and the other for Tamil children. Ziegenbalg died in 1719 but & 


his work was continued by other competent missionaries amongst 

. ‘whom may be mentioned ,the names ‘of Grundler, Kiernander 
J.A. Richter: A History of Missions in India, p. d 
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and Schwartz. In Madras, Grundler started, a little before 
1717, “a Portuguese school in the White town and a Malabar 
school in the Black"! In 1742, Kiernander foundsd charity 
schools, fon Eurasians as well as Indians in and near Fort St. 
David. His work became so well-known that Clive invited 
him to Calcutta where in 1758, he founded a charity school. 
' Kiernander continued to work in Bengal for the rest of his life 

' and did the same pioneer service to that Province which 
Ziegesbalg did to Madras. But eveü more important was the 
work of Schwartz who is looked upon as the pioneer of education 
in the Province of Madras. He founded a school for European 
and Eurasian boys at Trichinopoly (about 1772) and an 
English Charity School at Tanjore with the help of the purse 
presented to him by Haider Ali of Mysore. With the assistance 
of: John Sulivan, the Resident at Tanjore, he started three 
schools at Tanjbre, Ramnad and Shivganga in 1785 with the 
object of teaching English to Indian children. These may be 
said to be the eorliest schools for teaching the English language 
to Indians and Sulivan hoped that they would help “ the Com- 

. pany and the people to understand each other ” and to “ facilitate 

`, dealings of all kinds between them ".3 “ Christianity was not 
expressly taught (in these schools); nor were any dsceitful 
methods 756 to instil Christian doctrines into the pupil’s minds"'.* 
The Coürt of Directors were enthusiastic about them and 


sanctioned a grant-in-aid of 250 pagodas per annum for each 
of them.* ! 


It will be Seen from the above account that the missionaries 
were conducting, even at this early date, a nümber of educational 
Ansfitutions in India ; and that these institutions differed from 
those conducted by the Company's Chaplains in a number of 
ways. The missjon schools used Indian Janguages as media of 
instruction ; they were meant, not only for European and Anglo- 
Indian children, but for converted Indian children in general ; 
and some of them were meant for Indias children and aimed at 
teaching the English language as a means òf communication 
between the rulers and the ruled. These distinctive features 
make the educational enterprise of early missionaries even more 


p E 
1N.A. Law: op. cit., p. 74. > 9 
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3 Ibid., p. 68. > 
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ichportant. than that of Chaplains. | Besides, it was the early 
missionaries who introduced the printing press in India and began 
the printing of books in Indian lafiguages. o 

* The Company maintained, throughoutcthis period, an attitude 
of sympathy with this missionary enterprise. In some cases, 
they gave financial assistance tp the mission schools. But what 


ie«even» more important, they extended benevolent protection s 


and sympathy to all such activities. As Law observes : » 

In the seventeenth century, we find the Directors taking the initjaive in 
educational work, but with the arrival of the missionaries in the begitining ofthe 
eighteenth century .we find a change gradually setting in. They shifted their 
educational"duties fo the shoulders of the new-comers, though of course they 
did not stand aloof altogether. During the first three-qvarters of the eighteenth 
century, they gave assistance to schools of various kinds in various ways: they 
ordered, for instance, their servants at fort St. David to act in the schools as 
accountants and occasionally repaired the School buildings. They did not, 
‘however, want to have a hend in the actual educational work, so that, up to 
1787, all that was done outside Fort $t. George, was done*by the missionaries 
either in their capacity as such or as garrison or station chaplains. 


5. The Work pf the Serampore’ Trio and Others in Bengal 
(1758-1813). „The Danish missionaries who worked in the South in 
the eighteenth century were indeed lucky because they were able tó 
obtain ‘benevolent protection and sympathetic assistance from 
the Ea& India Company. The missionaries who worked in Bengal, 


.however, were far less fortunate. They had to Straggle hard 


against a hostile attitude and had it not been for the protection 


given to them by the Dutch Settlements at Serampore and Chinsura, . 


they would hardly have been able to achieve anything at all. 

Reference has already been made to the work of Kiernander. 
He was not only the pionegr missionary in Bengal, but had also 
the good fortune to obtain sympathetic treatment from the 
Company. He was followed by Dr. Carey, a representative of 
the Baptist Missionary Society, in 1793. He worked for a time 
at Calcutta; but owing to difficulties, finally shifted to Malda 
where he superintended an indigo factory and used ali his spare 
time in translating the New Testament into Bengali, holding daily 
religious services for the servants on the estate, pfeaching among 
the neighbouring villagers and dn supervising a school he had 
established. In 1799, two other missionaries—Ward and 
Mafshfnan—arrived in Calcutta. Their original object was to 
join Carey in his work in N6rth Befigal ; but they found that the 
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East india Company would not permit them to do so. They, 
therefore, persuaded Carey to join them and decided to settle 
down at the Dutch»Settlemertt of Serampore which was only 
about 15 miles from Calcutta and where the Dutch Gbverhor 
gave them all the protection they needed. Thus came into 
existence the famous Serampare Trio. Indeed, these three friends 
' formed an excellent combination for mission work pecause 

) Carey was a great propagandist, Ward was a printer and Marsh- 
mamas a school teacher. They translated and printed the 
Bible in several languages and also issued a number of tracts on 
useful subjects. In this connection, Sherring observes : 

In no country in tbe world, and in no period in the history of :Christidn- 
ity, was ‘there ever displayed such an amount of energy in the translation of the 
Sacred Scriptures from their originals Into other tongues, as was exhibited by 
a handful of earnest men in Calcutta and Serampore in the first ten years of the 
present century. By their own industry and that pf others in various parts of 
India who had cavght from them inspiration for the work, during this short 
period, portions of the Bible, chiefly of thé New Testament, had been translated, 
and actually printed, in thirty-one Indian languages and dialect. Oneis amazed, 
and almost overwhetmed, at the stupendousness of this undertaking. It cannot 
be supposed that these first attempts are to be compared with the versions which 
have been subsequently made in these languages. But this must not diminish 

> the ihtense admiration we ought to feel towards men of such boldness of design, 
and such astounding onergy of execution. Not content with their labours in 
this direction, they also published a great multitude of tracts, the Sctampor? 
press alone i > issuing them in os languages, and, in addition, books for schools _ 
and coheges.* 
In addition to this work of translating and printing the 
* Bible, the Serampore trio also conducted several schools for boys 

end girls at Serampore, Calcutta and other. outlying stations. 


On the whole, the Serampore trio did not come into any 
»serious conflict with the officials ofthe Company except on one 
occasion. In 1808, they published certain tracts called Addresses 
to Hindus and Mahomedans. These were so ‘worded as to offend 
the religious sentiments of the Indian people and, therefore, the 
Company. prohibited their circulation within its territories. 
It really wanted to take some more drastic action and directed 
that their press should be removed to Calcutta so as to bring it 
under the proper control of the Company’s officials. This would 
Have been a great blow to their work ; but the Danish Governor 
intervened and finally, the earlier order was withdrawn ahd the 
trio; were directed to “ submit works intended for circulation 
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E the Company’s territories to the inspection ‘of its officers "1 
This incident made them more careful in their proselytisation 
although i itedid not affect their educational Activities in any way. 


As pointed out by Richter in the following extract, the 
extent and volume of mission work in India was very small 
even in. 1813. € (s 

Taken allinall,it was a day of small things. About 1812, there existed 
mission stations at Serampore (still in the hands of the Danes) whence Calgytta 
was worked ; out-stations of the Baptists of Dinajpur, in the indigoc üstrict, 
where Carey had laboured before settling in Serampore ; and at Jessore, in'the 

well-watered delta-district of Eastern Bengal, The London Missionary Society 
was busy in Dutch Chinsura and at Vizagapatam. In Madras and the Tamil 
country nq new work had as yet sprung up alongside th&t of the veteran fathers 
of the Danish Mission. In the Kanar country there was only the solitary 
station of Bellary, and that had heen founded in 1812. In Bombay the first 
missionaries of a non-English Society, the American Board, had after great 
anxiety just managed to obtain a foothold. The only seed, Which appeared to, 
be sprouting hopefully was the work of Ringeltaube in Southern Travancore.? 


6. Change cin the Company's Attitude ¿to Missionary 
Enterprise. This ‘slow. growth of missionary enterprise prior 
to 1813 was dtie to several causes, the most important of which, 
was probably the hostile attitude of the East «India. Company. 
As shoyn already in Section 2 supra, the attitude of the Com- 
pany was generally favourable to missionary. enterprise. prior 
to 1765. But a change began to come about as soon as thé Com- 
pany became a political power in India. The. acquisition. of 
sovereignty made the Company conscious of the political im- 
portance of maintaining strict religious. neutrality. and. thie 
realisation made it abandon all its earlier inclinations towards, 


proselytisation and to lose afl its former sympathy for missionary . 


enterprise. As the Company's empire began to grow, it became. 
more and more pasticular to maintain religious neutrality end 
to sever all connection with missionary enterprise. Incidents 
like that of the Sepoy Mutiny at Vellore strengthened these ideas 
and by about 1800, the East India Company became ‘a staunch 
opponent of all attemptsat proselytisation and tried to keep the 
missionaries out of its territories as far as possible. In the same 
way, the adoption of the Orientalist policy in education between 
1781 and 1791 deprived the mission schools of tbe sympathy and 
* support of the Company inu they, had enjoyed'so far. 
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The missionaries did not like these changes and began to 
criticise the new policies and to ) plead for a return to the old days. 
As early as in 1793, when the Charter of the Compary' came: up 
for renewal, Wilberforce moved the following Resolution in the 
House of Commons :— ; 

. That it is the peculiar and bounden duty of the British Legislature to 
promote by all just and prudent means the interest and happiness of ‘le 
inhabitants of the British Dominions in India; and that for these ends such 
mesenres ought to be adopted as may gradually tend to their a@vancement in 
useful kaoyledge and to their religious and moral improvement. 

But Wilberforce realised. that a pious resolution like this 
had no administrative value ; and hence he proposed to insort 
a clause in the Company's Charter to the effect that . — ' 

the Court of Directors of the Company shall be empowered and 
commissioned to nominate and send out from time to time a sufficient number 
of skilled and suitable persons who shall attain the aforesaid object by serving as 
schoolmasters, missionaries, or otherwise." 

The Court of Directoro opposed this violently. They had 
now fully realized the importance of the policy of religious 


neutrality in consolidating their empire in India dnd also knew 


' that the missionary with his excessive zeal for conversions 


invariably got into trouble with the Indian people. Ngr wera 
they apparently anxious to undertake the duty of educating the 
Indian people even apart from giving them religious guidance 
as desired by Wilberforce. For political and financial reasons, 
therefore, they urged that “the Hindus had as good a system of 
faith and of morals as most people and that it would be madness to 
attempt their conversion or to give them any more learning or any 
, other description of learning than what they already possessed,’’* 
and the proposal of Wilberforce was negatived by Parliament. 


" Tnis defeat gave a great set-back to missionary enterprise. 
The Company’s position on the missionary issue was now greatly 
strengthered and it began to put all possible obstacles in the 
path of the missionaries who worked in its dominions. This 


: active hostility of the Company enragéd the*missionaries who, 


in their türn, began to criticise, not only the anti-missionary 
policy of the Company, but its political and commercial 


undertakings and even the personal conduct of its officials: - 


) 
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‘Phe following passage from Richter will give the reader an idea 


of the nature of such criticism :— , 
Furter, the English officials had, ‘almost withtut exception, abandoned 
thé principles of Christian morality. Even a Governor. like Warren 


Hastings and his inconvenient rival, Philip Francis, were not ashamed to live 
in open adultery. Their sole connection with the Church was that once a year, 
at Christmas or at Easter, they attended di¢ine service in great state, ,. Over- 
(«alous Drientalists, moreover, sang the praises of the religions of the East, ' 
especially of the then newly discovered Indian religions and systems of philosophy, 
and even if every one did not go so far as to declare them to be better and trier 
than Christianity, still the general opinion was that they, were quite good€nough 
for the Hindus, and better adapted to their necessities than West€rn forríis of 
religion. Besides this the Company took up the narrow-minded point of 
view that it would have no European within its territories who was not engaged 
in its service or who did not hold its passport : if any sach person were allowed, 
he would probably enter into business relationships behind its back and thus 
lessen its gains : or he might talk about fts methods of colonial government on his 
return home, and there were many things which there was every reason to keep 
concealed from European eres and ears.* 
4 

The relations between tlíe missionaries and the officials 

of the Company became, therefore, extremely strained 


after 1793. i 


It may Ée said without fear of exaggeration that, between j 
1793 and 1813; the Company did not ordinarily issue a permit to 
cany rhissionary to work within its territories, expelled several 
- missionaries as soon as they became active and tríed«to convert 
people, put every obstacle possible in the way of the misSionaries, 
and did not give any assistance even to mission schools. In 
India, the missionaries were powerless to fight against this policy. 
They and their friends, therefore, began an intensive agitatión 
in England with the object of persuading Parliament to legislate 
on the matter and give the necessary freedom and assistance. 
to missionaries. The foremost among those who thus agitated 
‘was Charles Gránt—the father of modem education in 


India. . s 


T. Grant’s Observations, The ideas of Charles Grant on the 
subject of the education of the Indian people were typically 
missionary and can be best illustrated by quotations from bis 
Observations on the State of Society among the Asiatic subjects.of . 

_Gueat,Britain, particularly with respect to morals ; and the means 
- of improving it. The first, point in his thesis ‘was to make the 
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English people realise the utterly immoral and wretched 
condition of Indian Society. He wrote :— 

In the worst parts of Europe there are no doubt a great number, ot men m 
are sincere, upright and conscientious. : In Bengal, a man of real veracity und 
integrity is a great phenomeiion ; one conscientious in the whole of his conduct, 
it is to be feared, is an unknown character. . . . Power entrusted to a native of 


Hindoostan seldom fails of haine tyrannically, or perverted to the 
» purpose ofinjustico. Official or lh of all sorts, and in al] 
, gradations are generally used as means of peculation. ... The distribution of 
justice ; ..has commonly become a traffic in venality ; the best, cause being 


[ oblig to pay for success, and the worst having the opportunity ot purchasing 
it....Such'is the power of money, that no crime is more frequent, hardly any 
lean thought of, than perjury... The apathy with which Hindoo views all 
persons and interests unconnected with himself, is such as excites the indignation 
of Europeans. . . . Patriotism is absolutely ‘unknown in Hindoostan.* 


Can all this be literally true? Admittedly, the state of affairs 
was not quite happy in those last decades of the eighteenth 
century when tke whole country was in the grip of the anarchy 
that followed the decay of the Mughal Empire. ‘It was a period 
when life and property were’ always in danger arid when it was 
risky to confide even in one’s dearest friend or relation; when 
learning was at a discount, appalling ignorance and superstition 

j prevailed i in the land, and the people were harassed by thugs, 
pindarees or mercenaries in alien employment."? Even’ after» 
making dna allowance for this unhappy background, one cannot 
but feel that Grant is exaggerating the evils. . Itisthemore easy 
to think so because such keen observers as Elphinstone, Munro 
and Metcalfe who came in contact with all sections of Indian 
society have nowhere expressed a wholesale condemnation of the 
morals of the average Indian. One may, howevér, pardon 
-Grant's exaggerations because his motives were honourable and 
his" exaggeration of the existing conditions was solely due to his 
anxiétyrto awaken an apathetic British public to a realisation of 
the extreme urgency for organising the education of the Indian 
people. 


After having RAN this exaggerated. picture of the 
depraved condition of the Indian Society, Grant proceeds to 
analyse its causes and to suggest aremedy. According to Grant, 
the causes of the, miserable condition of the Indian people were. 
two: gagnonstice and want of a proper religion. He, therefore, 
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‘ í 
felt that the situation could only be improve if Indians were 
first educated and finally converted to Christianity. He said :— 


The frue cure of darkness is the infroduction of light. The Hindoos err, 
be€ause they are ignorant ; and their errors have never fairly been laid before 
them. The communication of our light and kndWledge to them, would proye 
the best remedy for their disorders; and this remedy is proposed, from a full 
conviction that if judiciously and patienty applied, it would have great and 
dappy effects upon them, effects honourable and advantageeus for us. 


The question naturally arose: What should be the mediym 
through which this Western light and knowledge should be 
n n * 
communicated to the Indian people? Grant suggested that the 
English language should be adopted as the medium of instruction. 

He said :— j e 

There are two ways of ‘making thjs communication: the one is, by the 
medium of the languages of those countries ; the'other is, by the medium of our 
own. . In general, when foreign teachers have proposed to instruct the inhabitants 
of any country, they have ufed the Vernacular tongue of tha people, for a natural 
and necessary reason, that they couki not hope to make any other means of: 
communication intelligible to them. This is not our case in respect of our Eastern 
dependencies. They are our own, we have possessed them,long ; many English- 
men residé among tHe Natives, our language is not unknown there, and it is 
practicable to diffuse it more widely. The choice, therefore, of either mode, 


lies open to us; and we are at liberty to consider which is entitled to preferenge, . *. A 


The acquisition of a foreign language is, to men f cultivated minds, a 
ematter%f no great difficulty. English teachers could, therefore, be sooner 
, qualified to offer instruction in the naive languages, than the endjans would be 

prepared to receive it in ours. This method would hence come inte Operation 
more speedily than the other ; and it would also be attended with the advantage 
of a more careful selection of the matter of instruction, But it would be far more 
confined and less effectual; it may be termed a species of deciphering. The 
decipherer is required to unfold, in intelligible words, what was before hidden. 
Upon every new occasion, he has a similar labour to perform, and the information 
obtained from him is limited ka the single communication then made. All 
other writings, in the same character still remain, to those who are ignorant 
of it, unknown ; but if they are taught the character itself, they can at oncecead 
every writing in which it is used. Thus superior in point of ultimate advantage 
` does the employment of the English language appear ; and upon this ground, we 
give a preference to that nfode, proposing here, that the Communication of our 
knowiedge shall be made by the medium of our own language. . ài 
_ We proceed, then, to observe, that it is perfectly in the power of this 
; country, by degrees, to impagt to the Hindoos our language ; afterwards, through 
that medium, to make them acquainted with our easy literary compositions, 
upon a variety of subjects; and, let not the idea hastily excite derision, progress- 


cc 


ively with the simple elements of our arts, our philosophy, and religion. These © 


acguisitions would silently undermine; and at length subvert, the fabric of error ; 
* and alf the objections that may be apprehended against such à change, are, it 


is confidently believed, capable*of a solid answer.... c 
c 
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) , " 
It would be extrémely easy for Government to establish at a moderate 
expense, in various parts of $he provinces, places of gratuitous instruction in 
reading and writing English ; multitudes, especially of the young, would fidck to 
them ; and the easy book? used in teaching, might at the same «time convey 
obvious truths on different sybjects. The teachers should be persons of knowl- 
eige, morals, and discretion; and men of this character could impart to their 
pupils much useful information in discourse : and to facilitate the attainment of 
that object, they might, at first maRe some use of the Bengalese tongue. The 
? Hindoos would, in time, become teachers of English themselves ; and theemplo7-» 
, ment of our language in public business, for which every political reason remains 
in ?u]l force, would, in the course of another generation, make it gery general 
throughout the country. There is nothing wanting to the success of this plan, 
but the hearty patronage of Government. If they wish it to succeed, it can and 
mustsucceed. The introduction of English in the Administration of the Revenue, 
in Judicial proceedings, and in other business of Government, wherein Persian 
is now used ; and the estadlishment of free schools, for instruction in this language, 
would insure its diffusion over the country, for the reason already suggested 
that the interest of the Natives would induce them to acquire it. Neither would 
much confusion arise, even at first, upon such a change ; for there are now a great 
number of Portuguese and Bengalese clerks in theprovinces, who understand 
both the Hindoostanny and English languages. To employ them in drawing 
up petitions to Government, or its officers, would be no additional hardship 
upon the poorer people, who are now assisted in that way By Persian clerks ; 
and the opportunity afforded to others who have sufficieht leisure, of learning 
the language of the Government gratuitously, would be an 3dvantage never 
enjoyed under Mahomedan Rulers. 


s - 
With our language; much of our useful literature might, and would, in 
' time, be communicated. The art of printing would enable us to dissemiwate our ^ 
writings in a way, the Persians never could have done, though their compositions 
had beer?as numerous as ours. Hence the Hindoos would see the great use we 
make of reason on all subjects, and in all affairs ; they also would learn to reason, 
they would become acquainted with the history of their own species, the past 
and present state of the world ; their affections would gradually become interested 
by various engaging works, composed to recommend virtue, and to deter from 
vice ; the general mass of their opinions would be rectified ; and above all, they 
would see a better system of principles and morals, » New views of duty, as 
rational creatures, would open upon them; and that mental bondage in which 
they» have long been holden would gradually dissolve.* 


“Regarding the subjects of instruction, some suggestions of 
Grant can be notéd in the passage quoted above. In addition 
to these, Grant suggested that special emphasis should be laid 
on the teaching of natural sciences in-order to break down the 
superstitious beliefs prevalent among tie people and on the 
teaching of*the use of mechanical inventions in order to bring 

» about agricultural and industrial development of the country. 
However, the most precious subject of instruction, according’to 
Grant, was the Christian religion. 3 ; 
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After. iiit forward this scheme for the T of the 
Indjan people, Grant proceeded to answer some of the probable 
objectidng that would beraisedagainstit. The first and the foremost 
objection was that English education was politically dangerous 
and thatif the Indian people were taught the English language aríd 


_ ideas, they would rise up ina gevat, cast off their subjection and 


eessertetheir independence. Grant was not friglttened of such a‘ 
contingency and would not agree to keep the Indian people in ignor-« 
ance with a view merely to perpetuating their slavery. Hé felt 
that it was the clear duty of England to educate Indians. * He 
also held that it was really in the best interests of England herself 
to educate the Hindus and Muslims. Such education would 
bring about better understanding between the rulers and the 
ruled, would secure the gratitude of the Indian people, and 
‘would ultimately lead to greater extension of British commerce 
in India. He was, therefore, of the opinion that no misgivings 


c 


should be allowed to come in the way and that, on grounds of «(< 


duty as well as of self-interest, the English people should organise 
the education of the Indians on as large a scale as possible. 

8. Criticism of Grant's Proposals. On the whole, Grant's 
book is not pleasant to read. A large part of it is taken up by 
the delineation of the Indian Society of the period and the ' 


' exaggerations and the one-sidéd approach of this desttiption rob 


it alike of historical and educational value. In the same way, 
no Indian would agree to Grant's view that mass conversions 
to Christianity alone could regenerate Indian Society. Similarly, 
Grant's view that the spread of English education would slowly 
but necessarily make the, Indian people accept Christianity has 
also been disproved by the.history of the last one hundred, aná 
fifty years. Finally, no importance can now be attached to the 
` long and elaborate discussions where Grant advances ridiculous 
arguments to show fhat no political dangers can follow from 
English education or proselytisation. Some of these arguments, 
for instance, are: “ Christian teaching favours submission and 
good order among the people"; “Christianity Cannot overcome 
the debilitating effects of an fast climate” ; “Vegetable diet _ 
and absence of maritime taste among the Hindus will check ardent 
3 desighs of independence "; “ Political liberty. caanot pus 
among the timid submissive peoplé of India ”, etc. 
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But the suggestions of Grant regarding the organisation of 
the education of the Indian people are of great historical interest. 
, Itis very significant that, even as early as in 1792, Grant foresaw 
the future developments in Indian education so clearly. He 
stiggested the adoption of English as the language of Government 
—a decision which was ultimately taken by Bentinck about 
forty years later. He also suggested the adoption of English as 
a medium of instruction—an educationally unsound but curiously 
prophetic proposal that was accepted later on througli the able 
advocacy òf Macaulay. He. correctly diagnosed the eagerness 
of the Indian people to learn the English language and 
rightly foretold that multitudes of the young would flock 
to the English schools and that Indians themselves would, in 
course of time, be teachers of English. It is because of these 
practical and prophetic suggestions that Grant's book still 
retains its interèst and it is because of them that Grant 
EEEE, Pat Dei qiie s cse 
in « 


In educating contemporary English opinion on, the subject 
and in making Parliament realise the urgent necessity of organis- 
ing the education of the Indian people, the Observations played 
a very important role. The book was published in 1797 and 
its copies were broadcast. Friends of the missionaries made it 
the basis'of their agitation and argued that the Compariy was 
following a wrong and an un-Christian policy in refusing to allow 
missionaries to work in its territories. The prestige of Grant as 
one who had known India at first hand, as an influential Director 
of the Company, and a Member of Parljament lent weight to the 
book and ultimately paved the way for the educational clauses 
of the Charter Act of 1813. 


9. Agitation by Company's Officiale Minto's Minule: 

While the missionaries were thus agitating in England for a change 

in the Company's educational policy, the officials of the Company 

in India were ajso agitating for a boldér move in expanding 
Oriental education. They felt that the maintenance of the 

; Calcutta Madrassah and the Benares Sanskrit College was like 

a drop in the ocean ; they grieved at the decay into which Hindu 
d and Muslim learníng had fallen, and asked for larger funds and a 
» more vigorous drive to revive and improve the classical learning 
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of tlás ancient country. As atypical statement on the ik 
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a reference'may be made to the Minute of Lord Minto who was 
the, Governor-General of India from 1806 to 1813, Minto was 
persondlly an admirer of Oriefital Literature and felt that its 
sfüdy would be useful to the Western nations themselves, He 
was, therefore, very anxious thit Englishmen should give all 
possible encouragement to the study and preservation of Indian 
Culture. Ina Minute, dated 6th March 1811, he wrote :— 


It is a common remark that science and Uterature are in a progropsive 
State of dotay among the natives of India, From every inquiry which T have 
been enabled to make on this interesting subject, that remark apponrs to me but 
too well founded. The number of the learnéd is not only diminished, but the 
circle of learningeven among those who still devote themselves to it, appears 
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The Cause of the present state of literature in India is 
to be traced to t of that which wan formerly afforded to 
th by prison, shiealat, aad pod sang inffcidutio under tho aetivs Lovertemenie 


Such encourage nent must always operate as a strong incentive to study aqd 
DUNS EUNE, be eugeidi) ta fadi, vhon tae juod prihlas bate , 
little, if any other, support..... .. " 


have failed to extend its fostering to the literature of the and to 

aid in to the learned in Europe the repositories of that literature, 
officials of the Company, therefore, tried to pull exactly 
opposite direction and a violent ensued 


tion and proselytisation of the Indian people? * 
(8) Should the Company accept for the eda- 
NL cation of the Indian people? Ifitshould, what should 
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On the first of these issues, the missionaries and their friends 

scored a clean victory. '' As Richter observes :— 3 

The 13th Resolution, the one in which the whole missionary anestion was 
really involved, ran as follows :\ ‘ Resolved, that it is the opinion of this Coh- 
mittee that it is the duty of this country to Promote the interests and happiness 
of the native inhabitants of the British dominions in India, and that measures 
ought to be adopted as may tend fo tha introduction among them of useful 
"knowledge and moral improvement. That in furtherance of the above, objects, 

) sufficient facilities shall be afforded by law to persons desirous of going to, or re- 
maining in, India for the purpose of accomplishing those benevolent designs’. That | 
meant that the missionaries were to be allowed to enter India and to reside there; 
they might preach, found churches, and discharge all spiritual duties; in a word, 
they might fulfil their missionary calling in its completest and widest sense, . 1 | 

On the second issue, the principal opposition to acceptance | 
of responsibility came from the Directors. In those days, 
education was not regarded as a responsibility of the State even 
in England; and very naturally, the East India Company was 
not prepared to accept it in India, Secondly, the Company was 
influenced more by financial than by philanthropic motives and 
resisted all attem;pts to increase obligations having a tendency 
to cut down the dividends. Thirdly, the people of India them- 
selves were most, apathetic in the matter. Oppressed by the 
anarchy that followed the decay of the Moghal Empire, their one 


' great need was the establishment of law and order and they 'iardly > 


had the te or energy to ask for anything else from their rulers. 
The task of making the Company accept responsibility for the 
education of the Indian people was, therefore, far from easy. 
But the opponents of the mission clauses felt.an urgent need of 
creating a powerful and rival agency in Indian education to coun- , 
teract the results of missionary enterprise. They, therefore, moved 
and successfully carried through a resolution which subsequently 
became the 43rd Section in the Charter. Itis quoted below : 


it shall be lawful for the Governor-General in Council to direct that out of , 
any surplus which may remain of the rents, revenues;/and profits arising from the 
said territorial acquisitions, after defraying the expenses of the military, civil and 
commercial establishments and paying the interest of the debt, in manner herein- 
after provided, a sum of not less than one lac of rupees i in each year shall be set apart 
and applied to the nevival and improvement of literature aud the encouragement 
of’thy learned natives of India, and for the introduction and promotion of a know- 

ledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories in India.? ! 


The sponsors of this Section were obviously influenced by | 


the ac. School of thought because,they spoke of the revival 


1jA. Richter: “op. cit) pp. 180-1. 3 3 | 
3 W. H. Sharp: of. cit, p. 22. 3» "i i 
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and improvement of literature (which referred to the Classical 
literatures in Sanskrit or Arabic) and of encouragement of the 
learned «natives of India. But ‘they wereealso anxious to teach c, 
wéstern science because the Indian people of this period were 
most ignorant in them and desired that attempts should be made 
to promote a knowledge of the ssiences among the inhabitants 
of theBritish territories in India. The principal implication “ 
of this clause was that the Company would create its own agency © 
to spend this amount of a lakh of rupees and try to educate the 
people of India in a secular and conservative fashion ds oppósed 
to the proselytising and revolutionary proposals of the mis- 

. Sionaries. The supporters of this resolution, believed that “ by 
fostering both Oriental and Occidental science . . . a reliable coun- 
terpoise, a protecting breakwater against the theeataned deluge of . 
missionary enterprise’? would be created, They little dreamed 
that this Section of the Act was laying the fourfdation of a state 
educational system in India which would fuse both the Government o“ 
and missionary schools into a commón structureón due course. 

The Charter Act of 1813, therefore, forms a turning point 
in the history of Indian education. With it, the agitation which _ 
Grant and Wilberforce carried on for nearly twenty years came 

«to a Successful conclusion ; the education of the Indian people ' 

. was definitely included withim the duties of the" Company ; a 
comparatively large amount was annually secured for educatignal 
activities ; and missionaries began to land in India in large 
numbers and establish English schools, thereby laying the found- 
ation of the modern educational system. 
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^ CHAPTER THREE Ss 
RUE à 

à OFFICIAL EXPERIMENTS IN EDUCATION 

(2813553) 

+ 1. General Features of the Period. The forty years be- 
tween the Charter Act of 1813 which merely compelled the East 
India Company to accept responsibility for the education of the 
Indian people and the Despatch of 1854 which prescribed an 
educational policy for India in detail, form the second importaut 
period in the history of education in India during the British 


- Rule. The main events of this period will be narrated in this 


4 


and the following chapter; but in order fo understand them in 
their proper perspective, it is necsssary to study some important 
general features of this period. 


` (a) This period was mainly one of conquest dd consolida- 
tion of the British power in India. The attention of the Court 
of Directors or of Parliament was, therefore, focussed, through- 
out this period, dn political issues such as the relations with 
Indian Princes, waging of wars and signing of treaties, ánd the 


setting’ ip of a police and military administration in the newly 


conquered areas with a view to maintaining law and order. 
Education was, therefore, a back-bench subject which came up 
for discussion at infrequent intervals and which was allotted 
only a meagre portion of the total administrative expenditure. 
This general neglect of Indian education by the Court of Direc- 
tors and Parliament is the principal cause of its slow progress. 


-(b) Another feature of this period which deserves notice 


is the absence of) educationists to deal with the problems of 
Indian education. The Education Departments did not exist 
at the time—they were created only; in 1854. The problems 
of Indian education were, therefore, dealt with, as they arose, 
by the Governors-General or Governors or by the members of 
the Education Boards, Councils and Committees which came to 


be set up. These were mostly military or civil officers who had, 
. no-professional training and, very often, not even an aptitude 


for education. Some of ther, it is true, were men of wide sym- 
patiies and a hümane cultu-e and, with their robust common 
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sense, laid down such broad-based and umerring educational 
policjes as might do credit to any professional educationist. 
But these exceptions only prove ‘the rule and it cannot be gain- 
said that, throughout this period, the educational problems of 
India were mostly handled by amateurs—the civil and military 
officers of the Company —workipg if; an honorary capacity. The 
benefit&,of a professionally trained and wholetinie bureaucracy 
were denied to education during this period and this is one of 
the principal reasons ‘why the educational controversies of this 
period, ‘were so bitter, so-protracted and so often wrongly decided. 


KOJ The third feature i is ‘the extremely minor role played ‘by’ 
Indians in building up the new system of education i in this period. 
At the policy-drafting level, the voice of. Indians hardly 1 mattered. 
It is true that men like Raja Ram Moliàn Roy, Islivarachandra 
Vidyasagar or’ ' Jagannath Shankarset did participate: jn policy- 
drafting and, îh some mattets, éven succeeded in winning a point 
or two. But in'spite of such instances, it would still be correct 
to’ Say that,” prior to 1854, ‘educational policies in India were 
discussed or dacidéd’almost exclusively by officials of the’ Com- 
pany or’ the missionaries! This could hardly te helped because 
the number of educated Indians (r.e. educated in’ accordance 
Sith tHe modern system): was very small and an, enlightened 
Indian Spiition had not yet come into existence. d) 


(4) The fourth feature of. this period. is the: existence of a 
large number of controversies. In fact, it may even be described 
á$ a period of controversies rather than of achievements. This 
unhappy. xesult was ,partly due to the three features already 


described and partly to the'vagueness c of the Charter Act of 1813 « 


itself, The framers of ‘this Act had no precedent to follow because, 
at this time, even England did not have either an Education 
Department or a State policy in education. The¥, therefore, con- 
tented themselves "by stating the objects of the educatiqnal policy 
in India, viz, “ the reyival and improvement of literature ” 
* the encouragement of the learned natives of Indja ", » and“ the 
introduction and promotion of a "knowledge of sciences among 
thé inhabitants of British territories in India ” ; but they gave 
no ‘directions regarding the methods to be employed to secure 
» these objects. It was. but natural, therefor Á that controversies 
. Should arise on the subject, and tke events of he forty years 
following the Charter Act of ,1813 showed. that controversies 
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arose round four main issues, viz., the objects ofi educational 
policy; the medium of instruction, the agencies for organising; 
educational institutioas, and the methods £o be intend d to spread 
education among the people. 

‘Regarding the objects of educational policy the: controversies 
, Were not serious/and referre@ majnly to the emphasis to be laid 
on the different: objectives of educational effort. One school of 


> thought: talked iof- the: duty’ of England to educate its Indian 


subjects ; another school emphasized the introduction and spread 
of western’ literatureiand science among the Indian people as 
of paramount importance ; and a third school ‘spoke mainly of 
the utilitarian objestive of training Indians to hold subordinate 
positions in, the Company's seryice. 

_ Regarding . the agencies to be utilised for organising, jerk 
tional, institutions, opinions differed considgrably, | Some favoured 
encouragement of missionary enterprise on. the IE of Parlia- 
mentary grants to the voluntary schools in England, Others 
objected to this Proposal on political grounds; andon the: principle of 
religiousneutrality —because the missionaries aimed at conversions), 


, frs and, foremost—and recommended the, encouragement .of 


indigenous schools:conducted by the Indian people themselves. A 
third point of view condemned the indigenous schools as inéfficient 
and incapable of improvement and recommended the; establish-. 
ment of new schools which should have properly trained teachers 
and which should work under the direct control of the Company. 


On the ‘subject of the methods to be adopted to spread educa- 
Hon among the people, opinion was divided between two schools 
„of thought. One school believed that etlucation always filters down 
` to the masses from the upper classes.. It, therefore, felt that the 
Company need only educate the upper classes of s socie and leave 
it to them to spread education among the masses. “was the 
famous downward filtration, theory. The other school felt that 
the downward filtration theory would. not work in India and 
recommended that the Company should make direct attempts 
to,educate thé masses. 
» . The most violent controversies, however, broke out on the 
subject of the medium of instruction. Here. the opinion. was 
divided among three schools ; Š i 

"6 The first. school consisted of the kite officials of the 
Cémpany in Bengal who gcnerally believed that the policy of 
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Warren Hastings and Minto, was the last: word on educational 
statesmanship. ' They advocated the encouragement of Sanskrit 


and Ardbic studies and suggested that ‘Western science and 


'knbwledge should be spread in India. through the menam $ 


these, languages, ; 

(i) The second school consisfed of ;men like Miró ‘atid , 
Biphinstoné who believed: in encouraging education through _ 
the medium of the modern Indian languages. They argued that ^ 
this was the only way in which western knowledge cquid AX 
the mass of the people.) 

(ii) The third school consisted of persons who believed 
in the wisdom of Grant's advice and advocated the spread of 
Western knowledge through the medium of English. This school 
included the missionaries and the younger civilians in the employ- 
ment of the Company.* Their voice, though insignificant during 
the earlier period, became of paramount importance at a later 
date, when reper came to India and sphere tios d leadership. 

It must be noted that all these controversies and schools of 
thought were*found mostly among the European | officials of the 
Company, Indian opinion was, at this time, ‘almost non-exist- ' 


€ 


co 


gut. lp the first place, the number of Indians who could take ^ 


„part in discussions regarding educational ‘policies was extremely 


small; secondly, the few Indians who had the authotity and 
influerice to speak on this subject generally followed one or other 
of the groups among the European officers and were not as yet 
able to chalk out any policy of their own ; and lastly, Indian 
opinion wielded no influence with the Company and educational 
policies were made and uflmade according to the rise or fall of. 
the parties among the European servants of the Company alóne. 

As may be anticipated, the only authority whicli could 
silencé these ‘controvefsies was that of the CSurt of Directors. 
Had they given a definite ruling on the subject, all the servants 
of the Company would have been compelled to accept it and 
the development eof education in India would have been more 
rapid and harmonious. But prior to 1853, the Directors 
seemed ‘unwilling to:come to a definite decision. In effect, 
they agreed with each school and differed from 4ll.. This policy, 
or the lack of one, has been oftencascribed to indifferenceg but 
this conclusion does not appear ip be fair. We would rather 
attribute it toa deire on the Directors’ part to give a trial to 
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évery method. The Despatch of 1854, however, gave a definite 
ruling on ‘all these. controversies and X them. almost 
finally. ' j 
"lej Onè more general feature of this period may be noted 
here. This was, first and foremost, a period of experiments. 
The East India‘ Company wa$ new to problems of Indian educa- 
tion and, therefore, was trying to arrive at a workable formu 
though the usual method of trial and error. The Court of 
Directors kept an open mind on the subject and, in the initial 
stages, sanctioned every proposal that came up. » We, therefore; 
find. different, educational experiments going on simultaneously 
in India—Thomasoü trying to build up a system of mass éducà- 
tion in the North-Western Province on the foundation of the 
indigenous schools, while the Bombay Board of Education con- 
demned the indigenous schools and tried.to, build up a, network 
of official schools, instead ; Bengal was neglecting, the Indian 
languages and adopting English as a medium of instruction when 
Bombay was making an attempt. to give even the highest educa- 
. tion through the mother-tongue , of the students; and so on. 
Ona superficial view, these appear as contradictory policies ; 
but such experimentation was definitely essential. It helped 
materially in, coming to final decisions on controversialissues? 
US ‘against this background of general apathy, amateurish 3 
handling of problems, the utter neglect (or rather, absence) of 
an Indian viewpoint and complete domination by certain 
controversies that the first experiments. of the Company to 
-~ create an educational Arsen for India are to be interpreted and 
understood. à 


“102, Official Efforts in India (1813-23). With these lifirodus: 
tory remarks, we will turn to the narration of the events of the. 
period under review: .We shall first deseribe the official efforts 
of the Company and then turn to the non-official efforts—both 
missionary and non-missionary. 5 E 

As was pointed out in the last chapter, the £ourt of Directors 
had ‘fought strenüously against the reforms proposed by Wilber- 
force and lost. They were, therefore, none too enthusiastic to 
spend the sum of one lakh of rupees on education as required by. 
the Charter Act of 1813. But owing partly to the continuous 
agitation cerried on by the! missionaries and the Company's 
officials and partly to the influense of the Tiberàl spirit which 
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, Committee consisted of ten members and included H. T. Prinsep, 
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dominated the English life of this period, the Work of organising 
a state system of education, was begun. almost simultaneously 


in all the three presidencies by about 1823 and continued to : 


expand di 1833. when, following. the English example of ‘the ` 


first Parliamentary | grant for education, the educational grafit 
of India was also increased from ene lakh to ten lakhs of rupees - 
«per annum. id b 
(3. Official Educational Enterprise in India between 1823” 
and 1858. In 1853, the British territories in India were, divided 
into five Provinces—the Presidencies of Bengal, Bombay, Madras 
and the Provinces of U.P. (then called the North-Western’ Pro- 
vinces), and the Punjab. The -principal landmarks in official 
educational enterprise in India between 1823 and 1853 can, 
therefore, be conveniently stated according to Provinces, ' ' 


4. The Presidency of Bengal was the first-Province to take 
up the work of educationaf reorganisation which was made 
possible by the liberal attitude which the Court of Directors . 
adopted by about 1823. In a Resolution dated l7th July 1823, 
the Governer-General-in-Council appointed a’ General Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction for the Bengal Presidency. * The 


a 


who became famous later on by his opposition to Macaulay, and 


` H. H. Wilson who was a great Oriental scholar. The Brant of 


one lakh of rupees provided by the Charter Act of 1813 was als 
placed at the disposal of the Committee. f 

The Committee consisted mostly of persons who were greet 
admirers ef Sanskrit and Arabic literature and hence the decision 
of the Committee to follow? the view of Lord Minto and encourage 
Oriental Learning can hardly be regarded with surprise. Between 


. 1823 and 1833, the Committee tls 


(a) reorganisedethe Calcutta Madrassals and the Benares - 
Sanskrit College ; Yos 
~ (b) established a Sanskrit College at Calcutta in 1824; ^ 
(c) established two more Oriental Colleges at Agra and 
^ Delhi ; $ H eo 
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cc 


(d) undertook the printing and publication of Sanskrit c. 


and Arabic books ona large scale; amd, . i 
(e) employed Oriental scholars to translate English books 


containing useful Tode into the Oriental iugi c 
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pee But very'soon after its establishtnent the Committee” jaia 
that its work had'roused considerable! opposition. ‘The „first 
attack came from a few enlightened Indians led by Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy. ‘The Raja submitted a memorial to the Governor- 
Genéeralon 11th December 1823 and urged that the proposals 
for establishing a Sanskrit College at Calcutta should be aban- 


'doned and Government should “ promote a more liberal an? 


enlightened system of instruction; embracing mathematics, 
natural , Philosophy, chemistry, anatomy, with other useful 
sciences; Which may be accomplished with the sum) proposed 
by employing a few gentlemen of talents and learning educated 
in Europe and providing a college furnished with necessary books, 
instruments, and other apparatus?! This memorial is a good 
indication of the direction in which the wind was beginning to 
blow and shows how the desire for English education was spread- 
ing among Indidns. But no heed was paid to this memorial 


A and the plan for establishing the Sanskrit ee at Calcutta 


was carried out. > 

A still more formidable attack on the Coumpittents work 
, Came from the Court of Directors themselves. In a despatch, 
. dated 18th February 1824, they wrote :— 

We apprehend that the plan of the institutions to the improvelnent of? 


which our attentfon is now directed was oziginally and fundamentally erroneous. , 


The great cnd should not have been to teach Hindoo learning, but useful learning. 
No doubt in teaching useful learning to the Hindoos or Mahomedans, Hindoo 
media or Mahomedan media, so far as they were found the most effectual, would 
have been proper to be employed and Hindoo and Mahomedan prejudices would 
kave needed to be consulted while every thing which was useful in Hindoo or 
Mahomedan literature it would have been proper to retain; nor,would there 
have been any insuperable difficulty in introdycing ufider these reservations a 
system of instruction from which great advantage might have been derived. 
In professing on the other hand to establish séminaries for the purpose of teaching 
mer~Hindoo or mere Mahomedan literature, you bound yourselves to teach a, 
great deal of what uet not a little of what was purely mischievous and 
a small remainder indeed in which utility was in ally way concerned.* 


This Gespatch set the Committee thinking. “ The Directors 
urged a bold advance and were backed up, not very zealously, 
by t the Governer-General. The Committee, in?close touch with 
the ‘majority of public opinion and the view of the pandits, 


7 hesitated to embark on so large a measure of. innovation."3 It 


y 


2 


urged that ihe Hindus and ATE still had “ vigorous’ 
NS from Educational Records, Vol. y 101. 


Itjd., pp. 91-2. a * 
3 Ibid., p. 81. ? I 
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prejudices”. dgainst European learning, that Oriental literature 
was not to: be summarily condemned and that.it had a utility of 
its own, ‘that the use of a classicaf language as a medium of instruc- 
tión was unavoidable, that there were neither books nor teachers 
available just then to impart instruction in European sciencés 
through such a medium, that the*Committee was concentrating 
nthe preparation of such books and the training 6f such teachers, ‘ 
and that, ere long, the Directors’ instructions would x fully 
complied With. |The plea was accepted by the Directors and the 
Committee continued its work of encouraging classical ‘education. 
But public opinion was rapidly growing in favour of English 
educatione Several factors contributed to fhis end. The work 
of the missionaries had greatly popularised English education. 
Secondly, Indian leaders like Raja Ram Mohan Roy were also 
urging their countrynten to study the language and literature of 
England and through it, to acquire a knowledge of the Western 
sciences. Thizdly, English was growing in political importance 
as the language of the rulers and persons desifous of obtaining 
lucrative posés under Government found that a capacity to speak 


and write English materially helped them in. their object? In . 


"to a’ Black-coated profession with a decent income and an im- 
' portant status in society. It'is not to be wondered, “therefore, 
if many Indians of that generation looked forward to English 
education as a panacea for all their ills. all 
This growing demand for English could not, therefore, ke 
long neglected by the General Committee of Public Instruction 
and steps had to be takéh to meet it to some extent at least, 
Thus by 1833, the Commiftee attached English classes to: the 
College at Agra and the Calcutta Madrassah. At Delhieand 
Benares, district English schools were estabkshed. But these 
half measures could hardly be expected to satisfy the public need. 
In 1823, the Committee vas perhaps justified in holding on to 
classical education for fear of offending Indian people. But its 
persistence in this policy in the face of a public demand to the 
contrary led to a split in the Committee itself. Out of the 
` ten members of the Committee, five supported the policy of 
giving encouragement to Oriental literature arid were known as 
ion and were known as*the 


fact, n study of English was rapidly bécorüing the royal road , 
b 


v 


the Oriental party and the rest p in favour of the adoption of . 


English. asa. ‘medéum’ of instru 
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English party. ‘The Oriental party was led by H. T. Prinsep 
who was then the Secretary to Government of Bengal in the 
Education Departmeat, and..cohsisted of the older members. of 
the Company's service, The English party had no definite 
Rader. It consisted mostly of the younger. servants of the 
Company who looked forward to, the support. of Macaulay who 
>` was then the President of the General Committee: of, Publis 
» Instruction and the Law Member of the Executive Council of the 
Govelbor-Generdl. This equal division of parties in' the Com- 
mittee made it extremely difficult to.carry on the work of educa- 
tion. There were “ recurring and inconvenient?” discussions 
at meetings, and almost every topic that came up for, discussion 
got mixed up with these fundamental differences. ometimes 
no decision could be reached. Very often a decision in favour 
of one party would be reached if any members of tle opposite 
side accidentally happened to be absent; and more often than 
not, the decision would be reversed at another meeting when 
the former party, would happen to be in a minority. Evidently, 
Such a state of affairs could not go on for long and early i in 1835, 
doth the parties in the Committee decided to submit their dispute 
' to the Governor-General-in-Council for orders. 

. At this distance of time, it is quite unnecessary td enter 
into all, the détails of the controversy which „spread over several - 
years. it would suffice for the purpose of this narrative to state 
the view of the Oriental party which was led by H. T. Prinsep 
and then to present the other side by an analysis of Macaulay's 
Minute on the subject. 

(a) The Orientalis View: The most important argument 
of the Oriental party centered round the interpretation of the 
forty-third section of the Charter Act of 1813. As has been 
already mentioned, this section directed that a sum of not, less 
than a lakh of Pipes shall be expended every year for “ the 
revival and improvement of literature and the encouragement 
of the learned natives of' India, and°for the introduction and 
promotion of asknowledge of the sciences amorig the inhabitants 
of the British territories in India.” With regard to the first 
two objects mentioned i in this section, the Oriental | party argued 
as'under:— — | 


The literature meant to be so r)vived and encouraged was the literature 
of the two great classes of populatioi}, the Moosulmans and the Hindus. ... The 
revi?al of literature has been promo by, the assistanze given to seminaries of 
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education previously existing, and. by the establishment ‘of fresh, and likewise 
through the printing and publishing of classical works hitherto only to be procured 
in manuscript. To these objects a certain proportion of the funds assigned has 
been made applicable, The encouragement of leafned men, the next thing 
indfcated, has been effected as well through the afforded them in institu- 
tions of education and in the superintendence and preparation of works fer 
publication as by other advantages incident to the system pursued, amongst 
which not the least effectual is the provisfon for securing prolonged study by 
stipends ¢o promising students. All this has been done for the natives and their * 
literature +|, 


d c 

As regards the third object, i.e. the introduction and promo- 
tion of a knowledge of the sciences, it was argued that’Indéans 
had a prejudice against European knowledge and science and 
that they would not accept it at all unless jt was presented to 
them thréugh a. classical language which, they respected and 
along. withthe culture of ‘their ancestors to which they were 
passionately attached. -It was, therefore, suggested that the 


-action of the Committée in translating useful books from. English 


into Arabic and Sanskrit was perfectly justified. The Oriental 
party, therefdte, maintained thate their 'actiops were. entirely 
within. the Charter Act of 1813, and that their policy could not 
be changed ifnless the Charter Act was amended by Parliament 
itself. ; 3i A gi oh i 

e Stcondly, the Oriental party were extremely keen on pre- 


. serving the existing institutions of Oriental learning which the 


‘English party proposed to abolish. This was the real“ question 
at issue, The Oriental party knew the weakness of their case 
and were prepared to accept a compromise by suggesting that 
Government should leave it to the option of the student to choose 
whichever‘ education. he liked, whether classical or English. But 
they would.not agree to the idea of closing Oriental institutions; 
In their view, such a step wasentirely opposed to the Government 
‘policy of conciliating the people and would even bordef oft in- 
tolerance. Prinsep was particularly keen aout the Calcutta , 
Madrassah. He argued that the Madrassah was e 
an endowment made by Warref, Hastings more than 50 years ago and for the 
support of which cerfain funds, viz. the Jand revenue of the Muhal part 
of which is included in the Barrackpore park were i ly assigned, At 
first, the Institution was left to the uncontrolled management of the Moola 
placed by Mr. Hastings at its head. The Muhal, however, was under the Khas 
üagement of the Board of Revenue and the varying amount realised from it 


was placed at the Moolavee's wi od Subsequently the Muhal was made over 


ata fixed Jama to the Raja of Nudeea vien he was restored to his esfates of 
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which this formed a part. Except, therefore, that the direct management of the 
lands was not in the hands of the Principal and Professors and Fellows of the 
college this was assuredly as complete an Endowment as any of the,coll&ges of 
Oxford and Cambridge or ùs the Blue Coat School in London can poast oti 
He, therefore, argeed that even if it was decided to close the 


existing Orjental institutions, there were — | 
many considerations which should protect the Madrusa at least from amy present 


> demolition. It'is’the only link through which the Government has at present 


any connection whatsoever with the instruction of the Mooslim youth of Bengal. 
It?is not one of the passing institutions of recent establishment for the support 
of which funds are assigned from the Parliamentary lac of rupees but is an old 
estáblished College endowed separately, and efüciently performing the purposes 
of the endowment.? haon dux ] 

The other arguments advanced by the Oriental party do not 
amount to much. It was argued, for instance, that Indians could 
never master the English language, that an imposition of the 
English language upon the people would provoke their resent- 
ment, and sovotl. These arguments were not likely to convince’ 
the Government of that time. Indians were giving increasing | 
evidence of theis ability to master the English language, and a 
Governor-General like Bentinck, who abolished the cruel custom 
of Sati, would not have been daunted by fear of public resentment 


' from carrying out what he thought to be in the interest of the 


people. t i i [4 s 
(© Macdulay's Minute’: Let us now turn to the other side- 
of the shield and see how the case of the English party was argued 
by Macaulay. He took no part in the controversy at the meetings 
of the General Committee of Public Instruction because he’ knew 
that the matter would again come before him as a member of the 
Executive Council. So, when the papars dealing with the dispute 
‘were placed before the Council, he wrote his famous Minute 
regarding the new educational policy. It is dated 2nd February 
1835 arid is a document of great historical importance. j 
The first question that Macaulay took up for discussion in 
his Minuté referred to the interpretation of Section 43 of the 
Charter Act of 1813. Macaulay argued that the word “ litera- 
ture " occurririg in this section could be interpreted to mean 
English literature, that the epithet of a “ learned native of India ” 
could also be applied to a person versed in the philosophy of 
Locke or the poetry of Milton, and that the object of promoting 
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a'knowledge of sciences coüld'only be accomplished by:the-adop- 
tion of English as the medium of instruction. If this interpreta- 
tion were not accepted, Macaulay was.willing to propose an Act 
rescinding’ Section 43 of the Charter. Qbviously, Macaulay is 
treading on slippery ground here. His interpretation is certainly 
far-fetched, if not actually inaccurate. 


**' Mataulay also differed from the Oriental party regarding 
the continuance: of the institutions of Oriental learning. He 
held the view that these Should be closed as they did ngt serve 


any useful purpose. He said :— ; 

The admirers of the Oriental system of educatión have used another 
argument which, if we admit it to be valid, is decisive against all change. They 
conceive that the public faith is pledged to the present system and that to alter 
the appropriation of any of the funds which have hitherto been spent in encourag- 
ing the study of Arabic and Sanskrit would be downright spoliation. It is not 


asy to understand by whateprocess of reasoning they can have arrived at this 


easy 
conclusion. The grants which are made from the public purge for the encourage- 


ment of literature differ in no respect from the grants which are made from the 
same purse for othtr objects of real or supposed utility. We found a sanitarium 
on a spot which we suppose to be healthy. Do we thereby pledge ourselves to 
keep a sanitariur there if the result should not answer our expectations? We 
commence the erection of a pier. Is it a violation of the public faith to stop 


«the works if we afterwards see reason to believe 


«  Mt$caulay then proceeds to examine the problem of the < 


medium of instruction on grounds of expediency or desirability. 
Obviously, Government could have selected any one (f three 
languages : the mother-tongue of the people, an oriental classical 
language, or English. It is extremely unfortunate, however, 
‘that the claims of the mother-tongue were brushed aside by botk 
the parties: For instance, Macaulay observed :— 


All parties seem to be agreed on one point, that the dialects commonly « 
spoken among the natives of this‘ part of India contain neither literary‘nor 
scientific information, and are moreover so poor and rude that, until they,are 
enriched from some other quarter, it will not be easy to translate any valuable 
workintothem. It seems to be admitted on all sides, that th€ intellectual improve- 
ment of those classes of the people who have the means of pursuing higher studies 
can at present be effected only by,means of some language not vernacular amongst 
them. 

c 
This condemnation of the spoken languages of the people 
naturally left the choice of a medium of instruction between 


Sanskrit and Arabic on the one hand and English on the other. 
Macaulay admittedly did not know either Arabic or Sanskrit 
but he gave it as the considered] opinion of Orientalists that 
“a single shelf*of aegood Eanes library was worth the whole 
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native literature of India and Arabia ".. And regarding the 
utility and importance of English, he wrote :— " 

The claims of our own language it is hardly necessary tọ, récapitulate. 
It stands pre-eminent even among the languages of the West. It abounds with 
yorks of imagination not imèrior to the noblest which Greece has bequeathed to 
us,—with models of every species of eloquence,—with historical compositions 
which, considered merely as narratives, have seldom been surpassed, and which, 
considered as vehicles of ethical and political instruction, have npver been 
equalled,—with just and lively representations of human life and human nature,— 
with the most profound speculations on metaphysics, morals, government, 
jurisprudence, trade,—with full and correct information respecting every experi- 
meatal sticace which tends to preserve the health, to increase the comfort, or to 
expand the intellect of man. Whoever knows that language has ready access 
to all the vast intellectual wealth which all the wisest nations of the earth have 


' created and hoarded in-the course of ninety generations, It may safely be said 


that the literature now extant in that language is of greater value than all the 
literature which three hundred years ago was extant in all the languages of the 
world together. .. „In India, English is the language spoken by the ruling 
class, It is spoken by the higher class of natives at the seats of Government., It 
is likely to become che language of commerce throughout the seas of the East. 

The peroration that follows this eulogy of English is cha- 
racteristic of Macaulay. With an assuredness that is only 
equalled by his ignorance and in a style that is remarkable for 
"its force, he asks :— F 

The question now, before us is simply whether, when it is in our powe? 
to teach this language, we shall teach languages in which, by universal c'nfessior, 
there are no books on any subject which deserve to, be compared to our own, 
whethes, When we can teach European “science, we shall teach systems which, 
by universal confession, wherever they differ from those of Europe differ for the 
worse, and whether, when we can patronise sound philosophy and true history, 
we shall countenance, at the public expense, medical doctrines which would 
disgrace an English farrier, astronomy which would move laughter in girls at an 
English boarding school, history abounding with kings thirty feet high and reigns 
thirty thousand years long, and geography made of seas of treacle and seas of 
butter. > 

r " 

Referring to the question of ihe alleged prejudices of the 
Irdiar, people against English education, Macaulay argued that 
it was the duty 5f England to teach Inéians what was good for 
their health, and not what was palatable to their taste. Even 
assuming that the taste of the pecple should be consulted, 
Macaulay argued that Indians had given sufficient evidence of 
*heir love for English. In support of this, he pointed out that 
while the Committee of Public Instruction was finding it hard 
to dispose of its:oriental publications, the English books of the 
Calcytta School Book Society wer^ selling in thousands and 


» bringing in huge profit. He Also drew attention to the fact that 


while the students of the MP QM Sanskrit College had 
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to'be paid stipends, the pupils in the English schools were prepared 
to pay for the instruction received therein. 


. Regarding the argument. that the, Sanskrit and Arabic 
languages should be studied as the. languages of tHe law and 
religion of the people, Macaulay pointed out that the best course 
for Government would, be to. codify Hindu and Muslim laws in . 
Fhglish; and not to incur heavy expenditure on the maintenance 
of the, Oriental institutions. i ope 


On. these. grounds, among others Macaulay « ‘strongly 
recommended that the. object. of educational ‘policy: in) India 
should be the spread of western learning, through. the medium 
of the English language.. He also suggested that the existing 
institutions of Oriental learning should be closed forthwith and 
that funds thus released should be used for the promotion of 


THEME education,‘ ok bs 


' (c) Lord. William: Bentinck dans the Minute: The argu- 
ments advanced by Macaulay in "support ofchis: view were 
immediately accépted by Lord William Bentinck who, in his 
Resolution of’ 7th March 1835, passed the following orders :— 


The Governor-General of India in Council has attentively considered the 
two lettés from the Secretary to the Committee of Public Instruction, dated the 


.21st and 22nd January last, and the papers referred to in themc y 


First, His: ‘Lordship in Council is of opinion that the great obfect of the 
British Government ought to be the promotion of European literature and science 
among the natives of India ; and that all the funds appropriated for the purpose 
of education would be best ‘employed on English education alone, | 


Second. But it is not the intention of His Lordship in Council to abolish 
any College of school of native learning, while the native » population shall appear 
to be inclined to avail themselves of the advantages which it affords, and His, 
Lordship in Council directs that al. the existing professors and students a£ all" 
the institutions under the superintendence of the Committee shall continue to 
receive their stipends... . no stipend shall be given to any student that Say 
hereafter enter at any of these institutions ; and that ween any professor a 
Orientallearning shall vacate his situation, the Committee shall report to the 
Government the number and state of the class in order that the Govérnment may. 
be able to decide upon the expediency of appointing a successor. 


Third. It has.cofne to the knowledge of the Governor-General in Council that 
a large sum has been expended by the Committee on the printing of Oridntél 
works ; His Lordship in Council directs that no portion of the furids shal rsi 
beso SEC X 
^c Fourth. His Lordship in Council directs that all the funds whiĉh these reforms 
will leave at the disposal of the Cémmittee pe henceforth employed i ini 
to the native population a knowledge of English literature and science through 
the medium of the English language ; and Fis Lordship in Council requests the 
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Committee to submit to Government, with all expedition, a plan for the 
accomplishment of this purpose! i; .) i : R 

. (d) The importarce of this controversy is very often exagg- 
erated. We feel that the question under dispute was not one of 
great importance at all and that, as a matter of fact, both the 
parties were in the wrong. The correct solution of the problem 
would have becn to adopt the Indian languages as the media of 
instruction. It was a mistake to brush them aside summarily 
as being “ rude and poor " and incapable of expressing scientific 
or titerdry ideas. Tf the classical party was wrong in fighting for 
the retention of Sanskrit or Arabic as media of instruction, 
Macaulay was equally wrong in suggesting the adoption of a 
foreign language like English as the medium ofinstruction. In 
our opinion, a controversy of far greater’ importance is the one 
that took place in Bombay where the conflict lay between Indian 
languages on thv one hand and English on the other. 

« (e) Macaulay's Contribution, to Indian Education: ‘The role 
of Macaulay hiraself.is variously described. Some regard him 
as a '' torch-bearer in the: path of progress "' ; another section, 
which attributes the later. discontent ,and. political unrest in 


` India to the spread, of English education, blames Macaulay as 


the cause of all trouble. Some dislike him for his ignorant anc 
violent. condemnation of Indian languages, culture and religion ; 
while others blame him for being responsible for the neglect of 
Indian languages that inevitably followed upon the use of English 
as the medium of instruction. " 

"A closer examination will, however, show that these 'opinions 
are both incorrect and unfair. To call Macaulay a "' torch-bearer 


“in the.path of progress ”’ gives. an; exaggerated. account of the 


role that’ he actually’ played. It must be remembered that 
MAcdulay did not create the desire for English education—that 
desire was already there and it had its origin in the material 
advantagés which were then inseparably connected with a know- 
ledge of English. He was not even the organiser of the English 
natty, because"it was already in existence when he arrived in 
India. In fact, when Macaulay came to India in 1834, the 
battle between the old and the new was already in full swing. 
The people desired English education and being unable ‘to: get 


it fróm the Company, quenched their thirst in the missionary | 


3 i 
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Schools. .The younger generation ‘of civilians, Jed ‘by its zeal 
for reform, was eager to introduce English education. But the 
rising tide: igi both; these-forces.Was held i&'check by the older 
polfticians in service who. believed: that the policy o£ Hastings 
and Minto was good for all time and who, no doubt, were support® 
ed byithe conservative and reactiorfary forces among the Indians 
thémselyes. «Tt. was 'at this time that Macaulay tame upon the 
scene to burst open the locks of conservatism with the power pf 
his rhetoric, and let in the flood of new ideas. He was only 
responsible for, the quick decision of a. controversy taf wotld 
otherwise, have dragged on for years but which, nevertheless, 
could. never have -been decided in favour of glassical languages. 

One need) not, however, object to the generosity of Mac- 
aulay's.admirers. which: makes them place him much higher in 
public estimation thar he réally deserves.: But, it is certainly 
to. be: regretted that he is condemned: unfairly for things for 
which he was geally not’ responsible.’ Perhaps the only aspect 
of Macaulay's Minute which can be justly’ blaméd isits'condem- 
nation of Ogental literature and religion. But now'that a 
hundred years have elapsed since those words were written, 
we cannot do better than ignore this part of his writings. After 
All; hif motives were not dishonourable and it is always good to 


‘forget and forgive. ! The other*criticisms on Macaulay are, how- 


ever, unjustifiable. For instance, to blame Macaulay for the 
neglect of Indian languages is not altogether fair. Macaulay 
was aware of the importance of the adoption of Indian languages 
as media of instruction. But he was apparently advised by local 


persons on both sides of the controversy that this was impossible, 


and he,can hardly be blamed for taking them at their word. , 


Perhaps the least charitable are those who condemn dim 
as the cause of all the subsequent political digcontent. -In the 


first place, itis a doubtful issue whether this political agitation 


could not. have originated in the absence of English education. 
But even if it was the result of such education, this is a matter 
of which England might well be proud. It is interesting to note 
that Macaulay himself had visualized some such result amd 


„described it as “a title to glory ’ in. his speech, in i the: House of 


Commons on ne Charter Agt of 1833.1 His 
^ i ie a 
1Dadabhai pex SPoverig and UneBritish Rule if India, p.98. 
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(f) The Enà -of -the YAnglicist-Classicist Controversy ` in 
Bengal (1839): It 'woùld-be'a mistake, however, to suppose that 
the controversy came?to án'end with the resolution of, Bentinck’s 
Government quoted above.:: It lingered on for about five years. 
andowas finally closed in a’ Minute, dated: 24th November 1839, 
by Lord Auckland who was tien the Governor-General of India. 
° This Minute is*an important document of the history of; Indian 
œ education. It deals with several topics but. particularly with 
the Anglicist-Classicist’ controversy, the recommendations of 
Adam regarding the improvement of indigenous education; and 
the problem of the:medium ‘of instruction in’ secondary schools. 
` By 1839, much of the heat of the conflict had cooled down. 
Macaulay had left India. The Oriental party had come to realise 
the futility of resisting the spread of English and had accord- 
ingly moderated their. demands:! They mow pleaded only for 
the continuance, of the existing institutions of Oriental learning 
* and for some funds for publication of: valuable Oriental: books. 
The ground was;'therefore, quite ready for.a compromise. When - 
Lord Auckland succeeded Lord William Bentinck, the controversy 
. seems:to have been. reopened in some form or other, perhaps 
with considerable bitterness on both sides.’ But Lord Auckland’ 
shrewdly guessed the real cause of the conflict and. put. dn-end' 
to the- controversy.. One cannot ido better than ito. allow 
Lord Auckland) himself to «explain his diagnosis, of the 
` trouble :— pst? ; yat ib 3o. " 
I may observe that it may in my opinion be clearly adritted, and I am 
glad from the papers before me to see that this opinion is supported. by, 
the authority of Mr. Prinsep, that the insufficiency of the funds assigned by the 
state for the purposes of public instruction had been amongst the main causes 
of the violent disputes which have taken place upon the education question, 
and that if the funds previously appropriated to the cultivation of Oriental 
litėiuture had been spered, and other means placed at the disposal of the 
promoters of English »ducation, they might have pursued their object aided by 
the good wishes of all. In the Bengal Presidency, with, its immense territory 
and a revenue of about 13 millions, the yearly expenditure of the Government 
on this account is little in excess of £24,000 or 2,40,000 rupees, and I need not 
say how in a country like India, it is to the Goyernment that the population 
myst mainly look for facilities in the acquisition of improved learning. . . «^ The 
sum immediately at command was limited. , Parties wishing to promote the . 
„ diffusion of knowledge in different forms contended eagerly, the one to retain, 
the other to gain, that sum for the schemes to which’ they were respectively 
favourable, and’had fresh sums been at once procurable, no one might have 
objectedi to their employment for a full and fair experiment on the new ideas 
which began tojprevail The inference to which I would point front these facts 
and Übservations is that a. principle Of wise liberality, aot svinting any object 
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which can reasonably be recommended, but granting a measured and discriminat- 
ing encouragement to all, is likely to command general acquiescence, and to 
obliterate, jt may be hoped, the recollecon of the acgimony which has been so 
prejudicial ‘to ¢he public weal in the course of past proceedings.! 

The obvious remedy was to assign additional funds so as to 
satisfy both the parties and that was precisely the step taken 
by Lord Auckland. He passed orders which y ^ 


je) Q) guaranteed the "continuation of the existing çe 


institutions of Oriental learning and the payment 
of adequate grants for entertainment of ‘‘etlte most 
eminent professors" and adequate scholarships to 
students ; * 

(M) encouraged the preparation and publication of 
useful books of instruction in Oriental languages 
provided that the expenditure was kept within limits 
of the fund$ sanctioned for Oriental education ; and 

(iii) also directed that "the first duty of the Oriental 
Colleges was to impart instruction in Qriental learning 
and that they may conduct English classes, if neces- 
saty, after that duty had been properly discharged.. 

Asmay beeasily imagined, these orders fully satisfied theOrient- 
al party. The entire additional cost of the above proposals was 
about Rs, 31,000 per year and Losd Auckland could proudly,report 
that the Court of Directors would “ approve of our havirfg closed 
these controversies at this limited amount of increased expense". 

On the other hand, Lord Auckland was also able to satisfy 
the demands of the Anglicist party. In the first place, he assign: 

a sum of more thanva lakp of rupees for the spread of English 
education, Secondly, he reviewed the whole question of Indian ^ 
education in his Minute and gave the following decisions which, 
it will be noticed, are entirely in support of the Anglicist view : 

(i) Only partiaf and imperfect results could be expected 
from the attempts to teach European science through 
the medium of'Sanskrit or Arabic. 

(i) The pfincipal aim of educational policy should be, to, 
communicate, through the English language, a com- 
plete education in European Literature, Philosophy, 

*- and Science to the greatest number of students who 
may be found reådy to agcept it. . " 


è 
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(iii) Attempts of Government should be restricted to the 
extension of higher education to the upper classes 
of society who have leisure for study, arid whose 

- culture would filter down to the masses. This was 
3 the old, famous Downward Filtration Theory and 
its approval by ‘Lord Auckland marked its official 
acceptance by Government.  Henceforwerd this 
theory became the official policy in education and 
continued to dominate Government effort in educa- 

` > * * tion till about 1870. 


Onthe whole, it may be said that although Lord Auckland saved , 


the Classicists frontcomplete annihilation—'twas all they wanted— 
he gave a far greater impetus to the spread of English education. 

It also appears from Auckland’s Minute that even in these 
early days when hardly five years had lapsed since Macaulay 
wrote of the poverty of modern’ Indian languages, a suggestion 
was already being put forward from several quacters | that these 
languages should be used as the media of irfstruction, at least 
in the secondary schools. It was pointed out that their limited 
syllabus could easily be taught through the Indian languages 
especially if good “class books were prepared and arrangements 
made to train the teachers properly. It was also argued that 
such a measure would give encouragement to literature in Indian 
languages, and it was pointed out that Bombay was actually 
using the Indian languages as media of instruction in most of 
jts schools of this type. But, in spite of these weighty considera- 
tions to the contrary, it is to be regretted that Lord Auckland 
„did not accept this wholesome suggestion. ‘English was already 
“used as the medium of instruction in such Zilla schools as were 
then in existence, and he did not think that there were sufficient 
reasons to warrant a change in the existing position, This 


decision is all the more to be regretted "because, owing to the ~ 


centralization introduced by the Charter Act of 1833, the views 
of a Governor-General could now influence woe the other 
. »gresidencies also. 


» There is little to narrate regarding the eatin of . 


education i in Bengal after Lord Auckland's Minute. The General 
Committee of Public Instruction was replaced, in 1842, by a 
Council of , Education. In 21844, Government anngunced its 
policy of giving every sina? jas to educated Indians by 
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employing them in Government service. In 1845, the Council 
of Education made a proposal for the establishment of a Uni- 
versity &t Calcutta but the Court of Directors rejected it on the 
gréund that it was premature. By 1854 the Council of Educa- 
tion conducted 151 educational institutions with 13,163 scholafs 
and incurred a total expenditure 6f Rs; 5,94,428 a year. 


e . 
“9. The Presidency of Bombay. The rule of the Peshwa uf 


came to an end in 1818 and the Province of Bombay, as *it* 
Stands today (except for a small area which was anngxed lgter 
on), was formed in the same year. The Peshwa used to spend 
about Rs. 5,00,000 a year in giving Dakshina to the Brahmins. 
It was now decided that this expenditure shóuld be stopped and 
that'a part of it should be used for the encouragement of Brah- 
manic learning. The Poona Sanskrit College was, therefore, 
established in 1821 on ¢he model of the Benares Sanskrit College. 
Its. maintenance was the ntain educational activity of the . 
Government tl 1823 when a more vigorous educatiorial policy 


' was adopted for India as a whole. 


At this time, the Governor of the Presidency was Mountstuart 
Elphinstone whose enquiry into indigenous education has Been 
referred to already. It was mainly due to ‘his. encouragement 
that a ociety called ‘‘ The Bombay Native Education Society ”” 


‘was established in Bombay with the object of spreading thodern 


education among the Indian people. The detailed history 
of this Society will be given in the next chapter; and it will 
be sufficient to state here that, on the recomimendation of 
Elphinstone, the Court of Directors sanctioned a grant-in-aid 
to the Society and áccepted it as the principal agency for the. 
spread of education among the people. This official encourage- 
ment gave a great fillip to the Society and enabled it to render 
very useful service to the cause of education hetween 1823 and 
1840. The following short account of the institutions conducted 
by the Society in 1840 will give an idea of the main features of 
its educational policy:— ° s : 

(a) District English Schools: The Society Conducted fouz 


: , English Schools at Bombay, Thana, Pánvel and Poona. . All these 


Schools were under the. management of European headmasters. 
(0) District Primary Schools: ‘The Society attached much 

greater importance to.the conduc of primary schools in the 

mofussil, It may be noted here tha in those days, the expression 
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primary education meant the spread of Western Science and 
knowledge through the mother-tongue and hence the primary 
schools’ of the Sociéty were lar different from the "primary 
schools of» today. For instance, the syllabus of a primary 
Sthool included the study of Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
History of England and India, Geography, Astronomy, Natural 


"Philosophy, Algebra, Euclidean Geometry and Trigonometry, 
» The number of classes varied from six to ten, These schools, 


therefore, may more appropriately be described as secondary 
schools teaching through the medium of the mother-tongue rather 
than as primary schools in the modern sense of the term, 


It was on the development of such schools that the Bombay 
Native Education Society concentrated its attention between 
1822 and 1840. The progress was slow because the funds at the 
disposal of the Society were limited and the teachers for the 
schools had to be specially trained. But it persisted in its efforts 
and in 1840 as many as 115 primary schools of this type’ were 
conducted by the Society. n à 

With regard to the question of the medium ef instruction, 


, the»sSociety's view was that the study of English was ''of 


secondary importance in effecting the mental and moral improve- 
ment” of the Indian people. Although it conducted"a few 
English ,Schools in order to “‘rénder those few scholars, who 
evince an inclination and have leisure to continue their studies 
in English language, capable of understanding all kinds of works 
on literature and science,” it was of -opinion that Western know- 
ledge could never be spread to the people through the medium 
of the English language alone. In sits report for 1825-26, it 


‘stated its policy in the following words :— 


1 These ideas (i.e., the new ideas in Western literature and.science) will be 
most eagily rendered comprehensible to them by means of the mother-tongue of’ 
each scholar, It wil!) therefore, no doubt be admitted that the time and labour 
both of the master and the scholar would be materially saved, were these 
indispensablé explanations previously embodied in works written in the native 
languages ; and thus it again appears that English can neyer become the most 
facile and successfyl medium of communicating to the natives, as a body, the 
‘Serature, science and morality of Europe. 


>» Besides the institutions mentioned above which were . 
managed by the Bombay Native Education Society, Government. 
itself, conducted" two colleges—the Sanskrit College at Poona 
and the Elphinstone Institutidn at Bombay. When Elphinstone 
retired in 1827, the people ofBombay subscribed a fund of two 
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lakhs in order to ‘commemorate his services to: the Province. ' 
The,Court of Directors contributed an equal amount and the 
Elphinstone. Institution was organized jh Bombay in 1834, 
Through it, the Directors hoped to raise ‘‘a classeof persons 
qualified by their intelligence and morality for high employment 
in the Civil administration of Irfdia " ; and the Indian com- 
munityewho had subscribed for it hoped that if would lead to * 


a study and enrichment of the languages of the people. The«* > 


college’ used as feeder the Central English School conducted 
e e 


by the Bombay Native Education Society. 

The above account of the institutions in Bombay will show 
that Government gave simultaneous encouragement to the study 
of Sanskrit, English and Modern Indian Languages. The follow- 
ing passage from a report of Captain Candy explains the principles 
underlying this policy à— T 

It seems to me that too much encouragement cannot be given to the study 
of English, nor too much value put upon it, in its proper place and connection, 
in a plan for the®intellectual and moral improvement of gadia. This place I 
conceive to be that of supplying ideas and the matter of instruction, not that of 
being the mediup of instruction. The medium through which the mass of the 


population must be instructed, I humbly conceive, must be their Vernacular, 
Tongues, and neither English nor Sanskrit. Sanskrit I coficeive to be ithe grand 


of 


storehouse from which strength and beauty may be drawn for the Vernacular eœ 


fanguagi , and it is, therefore, highly deserving of cultivation, but it cannot 


- furnish from its stores the matter of instruction, nor can it ever Be the medium of 


instruction to more than a few. In a word, knowledge must be draw& from the 
Stores of the English language, the Vernaculars must be employed as the media 
of communicating it, and Sanskrit must be largely used to improve the 
Vernaculars and make them suitable for the purpose. I look on every Native 
Who possesses a good knowledge of his own mother-tongue, of Sanskrit, an& 
of English, ¢o possess the power of rendering incalculable benefit to his 
countrymen.i d e 
In April 1840, the Govegnment of Bombay decided to qpn-" 


stitute one agency for the management of all the institutions for . 


the education of Indians and established a Board of Education 


consisting of seven members of whom three were to be nominated 
by the Society. The Bombay Native Education Sóciety was 
wound up and the last acf of its existence was to nominate three 
Indians as members of the Board of Educatiofi. This Board: 
continued to function till 1855 when the first Director of Public 
Instruction took over charge. á 

' .. The Board inherited, not only all the instittitiotls conducted 
by the Native Education Society{ but also the Poona College 


c 


1 Report of the Board of Education, 1840-41, my. 35. 
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and the Elphinstone Institution. In 1842, it divided the province 
into three educational Divisions and placed a European Inspector 
_ with an Indian Assistant in charge of each. It prepared regula- 
tions for the management of its English and primary schools. 
lt undertook to establish a primary school in a village of not less 
than 2,000 population provided the people gave a school-house, 
“free of rent, arid agreed to pay a monthly fee of one aana pes 
>» pupil. It will be seen, therefore, that the Board continued the 
policy of the Bombay Native Education Society and the following 
statistics taken from its report for 1845 show the contrast between 
the developments in Bengal and Bombay :— ET 
ə Bengal. Bombay. 


“ krepana S50 1er 37,000,000 10,500,000 
2, Expenditure on education $5. Rs. 4,127,593 Rs... 1,68,226 
3. Number of pupils reading in 

Government schools a © 5570 10,616 
4. Number of pupils reading in " € 
Englishschoos .. — .. ^. + 8,953 761 


As in. Bengal, a controversy regarding * the medium of 
instruction arose in Bombay also between 1845 arfd 1848. But 
 the"character of^the two controversies was radically different. 
In Bengal, the conflict arose between the classical languages on, 
the one hand,and English on the other, and.it is surprising that 
the chazapions of neither party said anything in favour of the 
mother-tongue of the people. But in Bombay, the conflict between 
classical and modern Indian languages was settled years ago by 
the medieval saints who wrote in the language spoken and 
understood by the masses. Hence Bombay opinion was not 
„prepared to accept the view later cha?npioned by Macaulay that 
“the dialects commonly spoken aragng the natives of this part 


of-India contain neither literary nor scientific information, and. 


are moreover so yoor and rude that, until,they are enriched from 
some other quarter, it will not be easy to translaté any valuable 
work into them”. On the other hang, the view popularly held 
in Bombay was that Government should concentrate on the 
*oread of education through the mother-tongue, and no one even 
suggested the adoption of a classical language as the medium of 
instruction. Corsequently, when the conflict regarding the, 
medium of instruction arose in Bombay, it ‘arose between the 
mother-tongue and English ahd not between a classica] language 
and English asin Bengal. >? = 2 P 
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In 1843, Sir Erskine Perry, a Judge of “the High Court, 
became the President of the Board of Education. He was a 
staunch'supporter of the use of English as a ‘medium of instruction 


. andl he did not at all approve of the earlier policy of the Bombay 


Native Education Society (which had been continued by tlíe 
Board of Education without a chafige) to give as much of higher 
education as possible through the modern Indian languages. ‘ 


He, therefore, proposed to the Board that Bombay should follow « 


in the footsteps of Bengal and adopt English as the medium of 


instruction in all higher education. This proposal at*once fnet . 


with a stiff opposition. Coll Jervis and the three Indian members 
of the Board held that education must be imparted through the 
mother-tongue of the children. They were not at all prepared 
to abandon the earlier policy of the Society and refused to accept 
the ideas of Sir Ersking Perry. A controversy thus ensued, was 


fought bitterly in the Board for about two years dnd, as in Bengal, . 


was finally submitted to Government for orders. 

It is not "hecessary to go into the details of the case of the 
Anglicist party led by Sir E. Perry. Its inspiration evidently 
came from Bengal and it had: hardly anything to add to, the 


arguments given in the Minutés of Macaulay and Auckland. But M 


twingo the different situation in Bombay, it emphasized the 
€ 


- following three arguments :— * 


(i) That Indians were themselves eager to study English; 
(ii) That the work of translating books of European 
knowledge and science into the Indian languages 

. would Be extremely costly and difficult ; and ; 
(4i) That it was politically expedient to encourage the. 
Indians to study English. As this is a new aspect 

` of the problem, one cannot do better than to quote 


. Sir Erskine, Perry’s own words :— « 

There can. be no doubt whatever, and Government are perfectly alive to 

the fact, that the more intimate the communication is between the governors 

and the governed, the better fer both parties. It is only by close inter-com- 

munication that complaints become heard and redressed—that the views of the 

Government for general improvement can be appreciated—that the corruptior. 

and extortions of intermediate agency can be checked. It is the clear perception 

of these views that causes Government to lay so much, and such just stress 6n 

native languages. 

But the same good results are produced, and in a much more effective manner, 

when the Natives on their part acquire the English language. The English are 

notoriously(oad linguists, the Scotch are worse. They commenge their studies 
of Eastern languages, moreover, at'a perfod of life when the organs of 
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are becoming somewhat rigid. But the natives have a wonderful aptitude for 
language —every one above the rank of a cultivator knows at least two ; and, with 
respect to English, those who undertake the study of it commence at the most 
favourable period of life for the acquisition of a foreign tongue. At the present 
moment, although the knowledge of native languages is indispensable to Edro- 
peans in civil employment, and although no marked encouragement for the study 
of English by natives has been afforded by Government, for one civilian who can 
write a grammatical letter in idiomatic Maharatti or Gujrathi, I will undertake 
to produce fifty natives who can write off-hand a letter in pure English. ., Withopf 
in the least degree desiring tô diminish the onus on the European services of 
acquiring the native languages, I do submit that all sound policy dictates a like 
encouragement to natives, for the purpose of drawing the relations closer between 
them and the Government? à 


The other side was very ably put forward by Colonel Jervi 
and Jagannath Shankarset. The following extract from a 
Minute dated 24th February 1847 from Colonel Jervis will show 
the noble stand that he took on this issue :— 


Surely it must be admitted, that general instruction cannot be afforded, 
except through the medium of a language with which the mind is familiar ; and, 
therefore, the consistent result of the tiews above-mentioned, which would 
constitute English the essential medium for the intellectual improvement of the 
Natives of India, startling though i? must appear to the commonest sense, is to 
withhold all education from the Native population of this country, until the 
English language is so familiar to them, that each individual can think and reason 
in that tongue, to the supersession necessarily of his own dialect : and moreover, 
strange to say, the idea of making English the sole language of our Indian subjects, 
has been seriously entertained and propounded, It is unnecessary to,enlarge, 
upon the chimerical nature, to say the least, of such extreme views; but the 


conclusion appears incontrovertible, that, zn proportion as we confine Education ` 


to the channel of the English language, so will the fruits be restricted to a number 
of scribes and inferior Agents for Public and Private Offices, and a few enlightened 
individuals, —isolated by their very superiority, from their fellow countrymen: 
In our endeavours to make the knowledge of English among the natives so 
prominent and essential a qualification, we are neglecting the benefit of three 
hundred years' experience in Europe, and we are retrograding to the days, in 
which Latin was the sole language of Literature ; and when, in corffiequence, 
knowledge, both spiritual and temporal, was confined to a few Monks,—a few 
Divines—a few Men of Letters. Until such an exclusive agency was put an end 
to,—unti: the modern tongues of Europe were emancipated,—the people could 
never learn, or know fer themselves. On the abrogation of the exclusive use of the 
Latin language on the inauguration of the language of the People, the acquirement 
of knowledge was made accessible to all. From the Noble, to the Artizan, 
—all men could be taught,—all men could be teachers,—and how wonderful has 
been the advancement, in morality and literature, by such a change in Europe. 
3&oujd we then, here, at this day, so far forget this lesson, and insist so much on 
imposing the burden of the foreign language of a handful of Rulers on the Millions 
of?our Native population? On the contrary, I conceive it a paramount duty, 
on our part, to foster the Vernacular dialects, and to use every endeavour.to free 
them from the'swaddling bands in which they have been hitherto confined. 
2 : ^ 


+ J 
1 Sir Erskine Persy's Note on Education, para.26, printed as Appendix to the Report! )t the Bombay 
Board®f Education, 1849. d = ao 
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e 
k Aided by. their cognate classical dialects (Sanskrit, etc.) fhey would be capable 
of a copiousness of.expression, now unknown to them, and of indicating the - 
| dependence, —the connection, the minute diversity and transition of ideas, and 
the various steps in the process of logical deductions* and they would attain to 
a Migorous maturity,—in which the highest powers of language to entbody 
j every operation of the mind, from the simplest fo the most subtle would ie 
developed. 
| The popular idioms, which have hitherto been employed only in a few 
1 qeagre paoductions of the Chronicler and Minstrel, must be sifmmoned under our * 
' auspices, to act a new part, and, consequently to receive a new development. , ¢ 
In this way we should endeavour to raise up a new world of Morality and Literatfire 
us around the whole mass of Native Society, and not contract their advancement 
— solely within the bounds, which the tutelage of our English Govetnment, ‘and 
the medium of our English language, would impose. The learned Orientalist, 
Horace Wilson, observes :— It is not by the English language that we can 
enlighten the people of India. It can be effected onfy through the forms of 
speech which they already understand and use. These must be applied to the 
purpose, either by direct translations, or which is preferable, by the representa- 
tion of European facts, opinions, and sentiments, in an original native garb. 
In the early stages of impr€vement, the former mode is the only one that can 
be expected ; hereafter, the latter wovld take its place, and would give to the 
people of India a literature of their own, the legitimate progeny of that of England, 
the living resemblance, though not the servile copy of its Parent.’ 

The project of importing English literature along with English Cottons into 
India, and bringing it into universal use, must at once be felt by every reasonable 
mind as chimerical and ridiculous. If the people are to have a literature, it must 
be their own. The stuff may be, in a great degree, European, but it must 
be freely interwoven with homespun, materials, and the fashion must be 
Asiatic. s 

The following Minute dafed 1st May 1847,'was penned by 
Jagannath Shankarset and concurred in by the two other Indian 
members of the Board of Education, Framjee Cowasjee and 
Mahommad Ibrahim Mackba. It gives an insight into the real 
object of those who contributed to the Elphinstone Fund and 
forms an excellent retort tothe argument that Indians themselves 
were eager to study English tp the neglect of their mother-tongue. 


Iam persuaded that the Vernacular languages possess advantages, superior 
| ‘to English, as the medium of communicating useful knowledge to the people of 
Western India. It cannot be denied that they must have less difficulty in under- 
Standing whatever is communicated to them in their own language, than in 

a foreign tongue. When a native is inclined to prosecute the study of English, 

his progress is more rapid, and fiis usefulness doubled, provided he be first well 

| grounded in his own language. I say his usefulness will be ipcreased, because y 
| is only by this preparation that any knowledge he may have acquired can P 
ít imparted by him to his countrymen through the medium of the Vernacular 
languages. It is, in my humble opinion, an impossibility to teach the great 
«mass ofthe people a language, such as English, so widely different from their own. 

* Imustalso observe that when the native chiefs and others gave large subscrip- 


tions for the establishment of the Elphinstone Professorships they contributed 
a 
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them with an understanding that the Vernacular languages were not to be 
neglected, but carefully fostered and improved, and brought into use as the 
medium of rae d useful knovyledge to the great body of the people. 
The Vernacular languages have been much neglected by the people in Bombay, 
and this beingthe centre from which we expect the beams of knowledge to spréad, 
these languages are pre-eminently entitled to our fostering care. It was to this 
that the early efforts of Native Edycation were directed. It was to this end 
that all Mr. Elphinstone's plans tended. For a time, these efforts were eminently 


' successful, but the} have remained in abeyance, and the state in whichsthey nay 


, are, though somewhat improved, requires the most strenuous effort for improve- 


ment to render them efficient organs for imparting European knowledge to the 
natives. Our worthy President has observed, that the Board are equally alive 
with Colone? Jervis to the necessity of the Vernacular languages being the medium 
of instruction to the masses of the people, to the importance of promoting the 
growth of Vernacular literature, and to the urgency of providing schools. This 
is true, nor have I any hesitation in stating that the desire of acquiring a know- 
ledge of the English language and literature, evinced by the natives is very great 
and very prevalent ; and this is evident from the efforts which parents make to 
get their sons as quickly removed from the Vernacular into the English Schools 
as they can. Their. motives for this acquirement ^re obvious, public employ- 
ment, and a facility of intercourse with Europeans, but it seems to be hopeless 
that we can ever change the language of a whole country. In reality how 
insignificant a portion of the whole population are acquainte@ with the English, 
or have any prospect or means of becoming so. If our object i is to diffuse know- 
ledge and improve the minds of the natives of India as a People, it is my opinion 
that it must be done by imparting that knowledge to them in their own language, 
By what other channel can we ever hope to extend the advantages of Education 
generally to our females? I repeat, I am far frem wishing to discourage the 
study of English, but I believe it to be beyond the reach of the masses of people? 
I cannot at thesame time help remarking that the encouragement which we. 
provide to9Vernacular Education is far less than what the real interest of Native 
Education demands ; “the Master's pay is so small and we have never as yet 
conferred any Scholarships on Vernacular Students. These sentiments are 
not ‘new.; they were entered in a protest given in by Colonel Jervis, Mohammed 
‘brahim Mackba, and myself on the Board's report for 1845.1 


The controversy grew bitter by 1848 and hence’ the whole 
question was submitted to Government for orders. These were 
passed on 5th April 1848 but wete extremely indecisive. As 
Six Erskine Perry wrote :— 

But whilst the Government thus enjoin the ihaintenance of the present 
system, which is in accordance with the views of myself, Mr. Escombe, and Dr. 
McLennan, they emit opinions so much more in accordance with the views of 
Colonel Jervis, that it is obvious that the different conflicting theories at the . 

oard, which have already produced much inconvenience, will again be brought 


d from time to time, and that each party will refer to this Government 
letter as an authority for their favourite views. 


It was this indecisiveness of the orders coupled with the. 
repeated pressure from bey that} throttled the - growth of 


oak PES 9,2 
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egatik in Bombay through the mothėr-tongue. In those 
days, of centralization, the sanction of the Government of Bengal 
was necessary for all new items of expenditure. Consequently, 
when the Government of Bombay put yp proposals for the ex- 
pansion of primary education, they were generally not sanctioned 
by the Government of Bengal on tne ground of the heaviness of 


their cost and sometimes the Government of Bengal even advised ‘ ` 
the Government of Bombay to concentrate on English education- < 


because it was less costly to Government. The one definite result 
of the controversy was, therefore, the adoption of English as ‘the 
exclusive medium of instruction at the collegiate stage. The 
attempts of Colonel Jervis and others succeeded in retaining the 
use of the mother-tongue as a medium of instruction at the 
secondary stage only—a position which, as we shall see, was 
accepted even by the Despatch of 1854. 

The activities of the Board between 1848 and 1853 can be 
briefly narrate”. In 1851, the Poona Sanskrit College was com- 
bined with the Roona English School and waf designated the 
Poona College. It came to be known later as the Deccan College. 
The Board continued its policy of establishing an English school 
in.each District and of establishing primary schools in as many 
bigger Villages as possible. The Board also conducted a Normal 
class for primary teachers in fhe Elphinstone Institutign. 


6, The Presidency of Madras was the last of the Presiden- 
cies to come into the field.” Reference has already been made 
to the enquiry made by Munro in 1822 regarding indigenous 
education. As a result of this enquiry, Munro found that the 
condition of education in'that Province was at a low ebb on, 
account of the absence of encouragement from Government end 


the poverty of the people. In his Minute, dated 10th, Mazch 


1826, Munro proposed that an attempt should bẹmade to educate 
the masses by improving the indigenous schools. For this 
purpose, he said, the first essential requirement was to have a 


` better type of teachers. In order to create these, he proposed 


the establishment of two schools (one for Hindus and one-fo* 
Muslims) in each Collectorate and of one school in each Tahsil 


(Taluka) of the Province. The total cost of kis proposals was 


si at Rs. 50,000 per annum. 


; 1 "s. ; proposals were ! sanctioned by the Court of Directors 
in 1828. 


ut "unfortunately  Muffro himself had departed “his 
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world in 1827, and those who followed him had neither the sym- $ 
pathy nor the vision of Munro 8o that the experiment was tried 
, ina very half-hearted manner.” By 1830, only about 70 Tahsil- | 
daree schools had been established and even before the scheme 
Rad begun to work, the Directors wrote on 29th September 1830 
that the Government of Madias would do well to concentrate on | 
>` the spread of English education rather than on an attempt 40 j 
»,8pread education among the masses, Although this letter did 
not immediately kill the schools established by Munro—these 
coutinued to have an indifferent existence till 1836—it effectual- 
ly stopped their expansion and the problem of mass education 
in Madras received a great set-back and continued to be 
neglected till 1868. 


After the death of Munro, the history of official attempts 
in education in Madras makes painful reading. It mostly con- 
sists, as Richey^points out, © 

> of minutes by successive Governors, Lord Elphinstone, Lord Tweeddale 
and Sir Henry Pottinger, outlining’ policies which were hevet fully adopted, of 
reports from the educational board submitting schemes which were never brought | 
into effect, of orders of the local Government constituting mew educational | 
authorities each of which was short lived, together with despatches from the Court 
of Dìrectors criticising the policies framed by the Governors, rejecting the schemes 
submitted by the educational board and dissolving the new educational aythoriti 
constituted by the local Government. We find, for example, that the Boar 
of Public Instrüction was reconstituted*in 1836 as a Committee of Native 
Education which in turn gave place in 1841 to a University Board ; this Board 
was superseded by a Council of Education in 1845, which was dissolved at the 
instance of the Court of Directors in 1847; its duties being again undertaken by 
the University Board; Sir Henry Pottinger revived the Council of Education | 
‘in 1848 only to replace it by a Board of Governors in 1851, which handed over j 
its functions to the Department of Public Instruction which was formed in 1854. 
In view of the constant changes both in the pdiicy of the local Government and i 
‘in the personnel of the authority whose duty it was to carry out that policy, . 
it i8 not a matter for surprise that the educational activities of the Madras | 
Gesernreent were not fruitful in results or that we find in 1852 but one single 


institution in the Presidency founded or under, the immediate control of 
Government.t 


It is, therefore, unnecessary here to go intó the details of 
the voluminous correspondence that i$ available on the subject. . 

he following »rief statement of events will be quite sufficient 
for our purpose :— 1 
P  * (a) The indigenous schools were never encouraged in Madras. fi 
(b) The; District and Tahsildaree schools established by . | 
^^ ‘Munro were discontinued in 1836 as a result of the oe of the Í 
1 
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Government of Bengal which recommended the withdrawal of 
aid from the Collectorate and Tahsildaree schools, the establish- 
ment of an English College at Madras; and of provincial 
English schools at some important places.in the interior, if funds 
permitted, 

(c) A High School then called “ fue University "' was. 
established in Madras in 1841. 

(d) In 1853, a collegiate Department was organised in the * 
Madras “ University ”. ¢ 

(e) Although the sanctioned allotment, for HAST in 
Madras was only Rs. 50,000 a year, expenditure to the full amount 
was never incurred and a balance of ovef Rs. 3,00,000 had 
accumulated by 1853. 

The only relieving factor of the situation was that Mission- 
ary activities were cofiducted on a very large scale in Madras 
and consequently English education was more extensively im- 
parted there than even in Bombay where Government conducted 
an English School in almost every district in the Province. 
The Indian «Education Commission, 1882, states that, in 
1854, * about 30,000 boys were being educated in schools ton- 
ducted, by Missionary Societies, and about 3,000 were obtaining 
at least the elements of a liberal education in English". 


7. Official Efforts in Education in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. The control of the educational institutions in the North- 
Western Provinces of ‘Agra and Oudh was transferred from the 
. Government of Bengal to the Provincial Government in 18437 
At that tifne, the Province had three colleges at Agra, Benares 
and Delhi, and nine Anglo-Vernacular Schools maintained by 
Government. 

One of the earliest decisions of the, Provincial Government 
was to educate the pedple through the mediunt of their mother- 
tongue and mot through, English. This decision was mainly 
due to Thomason who vas then the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Province and was a great champion of mass education ang’ 
indigenous schools. We owe three great ideas to him, viz., 
(i) the necessity of incorporating the indigenous ‘schools in a 
national system of. education ; (ii) the creation of an Education 
: Department; and (iii) the‘levy of a local rate for educational 
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purposes. The history of educational developments in. the 
North-Western Province between 1843 and 1853 is, therefore, 
of great interest to students of mass education in India. This 
is, however, given in detail in section 12 later on. 

` 8, Official Efforts in Education in the Punjab. The 


Province of the Punjab was constituted in 1849. The only 
official institution that existed in the Province prior ‘to 1854 


"was a school at Amritsar which had Hindi, Persian, Arabic, 


Sanskrit, and Gurumukhee departments. 


9. Official Educational Policies in India (1833-53). The 
foregoing review of the principal landmarks in official educational 
enterprise in India between 1833 and 1853 prepares the ground 
for à discussion of the official policies in education as they evolved 
in this period. These can be conveniently discussed under the 
oux heads:;— 

(a) The Objectives of Educational Policy ; 

(0) The Downward Filtration Theory ; ‘ 

(c) Attitude towards Indigenous Institutions; and 
. (d) The Education of Women. 

"The problem of the medium of instruction has been discussed 
already in sections £ and 5. . e 

10. The Objectives of Educational Policy. One of the first 


problems to be discussed in building up the modern system of 
education was to define the objectives ‘of educational policy. 


‘The subject can be approached from two points of view : cultural i 


and political-cum-administrative. 

From the cultural point of view, the educational thought of 
this period can be broadly divided into three definite view-points : 
tks first is the view represented by men like Duncan and Hastings, 
or more preferably, by Minto, Prinsep, H. H. Wilson, and such 
other Orientalists. This view emphasized (a) the worthwhileness 

of the ancient literatures of the Hindus and Muslims, (6) the 
necessity and importance of its proper study by Hindus and 
\Wuslims, (c) the utility of the careful study of these literatures 
by Western scholars as well, and (d) the desirability of preserving 
the ancient culture of Hindus and Muslims. fromthe state of rapid 
decay into which it had fallen on accoünt. of the loss of royal 


patronage. It is not our intention to suggest that these persons ' 


opposed the spread of Westezn knowledge ; ;but they: »bviously 
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attached far greater importance to the preservation and develop- 
ment of Oriental culture. 

Thé second view which represents tht other extreme was 
generally held by missionaries and by gen like Charles Grant 
and Macaulay who believed in the substitution of Oriental culture 
by Western. They generally had arf utter contempt for Oriental 
qulture Grant’s Observations prove this and Mataulay roundly * 
declared that ''a single shelf of a good European library wass * 
worth the whole native literature of. India and Arabia". Grant 
believed that Western light and knowledge should take the placé of 
Eastern culture and religion, and Macaulay talked of creating 
a class of persons who would be “ Indians in bleod and colour, but 
English "in tastes, in opinions, in morals, and in intellect "'. 

The third view sought the golden mean between these two 
extremes. It premised that Indians would lose greatly by being _ 
restricted merely to the study«of Oriental literature; that the 
substitution of one culture by another would bea psychological 
impossibility ; and that the only practical and realistic approach 
to the problem would be to bring about a synthesis of the two 
cultures, preserving all that is good in the Oripntal system and _ 
superimposing upon it all that is good in the Western system. | 
This view finds good exponents among enlightened Indians like 
‘Raja Ram Mohan Roy and libertl-minded Englishmén like Colonel 
Jervis who said, “ If the people are to have a literature, it must 
be their own. The stuff may be, in a great degree, European, but 
it must be freely interwoven with homespun materials and the 
fashion must be Asiatic."! These very remarks can be extended" 
to the general pattern of culture that men like him tried to create. 

It was rather unfortunate that, during the period under * 
teview, this golden mean was not adequately realised by our. 
educational administrators. Prior to 1833, the Orientalist view 
held sway and then thé pendulum swung to tie other side and 
the ideas of the substitution of Eastern culture by Western 
became more dominant. * These extremes were probably un- 
avoidable because it was through these trial und* error methods” 
only that the ultimate truth was realised at Rie Rd 
were, however, unfortunate and had a considerable unsettling 
Cultural effect eS one men who entered the modern 
: education: institutions of this period. P dn j 


` 
1 Selections fom Educitional Records, Vol. TI, p. 13,* 
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Coming to the political-cum-administrative aspects of the 
problem, we find that the spread of education among the Indian 
people was advocated, in this period, on two other. grounds as 
well: to win over the confidence of the upper classes of society 
who had lost their political influence through the British conquest 
of India, and to secure less cóstly employees for the subordinate 

'ranks of Government service. The first of these objectives wi! 
>-he discussed in detail in the next section under the Downward 


Filtration Theory. The second objective became more and more . * 


prónouncéd as the Company's territories began to grow. So 
long as it was a purely commercial concern, the Company em- 
ployed Englishmensalmost exclusively. As soon as it became a 
political power, it had to employ large numbers of Indian Servants 
partly because the: exclusion of Indians from all, posts under 
Government would have led to great discontent and partly 
because the exclusive employment of Englishmen was neither 
practicable nor financially feasible. This naturally created a 
demand for educated Indians, and the Court of Directors were ' 
very eager to develop education in India in such a manner that 
the subordinate services under Government could be speedily 
Indianised, thereby reducing the cost of administration very 
materially. Of course, this idea of Indianisation was? neve: 
pushed too far. There was never any talk of giving any key-post | 
to an Indian (except probably in the theoretical Parliamentary 
discussion on the Charter Act of 1833) and: all key services were 
to continue to be exclusively a British preserve. But even with 
‘this limitation, there was a very large scope for the employment 
of Indians under Government and an argument that was often 
put forward was that the new system of education should train 
Indians for these jobs that awaited them. 


A third view, semi-political and ethical in character, was 
occasionally put forward on this subject, viz., that it was the 
duty of the Company, as a ruler, to provide education for the 

People of India. This view was partly supported by the tradi- 
“tion of Hindu ‘and Muslim rulers, partly by the influence from 
England where, since 1833, Parliament had accepted the respon- 
sibility for education, and partly from the concept of several 
liberal-minded Englishmen that the only moral justification > 
for the British Conquest of India would be to make it a means ` 
of the cultural improvement) of the peoplé, as.a while. This 
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view is found expressed in the writings of men fike Grant, Munro, 

Macaulay ind’ Metcalfe. A i 

A Study of the documents of this pefiod, therefore, shows 
that the most commonly discussed objects of British educa- 
tional policy in India were three: ‘(@) to spread western 
knowledge, (b) tosecure properly trained servants for the public 
administration of the country, and (c) to do the Sovereign's" 
duty by the Indian subjects. All these viewpoints existed a€** 
all times and were emphasized in varying degrees by different 
classes of officials and educational workers; and even the view of 
the same group of officials or workers changed in accordance with 
the'changes'in' the social and political life of England her- 
self. "For instance, we find that the first view was generally. 
held by missionaries and such officials of the Company as were 
inspired by'a missionary zeal; the second is most frequently 
found in the Despatches of theeCourt of Directors who, as finan- 
ciers and traders, emphasized the importance of recruiting cheap 
and ‘efficient’ servants for the public admini8tration of the 
country; and the third is found in the writings of men like 
Macaulay, Mutro-and Metcalfe. If we go by periods, wesfind . 
that the second view dominated the discussions in the period of , 
4823-38 afid the first dominated those in the period 1833-53. 
-The explanation of the phenómiena obviously li& in the fact 
that in the earlier period, the finances of the Company were in 
à bad condition and strenuous attempts had to be made to reduce 
the cost of adrhinistration, while in the second period, a wave 
of liberal ideas dominated English life. 

The foregoing discussion makes it clear that it wduld be, 
historically incorrect to talk, as is sometimes done, of any of«the 
above objectives as the sole aim of British educational, policy ` 
in India. The British administration had not,one, but a group 
of aims, and the only statement that can be justified is to say 
that at times a particular objective was emphasized more than 
the others. If this fundamental concept is accepted, it may be, 
further argued that the system of liberal educati in India wgs 
organised with an emphasis on the spread of Western’ knowledge 
while the system of professional amd vocational education was 

. ‘organised with the principal object of training ' Indians for 
` Government service. In support of the former of these state- 
ments, the two irrefutable argumfents are the establishment of 
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the Universities ^and the efforts made to educate women. 
Neither of these measures was essential for securing Government 
servants and their insorporatiou in official policy shows. convinc- 
ingly that, the emphasis was placed on the spread of Western 
knowledge. The second statement will be fully justified by the 
history of professional and -vocational education that will be 
; narrated in later sections. 


>, A very common remark heard in educational and political 
discussions is that the modern system of education in India was 
solely motivated by the object of securing servants for Govern- 
ment. This is hardly a correct interpretation of. historical 
events. A careful.study of the Minutes of Munro and Elphin- 
stone, the speeches of Macaulay on the Charter Act of 1833 and 
' Lord, Hardinge's Resolution of 1844, will show that these 
pioneers, at any rate, did not think that the people should be 
educated because. Government required servants. On the other 
hand, they believed that employment under Government was 
to be used as apmeans of ovércoming the suspicion. which a con- 
Servative people would naturally feel towards the new-fangled 
institutions of an alien Government, as a bait to divert 
the young men of the upper classes from the study, of Oriental 
to Occidental literature, and as a just fulfilment of the ambitioa 
that would ‘be naturally aroused: in the young hearts that had 
drunk at the fountain of Western culture. It would be an unfair 
estimate of the work of these pioneers of the Indian educational 
system to say that securing servants for. public administra- 
tion was either the sole. or even the main aim o£. their 
endeayours, j js ie 


$ » y . I 
„11. The Downward Filtration, Theory. The second prob- 
lem which the creators of the modern system of education had 
to facé was to decide, at the very outset, whether they would 
educate a class “or the masses as a whole. S j 
A view that; came to be: put forward very early on this 


subject was that Government should educate only those classes . 


"of society that had lost most by the change of Government: “It 
was claimed that; such. education, followed by: employment: in 
subordinate services of. Go: rnment, would win the loyalty of 
these classes and help the « nsolidation: of British Rule in India. 
It was this: motive that led to the education of the Muslims in 
Bengal, the Hindus in North-Western ,Proyince,} and. the 
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Brahmins in Bombay. This standpoint, however, was soon 
abandoned because the political situation that gave rise to it 
disappeared generally within a few years of the British conquest 
ofthe area concerned. i i » 


This view was, therefore, replaced by another which is’ 
popularly known as the Downward Filtration, Theory. This, 
policy i$ found stated in three different forms which differ signi- . 
ficantly from each other. According to the first form, the 
Company desired, on the analogy of the aristocratic ,classes, in 
England, to educate only the upper classes of society with a 
view to creating a governing class in India, consisting of 
Sardars, Nawabs, Rajas and such other aristo€ratic classes. This 
is hardly a correct interpretation of the early official attempts to 
spread education. It is true that some of the early administrators 
wanted to pacify thosesclasses of society which had been adversely 
affected by a change of government, by educating them in the 
first instance and then employing them in certain offices under 
the Company. Even assuming that such an“attempt would _ 
have succeeded, it would not be correct to describe it as an at- 
tempt to create’ a governing class; it would ebe more correct 
to describe it as an attempt to secure loyalty by the grant of 
petty favours. But admittedly, the attempt did not succeed 
‘and instead of educating the 'hristocrats, the Company "had to 
educate all those classes of society which were quick to perceive 
the worldly advantages that could be obtained through the new 
educational system. For instance, when Warren Hastings 
started the Calcutta Madrassah, he intended to educate the sons 
of Mahomedan gentlemen p but it was the. Bhadralok of Bengal. 
who availed themselves most of the educational opportunities 
that were offered under the new regime. dng Hie 


The second form of the Downward Filtratien Theory is that 
in which the upper or influential classes of society were proposed 
to be educated first becayse, it was argued, their culture would 
later on naturally descend to the lower classes., For instance, 
the Court of Directors wrote as under to the Government>«f 
Madras on 29th September 1830 :—_ ; . 
| ‘The imiprovéments in education, however, which most effectually 
contribute apos the moral apd intellectual condition ofa people are those 
which Concer. the education of the higher classes of the persons possessing leisure 
and natural influence over the minds of, their countrymen. , By raising the 
standard of/instruttion «among these classes you would eventually produce a 
t 
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much greater and more beneficial change in the ideas and feelings of the com- 
munity than you can hope to produce by acting directly on the more numerous 
y Class.! + 3 : od a 
This view may have some validity in a society which permits 
plenty of mobility for its different strata. The Indian society, 
however, was divided into ‘watertight sections owing to the 
* prevalence of number of religions and castes with the result that 
the assumption of a Downward Filtration Theory of this type 
had hardly any validity. Its adoption by the officials of this 
period, therefore, did give a set-back to educational progress. 


There is a third form of the Downward Filtration Theory 
which is of far greater importance to the students of the history 
of education in India, According to this form, the Company 
was expected to give a good education (which then necessarily 
meant education through English) to only a few persons (these 
may or may not be from the upper classes) and leave it to these 
persons to educate the masses (through the modern Indian lan- 
guages). It was on this view, rather than on the idea of creating 
a governing class in India or of exclusively educating the upper 
classes that most,of the early official attempts in education were 
based. To put it: briefly, the Company did not accept, until 
1854, any direct responsibility for the education of the?masses 
which -would necessarily have sneant, education through the. 
Indian languages ;.on the contrary, it decided to educate a class 
of persons in English as.a means of ultimately educating the masses 
through the Indian languages. : 


The earliest exposition of this view is found in the writings 
of Warden, a member of the Governor's Council in Bombay. 
The'same view was later expressed by Macaulay when he wrote : 


In one Point I fully agree with the gentlemen to whose views I am opposed. 
Y feel with them that it is impossible for us, with our limited means, to attempt 
to educate the body’of the people. We must at present do our best to form a 
class who may be interpreters between us and the millions whom we govern—a 
class of persons Indian in blood and colour, but English in tastes, in opinions, 
in morals and in intellect. . To that class we may leave it to refine the yernacular 
)dialects of the country, to enrich those dialects with terms of science borrowed 
fot the Western nomenclature, and to render them by degrees fit vehicles for 
conveying knowledge ‘to the great mass of the population?» ` 
It is in this’sense of giving good education in English toa 
_, few 3s a means of ultimately educating the masses through the ^ 
2 1 Selections from Educationa iRecords, Vol. 3p. 179. 3 
+ Ibid., p. 116. " ^ LI 
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Indian languages that the Downward Filtration Theory was really 
evolyed in.this period. g í 
» e 

e It must be noted that the adoption of the Downward Filtration 
Theory in this form was made'inevitabfe by the small amounts 
sanctioned for educational expenditure, and the educational 
administrators of the early nineteenth century could hardly be. 


Blamed “for adopting the good education of a few as the goal of, 


their activities. They were called upon to face the colossal task OF 
educating millions of individuals in a multitude of languages with 
which they were but little familiar ; they had few suitable men 
and the poorest of means ; and the adoption of such an ideal was, 
therefore, the only solution of their difficulties. The one mis- 
calculation of which they were guilty, however, was to assume 
that every educated Indian, like the great Archimedes of old, 
would immediately rufh out of the English colleges and schools 
shouting '* Eureka " at the top of his voice. This did not happen, 
at any rate, fer about fifty years after Macaulay's Minute was 
written, and once‘again, as so often before, the best laid schemes 
of Indian edficators went agley. The failure was due to two 
causes: Firstly, almost every person educated in English schbols 
got employment under Government ; and hence there was hardly 
any occasion for him to go and teach his own, countrymen. . 
"Secondly, every person who was taught in English schools was 
cut off from his own people in sympathy and ideology. The 
English-knowing person became a class by himself and refused 
to acknowledge kinship with, or feel sympathy for, the masses. 
who did net know English. This unhappy result was due partly 
to the attempt to substitfite Western culture for Eastern and, 
partly to the use of English» as a medium of instruction. The 
‘Downward Filtration Theory, therefore, did not work out satis- 
factorily according to the ideas of its promoters for a very long 
time. 

Ultimately, however, the Theory did work out in the desired 
way. The educational institutions conducted ky Government, 
(or by the missionaries) remained aminority,and they gave higher 
education in English to a very small percentage of the total 


population. But it is from the ranks of these “educated persons . 


. that the bulk of workers fer the education of the nation sprang 
up in E years. In the vanguard of this band were the many 
noble ‘spifits who decided to turn their back on Government 
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service, although this was available for the mere asking, and 
devoted their lives to spreading education among their breth- 
ren. It is to these patriotic and sacrificing workers that we owe 
the origin"and development of. private Indian enterprise’ in 
education and, eventually, most of the collegiate and secondary 
education that we see in our midst today. Moreover, a stage 
"was soon reached when the output of the educational «institu 


' sions began to exceed the capacity of Government services to 


take in new recruits and consequently, several educated men 
took up the work of spreading education among the people as a 
means of their livelihood. The ranks of the early pioneers, 
therefore, were further swelled and private Indian enterprise 
soon became the principal agency for spreading secondary and 
collegiate education among the people. Thirdly, it was by the 
labour of these few persons educated in English that the modern 
‘literatures in Indian languages were built up, and the modern 
Indian press was brought into existence. Ultimately, there- 
fore, the task oP mass education through the press and literature 
in Indian languages has been principally carried out, as origin- 
ally, anticipated, by the few persons who were given a sound 
education in Western science and literature. But these results 
were slow in coming and did not become very conspicuous 
till the early years of the twentieth century. 


12. Attitude of the Company to Indigenous Educational 
Institutions. In so far as immediate results were concerned, 
however, the Downward Filtration Theory did not achieve any 
good ; on the other hand, it did a lot of harm by sabotaging the 
,cause of mass education and by leading to the neglect of indi- 
genous institutions. This becomesequite evident on a study of 
what happened to the attempts of Munro, Elphinstone and 
Adam. The failure of Munro's attempts to improve the in- 
digenous schools by founding Tahsildaree and Collectorate 
schools has already been narrated in section 6. We E now 

4deal here with the other two attempts. 


i>? (a) Proposals of Mass Education made jy Sope. 
Moutitstuart Elphinstone who was the Governor of Bombay from 
1819 to 1827 was,the first Provincial Governor to. propose. that. 
the Gompany should try to spread education among the masses . 
by encouraging indigenous . institutions. When th&. Bombay 
Native Education Society approached him? for'a grünt-in-aid, 
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he utilised the opportunity to explain his views on education 
at length in a Minute and suggested the following seven measures 
for adoption :— k dong 


LJ t 
Ist, to improve the mode of teaching at the native schools, and to increase 
the number of schools ; 2nd, to supply them with school-books ; 3rd, to hold out 
some encouragement to the lower orders (f ‘natives to avail themselves,of the 


means of instruction thus afforded them ; 4th, to establish schools for teachinge 


fhe Eurdpean sciences and improvements in the higher branches of education ; 
5th, to provide for the preparation and publication of books of moral and physice? 
science in native languages ; 6th, to establish schools for the purpose of teaching 
English to those disposed to pursue it as a classical language, and as a meafis of 
acquiring a knowledge of the European discoveries ; 7th, to hold forth encourage- 
ment to the natives in the pursuit of ‘those last branches of knowledge! 


Elphinstone knew that the above proposals: would involve 
Government in considerable expenditure. | But he ‘held the view 
that the education of the poor must largely be a.charge on public 
revenues and argued that the greatness of thg expense of his 
proposals was compensated forby. the magnitude of their object. 
“ It is difficultgto imagine, ,”” he said, hit to inzoco 


an undertaking i& which our duty, our interest, and our hononr are. more 
immediately concerned. It is well understood that in all, countries the happiness 
of the poor depends in a great measure on their education. It is by means of it 
alone that they can acquire those habits of prudence and Hlf-respect from Which 
all other good qualities spring ; and if ever there was a cduntry where such habits 
re reqired, it is this? — ; | 5 ty 2v, Mig 
Certain features of Elphifistone's proposals deserygs special 
notice. It will be seen that he stood for mass, education through 
the medium of the mother-tongue. He gave the first place in 
his programme,to the improvement of indigenous schools ang 
to their extension. Secondly, he suggested.’ the teaching ol 
English classically and didaot insist on its use as the sole medium. 
` of instruction. He was not gpposed to the idea of using English 
as a medium of instruction but felt that the people would not res- 
"pond properly if English were used for the purpose. He wrote :— 
If English could be at fl diffused among persons who had the least is 
for reflectidn, the progress of knowledge, by means of it, would be accélerate 1 
a tenfold datio; ‘since every map who made himself acquainted with bor 
through English“would be able to communicate it in his own language DM 
countrymen. . At present, however, there is but little desifé to Jr ee af 
with any such view, The first step towards creating such a bs Vea | bee 
establish d school at Bombay where English might be taught classi ally, ^ 
where instruction might also be given in that language o9. history, geography, 
. and thé popular branches of sciences ae? a fe 


1 Elphinstone Minute on Education, para? ~ i x 
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When this Minute was placed before the Governor’s Council, 
Warden, who was a member. of the Council at thattime, violently 
opposed the proposals of Elphinstone. He did not.agree with 
the idea that Government should accept any responsibility for 
education of the masses. He was one of the earliest officials to 
enunciate the Downward Filiration Theory. He also attached 
paramount importance to English education and did mot lik: 

| the way in which Elphinstone made it follow upon primary 
education atarespectable distance. He wrote : 


“It i8 befter and safer to commence by giving a good deal of knowledge to 

. a few than a little to many, to be satisfied with laying the foundation of good 

edifice and not desire to accomplish in a day what must be the work of a century. 

But the object of giving'a good deal of knowledge to a few can only be;promoted 

by a better sy: of education ; and the surest mode of diffusing a better system 

is by making the study of the English language the primary, and not merely the 
secondary object of attention in the education of the natives.! 


Owing to tbis difference of opinion between Elphinstone and 
Warden, the Court of Directors did not accord sanction to all the 
proposals of Elphinstone. They accepted the Bombay Native 
Education Society as their agent for organizdtion of education 
in the Province and hence no Committee of Public Instruction 
was appointed in Bombay.. They also sanctioned a grant of 
Rs. 600 per mensem to the Society and undertook to bgar the 
cost of compiling and printing UE books. The proposals 


of Elphinstone were thus side-tracked, and when he left Bombay ` 


in'1827, he was deeply grieved that differences in his Council 
Should have prevented him from achieving substantial results 
in expanding education. The" Downward Filtration Theory, 
with its inseparable concomitant of education through English, 
was thus mainly responsible for stiflirg this earliest attempt to 
develop mass education through tha indigenous institutions. 


(b- Adam's Proposals for the Development of ‘Indigenous. 


Ediciioh "im Bengal: Reference has already been made, in 
Chap. I, Section 14, to the proposals made by Adam regarding 
the manner in which the indigenous institutions could be devel- 
oped. He knew that the Downward Filtration Theory would 
prevent the acceptance of his plans. He, therefore, tried to show 
its harmfulness and recommended that it should be abandoned. 
He wrote :— > L 5 
Instead of beginning with schools for the,lower grades of native Society, 
a system of Government institutions may be advocated that shall provide, in the 


2 
1 Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 1832, Appendix I (Public), i 384. 
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first place, for the higher classes on the principle that the tendency of knowledge 
is to descend, not to ascend ; and that, with this view, we should at present seek 
to esfablish a school at the head-station of every zjlla, afterwards pergunnah 
schools, and: Idst ofall village schools, gradually acquiring in the process more 
numerous and bétter qualified instruments for the diffusion of ed&cation. The 
primary objection to this plan is that it overlooks entire systems of native educa- 
tional institutions, Hindu and Mohammadam, which existed long before our rule, 
and which continue to exist under our rule, independent of us and of our projects, | 
férming sad moulding the native character in successive generations. In the 


face of this palpable fact, the plan assumes that the country is to be indebted te « 


us for schools, teachers, books—everything necessary to its moral and intellectual 
improvement, and that in the prosecution of our views we are to reject all¢the 
aids which the ancient institutions of the country and the actual attainments of 
the people afford towards theiradvancement. We have to deal in this country 
principally with Hindus and Mohammadans, the former one of the earliest 
civilized nations of the earth, tHe latter in some of the brightest periods of their 
history distinguished promoters of science; and both, even in their present 
retrograde stages of civilization, still preserving a profound love and veneration 
for learning nourished by those very institutions of which I have spoken, and 
which it would be equally Improvident on our part and offensive to them to 
neglect; 

Again, if thegnaxim that the tendency,of knowledge is to descend, not to 
ascend, requires us tohave first zilla, next pergunnah, and ffien village schools, 
it follows that we ought not to have even zilla schools till we have provincial 
colleges, nor the atter till we have national universities ; nor these till we have 
a cosmopolitan one. But this is an application of the maxim foreign to its spirit. 
Improvement begins with the individual and extends to the mass, and the indivi- 
duals who give the stimulus to the mass are doubtless generally found in the upper 
that is, the thinking class of society which, especially in this country, is not 
' composed exclusively nor even principally, of those who are highest in'rank, or 
Who possess the greatest wealth. The truth of the maxim does not require that 
the measures. adopted should have reference first to large and then to small 
localities in progressive descent. On the contrary the efficiency of every succes- 
Sive higher grade of institution cannot be secured except by drawing instructed La 
Pupils from the next lower grade which, consequently by the necessity of the 
case, demands prior attention. (Chil : o b 
alphabet. To make the superstructure lofty and firm, the foundations should o 
be broad and deep ; and thus buildigg from the foundation, all classes of institu- 
tions and every. grade of instruction may be combined with harmosiious and 
‘salutary effect.2 oh > 

But even this elofjuent defence was of no avail and Lord 
Auckland decided to put his Report in, cold storage. Adam's 
proposals, therefore, went the same way as those of Piphiostane. 
and Munro and almost for the same reasons.. In albthree Presiden- 
cies, therefore, the indigenous institutions did not receive any 
encouragement from the Company, and its officers concentrated 
their éfforts on giving a good education to a few rather than under- 


` taking any direct responsibility for the education of the masses. 


1 Adam's Refers, Caléutta EWition, p. 357-8. - 
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c) Thomason's Plan : The ‘only experiment for the develop- 
ment of mass education which escéped this general fate. was 
the scheme prepared. by Lieutenant-Governor Thomason, of 
the North*Western 'Psovinces. » This is generally ‘known’ as 
Thomason's Plan and deserves a careful study. A 

In a circular to District Officials issued in 1845, Thomason 

"wrote that thé means for educating the people were “at hant 
5n the indigenous schools which are scattered over the face of the 
country, , Their number may not at present be large, and the 
instruction conveyed in them is known to be rude and elementary. 
But these numbers may be increased arid the instruction conveyed 
in them may be improved ".! These,sentiments are obviously 
the. same+as those of Adam, Munro and Elphinstone. But 
fortunately, he found a good support from the Governor-General 
and the Court of Directors. His proposals were not only. not 
turned down, but were highly commended and he was allowed 
a free hand to develop education in the North-Western Province 
along his own hes. This is a pleasantly surprising development 
and is probably due to the fact that the Downward Filtration 
Theory was now;being abandoned and that there was:a liberal- 
minded Governor-General like Dalhousie to support him: To 
Thomason, therefore, belongs the credit of having made the 


Centra}, Government. and the Court of Directors accept the’ 


principle that: the indigenous schools should be developed: and 
improved as a means of spreading education among the people. 
, The second great achievement. of Thomason. was to levy a 
tate for the support of primary schools. "The idea ef taxation 
for school purposes was then new to Ihdia, and even in England 
no,rate for education was levied. yntil. 1870.. But- as early as 
1851, Thomason began to levy a rate for the support of primaty 
schools.. He avoided the necessity for legislation by making the 
landholders agree voluntarily to pay a tax of one-half per cent 
on land-revenue for the maintenance of schools and, later on, 
obtained: the sanction of the Court of Directors to ay an equal 
amount from "Government: Thomason, therefore, Was the first 
officer in India to levy a local rate for schools and to'pay it a 
grant-in-aid from Government’ treasury. " The funds thus 
obtained’ were devoted to the Hiantenduce of schools known 
popularly as Halkabandi: schools. 
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Selections from Educational Records, Vol. 1I, p. 297. Basan 
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group of village and the organisation of these schools is well 


xplgined in the followi age: 

explained in the fo oyning ok gs EE ; 

The system of Halkabandi òr Circle schools had been devised, previously 
to 1854, for the special purpose of meeting the wants of the agricukural popula- 
tion. Under this system, several villages conveniently situated for the purpose 
are grouped together, and in a central situation a school is established, whick is 
not to be more than two miles distant from any of the villages forming the circle. 
For the support of these schools, the consent of the landowners ‘was to be obtained“ 
to the appropriation of a small percentage on the amount of the Government, , 
revenue, one per cent being the amount paid, of which half was to be contribute: 
by the landowners and half by the Government. The voluntary consent of the 
landowners was prescribed as an indispensable condition of the establishment of 
the system in any locality ; and at the time of the outbreak in the North-Western 
Provinces in 1857, the requisite assent had been given to the scheme in many of 
the distrigts, and the sanction of the Home Authorities*had been accorded (in 
1856) to the proposal of the local Government that in the resettlement of | the 
land revenue, the new plan should be universally introduced, and one per cent 
on the Government demand should be set apart in all the districts for the support 
of this hulkabundee system * € 


The third idea that we owe to Mr. Thomason is the organisa- y 
tion of a regular Education Depertment. His plan for the 
inspection and infprovement of indigenous schools, which was 
first introducéd as an experimental measure in eight districts in 
1850, is thus explained :— t " ANER: 

There will be a Government village school at the headquarters of every 


fahseeldar. In every two or more Tahseeldarees, there will be a Pergunnah 
visitor. Over these a Zillah visitor in dach district, and over all 1 Visiton General 


for the whole of the Province.? ntu 

It can easily be seen that the above arrangements were, the 
precursor of the Education Department asit was organised after 
1854. PAAR i ; i ; A MINNS 

These three. great. eontributions (which. constitute the 
Thomason Plan) make the work of Thomason extremely valuable “ 
and interesting to a.student of educational history. 


a 


13: "TheEducation gf Women. Anotherimpogtant controversy 
of this period referred to the problem of the education of women. 
The almost complete absence of the education of women in the 
Indian society of the early nineteenth century has already been, 
referred to earlier. Conditions appear to have been’ articulady 
bad in Bengal as Adam's Second Report testifies (vide c 
} Chap. I, section 12). Even in the literacy census that Adam 
* conducted, he found only 4 women literate (as. against 21,907men) .. 
f; f j « 


o XDesathofjféO para.19. 0 € 
2 Selections f| bm Educational Records, Vol. 11., p. 249. 
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ina total population of 496,974." Things appear to have been no 
better in Bombay where no girl pupils'attending the indigenous 
schools were reported either in the enquiry of 1823-25 or in that 
of 1829 (wide Chap. I, section 7}. ` Jervis, it is true, reports of 
the existence of domestic instruction of girls among some Muslim 
families and evidence has also been found to show, that a similar 


"custom existed among certain high caste Hindu families»as weil. 


But the actual numbers of women thus educated must have been 
infinitely small. Conditions were apparently better in Madras 
where Munro found that the “ women of the Rajabundah and 
some other tribes of Hindus ” were generally taught and the 
returns of the indigenous schools showed as many as 5,480 girls 
in a total enrolment of 184,110 (vide Chap. I, section 3). Even 
better is the report from the Punjab where the existence of special 
girls’ schools in charge of women teachers was reported (vide 
section 3 (e) abóve). For the rest of India, nothing is known. 
On the whole, therefore, it may be concluded that barring an 
extremely smasi number of women who received some rudimen- 
tary education either at home or in schools, general or special, 
almost the whole of the female population of the country was 


' deprived of formal education. 


The social position of women also was far from satisfactory. 
Among she Muslims, the evils of purdah and segregation were the 
chief obstacles to progress, s, although women had propertyrights and 
a liberal set of marriage and divorce laws. Among the Hindus, 

,Child-marriages were very common; women had very limited 
property rights and the marriage laws were far too unfavourable 
„to women. The upper class women suffered from customs such 
as Sali, absence of divorce and an enforced asceticism for widows, 
while among the lower castes, customs like Devadasis and female 
infanticide prevailed to some extent. Over and above all these, 
there was, among all sections of the male population, a very 
strong social prejudice against the education of. women, This 


„Was probably the greatest obstacle to be. overcome before 


any headway ‘could be made in spreading education among 
women. : : 
Should the East India Company do anything to promote 


education among the women of India and to improve their social 


position—this was the problem that faced the British®officials of - 


this period. The conservative among them refused) to have 
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anything to do with the:subject. They pointed out that the 1 
policy of the Company .was one of strict social and religious 
neutrality ; that the prejudices Against thé education of women — « 
which prevailed among the peop]e were so strongly rooted in their 
social and religious life that any attempt. to educate women ` 
would create a very great comfinotion; and that the first 
attempts of the Company’ should be réstricted td the education* 

of men who would themselves, at a later date, undertake the. « 
education of their womenfolk. The éredit for having brought 
about a change in this conservative view goes to Lort William’ 
Bentinck and Lord Dalhousie. Bentinck courageously abolished 

the cruel custom of Sati; while Dalhousie» decided that the 
open patronage of Government should be extended to the 
education of women. ‘The following extract from his orders 
dated 11th April 185% gives an indication of € views on the 


subject :— 
pinion of the Governor-General in Council that no single 


2. It is the 
change in the habits of the people is likely to lad to more impartant and beneficial 
consequences than the introduction of education for their female children. The 
general practice i6 to allow them to grow up in absolute ignorance, but this custom 
is not required or even sanctioned by their religion, and iņ fact a certain degree 
of education is now given to the female relatives of thgse who can afford the 


P qxpense of entertaining special instructors at their own houses. . .. 


7 The Governor-General in Council, requests that the Coungil of Education 
may be informed that it is henceforward to consider its functions as ¢ofprising 
k the superintendence of native female education, and that wherever any disposi- 
tion is'shown by the natives to establish female schools it will be its duty to give 
them all possible encouragement and further their plans in every way that is not 2 
| inconsistent with the efficiency of the institutions already under their manage- | 
| ment. It is the wish also of the Governor-General in Council that intimation 
| to the same effect should be giveneto the Chief Civil Officers of the Mofussil calling 
ion among the natives to establish female « 
means at their disposal for encouraging 
erally known that the Government views 


+ 


o 


their attention to the growing dispositi 
i schools, and directing them to use ell 

those institutions and for making it gen 
‘them with very great approbation. 

This view, as we Shall see, 
Despatch of 1854. 

Official wheels always move slowly, 
orders of Dalhousie, official efforts at the e 
but slow progress till 1853. 


: . © M. Conclusion. It will be e 
^. that this was a period of controversies 
s 6 


. 


1 Selections fom Eaudutionat’Records, Vol. 11, pp. 58-00. 


was later on confirmed by the 
SALT. 

and in spite of the above , 

ducation bf women made 


seen from the fofggoing discussion 
rather than of « 
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achievements. The East India Company was busy with commerce, 
conquest and consolidation, and it is hardly a matter for surprise 
if the Directors and Officials of the Company did not, devote suffi- 
cient attention and money to the cause of education. Much of 
the time was taken up by discussions regarding the aims of educa- 
tion, the agencies to be emplóyed, and the medium of instruction. 


*"The net achievements were insignificant as compared with the 
„Vastness of the population and the backwardness of its education. 


Even as late as 1855, the total number of educational institutions 
managed; aided or inspected by the Company was.as small as 
1,474 with only 67,569 pupils, and the total expenditure on educa- 
tion was not even,one per cent of the total revenue. The only 
redeeming features of the situation were two : the large expansion 
of missionary educational enterprise and the small but. valuable 
beginning of Indian private enterprise in, the modern system of 
education. THese topics, however, will be. dealt with in the 
next chapter. 


$ ^ 
a 


» "Mission andthe Scotch Missjpnary Society: | 1 


I Fs CHAPTER Four. « 
a : 
NON-OFFICIAL ENTERPRISE IN .EDUCATION (1813-53) 

AND WOOD'S.EDUCATIGN DESPATCH (1854) 


« 


D 
The.history of the official 'attempts to educate the people. © 


of India in the period betweer the Charter Act of 1813 and Wood's 
Education Despatch of 1854 was. described in. the *preceding 
chapter.. We shall now describe the non-official attempts in 
the field of education (1813-53) and close the study of this period 
by summarising and evaluating the principal directions of the 
Education Despatch of 1854 which is the most: important 
educational. document under the Company and is even referred 
to, by. some historians, as the “Magna Charta of*English Educa- 


tion in India".* f 


The non-official attempts of this period can bÉ grouped under 
four principal/heads :—(a) the*educational institutions conducted 
by the missionaries ; (b) thé educational institutions conducted 
by officials of ‘the Company in their individual capacity or by 
non-official Englishmen resident in’ India; (c) the educational 


institutions of the modern type tonducted by Indian§ themselves ; 


and (4) the indigenous educational institutions. The official 
attempts to expand'and improve the last group of educational 
institutions'have already beén studied in the preceding chapter. 


We shall iow deal, in some detail, with the three remaining groups . 


of educational institutions. ' '' : s ^ 
2. Missionary Educational Enterprise (1813-33). It Was 
pointed out in Chapter II that the Charter Act of 1813 epened 
India to Missionary ‘Societies. Consequently, ¢he period from 
1813 to 1833 was one of great mission activity in all parts of the 
Company’s Dominions. The missionary societies that were al- 
ready working in India expanded their activities and new societies ° 
came into the field’ Among these latter, special mention must 


‘be made of thë General Baptist Missionary Society, the London 


Missionary Society, the Church Missionary Society, the Wesleyan 
LAS ; ý 
"V Selections s Bavesbional Records; VOLTI, p: 06d 
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Three features regarding the educational work of the mis- 
sionaries deserve special notice. Firstly, it must be remembered 
that education was mever the’ main object of thé missionaries 
They aimed at conversions and were obliged to take up educa- 
tional work in order to meet the needs of the converted population 
and, more especially, to train up Indian assistants for their 
"proselytising activities. Secondly, the importance which tbe 

> „early missionaries attached to the study of modern Indian lan- 
guages deserves special mention. They had to work among the 
lowest classes of society who could not undérstand any language 
except their own. Hence the missionaries assiduously ‘studied 
the Indian languages, prepared dictionaries, ‘wrote 'books on 
grammar, and translated the Bible into them. It i$ worthy of 
note that most of the earlier mission schools gave instruction 
through the mother-tongue of the pupils and it never occurred. to 
the Indian missionaries to say that “the dialects commorily spoken 


_among the natives . . . are so poor and rude that’. .. it will not 


be easy to trarslate any valuable work into them ’’—a statement 
regarding the truth of which the Company's officials.were entirely 
convinced! Consequently, the honour of haying compiled the 
first school text-books in Indian languages, goes to the mission- 
aries. Thirdly, the. missionaries did extremely, valuable pio- 
neer work i the field of the education of women—a “dangerous”’ 
area in which the officials of this period refused,,to tread. The 
wives of the missionaries and some women. mission workers 
took the lead in this matter and began to work for the: spread of 
‘education among women. This was done through: three. types 
of activities, viz., (a) opening of day schools for Indian girls, 
(0) establishment of Orphan Homes, and (c) domesticinstruction or 
zenana education in the families of the middle and higher classes. 


m Another important development of this period was that the 
relations between the Company and the missionaries began to 
improve slowly and steadily. Reference has already been, made 

, to the extremely strained relations that existed between them in 
the period from 1793 to 1813. But the Charter, Act of 1813 
turned a new page. The officials now realised that missionaries 
must be tolerated and allowed to work ; on the other hand, the 
missionaries also appear to have shown better tact.and.discfetion 
in their work of proselytisation. Consequently, the relations 
between these two groups of workers improved considerably. 

j 


r 
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The Company not only recognised the utility of the educational 
work of the missionaries, but occasionally sanctioned grants-in-aid 
for it ; the gfficials of the Company often worked hand in hand 
witlt missionaries on Societies established for the spread of educa- 
tion,among the Indian people ; and on the whole, it may be said 
that the distrust and. hostility which were so significant a feature 
ob the official attitude towards missionaries in the earlier period 
were now a thing of the past. . gie 


3. Missionary Educational Enterprise (1833-53). The free- 
dom given by the Charter Act of 1813 had so far been taken 
advantage of principally by the missionary societies from the 
United Kingdom. But the Charter Act of 1838 brought missions 
from other countries also on the scene; Prominent among them 
were the German and American missions. The Base] Mission 
Sociely began work at Mangalore in 1834 and sogn extended its 
activities very largely in the Kannada and Malayalam territory. 
Other important German Societies were the Protestant Lutheran 
Missionary Society (founded at Dresden in 1836) and Women’s 
‘Association ofeEducation of Females in the Orient (founded in 
Berlin in 1842) both of whom did considerable missionary werk 
in India, Equally important was the ‘appearance of the ‘‘ well- 
manned’ and richly financed” American Societies amongst 
whom may be mentioned thé American Baptist Uniga, “the 
American Board, and the American Presbyterian Mission Board 
North. i , 
In the périod prior to 1833, the elementary schools teaching . 
through themodern Indian languages formed the bulk of missionary 


educational enterprise. Bůt between 1893 and 1853, the mis- , 


sionaries shifted the emphasis to secondary schools and colleges 
teaching through English. This change was dictated by two 
considerations : the first was the belief, already referred to, that 
a study of Western science and literature would inevitably be 


followed by a conversion to Christianity and the second was the 


desire to convert the upper classes ; s ! 
missionaries knew that the upper classes desired to'study English 


for the worldly advantages it brought and that they ‘would not. 
mind joining a mission school (which they otherwise disliked) 
px s " * 

Ait i i thr to the whole world and any and every honest min who 
ines tbe same fime Tadia as creed op ufi inewse to te missionary activity of other 
nations. It was in this year that the missionary labour&of the Non-English Missionary Societies began 
in India en : A History*of Missions in India, p. 192, 


^ 3 * X 


E. 


ofthe Hindu Society. The . 


© 


ek 


^ in an apathy which we find it hard to understand ; for three years Lord Ellen- 


` ed the Magnificent college which afterwards bore hisname. At Madras Anderson 


"self started an English school in Calcutta in 1830. Duff's faith 
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for the sake of learning English. The mission schools and colleges, 
therefore, with their comptlsory teaching of the Bible, gave the 
missionaries an excellent and probably their only- opportunity 
to contact the boys and girls of the higher castes and to preach 
the Gospel to them. A lead in this direction was given by 
Alexander Duff, the greatest missionary of this period, who him- 


in the potential power of English education to secure converts 
soon infected almost all the missionaries working in the field of 
Indian education and English schools conducted by missionaries 
began to multiply very rapidly after 1830. It was realised even 


then that the Indian pupils joined the missionary schools, not E. 


for the sake of religious instruction, butto learn English with a 
view to securing employment under Government. It was also 
soon discovered that the pupils put up with the compulsory Bible 
period as a matter of necessity and that they generally showed | 
no,interest in the teachings of Christ. But with the infinite 
patience and Xhe incorrigible optimism tha$ are characteristic" 
of the missionary spirit, the workers of the Indian missions toiled 
in.English schools in the hope that “some seed at least is sure a 
strike". The disillusionment came later—by about 1870—but, < 
so far as the period under review was concerned, the hépes of?a | 


plentiful harvest of conversions through English schools ran high. — 1 


Consequently, 


the quarter century, 1830-57, is the age of the mission school. During that 
period the Government—in spite of the good intentions of Bentinck—lay really 


borough was Governor-General, a man who regarded the political ruin of the 
English power as the inevitable consequence’ of the education of the Hindus! 
Hence at that time the mission school exercised a dominating influence over 
Indian Thought which it is difficult tò estimate nowadays. In Bombay 
Dr. John Wilson (after Duff the most brilliant Scotch missionary of the day), found- 


and Braidwood opened the General Assembly's school in 1837, which, under the 
genial direction of Dr, Miller, the most famous educational missionary alive, has 
become the “ Christian College ". At Nagpur in Central India, Stephen Hislop 
opened in 1844 the fourth of his Society's colleges.) In 1853 the Church Missionary 
Society founded 3t. John's College at Agra, the first principal of which was the 
iuture Bishop French; in 1841 Robert Noble opened the “ Noble ” College at 
"Masulipatam. These were the most famous of the colleges which were erected 
in rapid succession in the most widely separated parts of the country under the 
direct influence ànd inspiration of Duff, to say nothing of othér colleges 
like those built at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay by the National Church of. 


Scotland.* à 


1 Richter: 4 History of Missions in India, pp. 188-4. R 3 
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This growth of missionary enterprise, whether in the sphere 
of proselytisation or of education, was greatly facilitated by the 
cordial relations that prevailed in this period between the officials 
of the Company and the missionaries.» This was due to two 
causes ; firstly, the period of 1833:53 was one of great reforms 
and liberal ideas in the social life of England with the result that 
many ‘of the Company's officials were themselves inspired by” 
missionary zeal ; secondly, the fear that interference with religious ° 
institutions would be greatly resented by Hindus and Muslims— 
it was this fear that had mainly led to the adoption of the 
policy of religious neutrality in the earlier decades—was not 
entertained seriously during this period. . One*test case was made 
out in the abolition of Sati. The opponents of this reform had 
argued that the attempt would lead to revolts. But nothing of 
the kind happened amd enlightened Hindus came forward to 
support the reform and thank the Government. Another instance 
of successful intervention with the religious institutions lay in the 
management by the Company of rich Hindu temples and Hindu 
religious fairss—an act that aroused no opposition and brought 
some profits to the Company to boot. The officjals of this period, ——. 
therefore, were not afraid to associate themselves openly with ij 
fhe mfssionaries and encourage their efforts. The relations 
"between the missionaries and tfe officials of the pein. there- 
fore, were extremely cordial between 1833 and 1853—a act that 
is in direct contrast to the strained relations that existed between 
them in the period from 1793 to 1813, or to' the none too 

ailed in the two decades between 1813 * 

€ 


warm feelings that prev 


and 1833. i 
^ Fairly comprehensive statistics of missionary activity are 


available. It will be seen from them that the mission activity 
in education was almost equal to official enterprise (which bad 
1,474 institutions with 67,569 pupils) if the Protestant organisa- 
tions alone are considered. But the total mission activity in 
education—both Protestant and Roman Catholic—must certainly , 
have exceeded thé official enterprise. It would, therefore, pe 


; correct to say that, in 1854, the largest part of educational 


enterprise in India (indigenous schools aj i ) was provided, © 
| « not by the Company, but by the missionaries.“ Itecan also be 


* seen that ¢he extent of mission activity varied from Province 


c 
1 Vide Nun and Naik; History of Education in India during the British Period, pp. 177-8, 
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to Province. It wasextremely widespread and strong in Madras 
partly because it began very early (1706) and. partly because 
the extremely hard plight of the Harijans in the South provided 
amore fruitful soil! for convessions. It was weakest in’ the 
Punjab, the next Provinces in order of increasing strength bein 
Central India, N.-W.P., Bombay and Bengal. t 


l 4. Claims of Missionary Enterprise (1813-53). When Sectión 
"43 of the Charter Act of 1813 was passed, the object of Parliament 
was not to secure financial assistance to the missionary educa- 
tional institutions (as some missionaries seemed to think), but 
to create a rival set of institutions conducted by the Company or 
by the Indian people in order that there may be ''a reliable 
counterpoise, a protecting break-water against the threatened 
deluge of missionary enterprise". This object was generally 
kept in view between 1813 and 1853. That is to say, the Com- 
pany spent the annual grant of a lakh of rupees (ten lakhs from 
1833 onwards) in maintaining its own institutions and only rarely 
did it sanction any grants-in-aid to mission schools. Conse- 
quently, the two systems of modern schools, viz., (z) the mission 
schools with their insistence on Bible-teaching and (b) the ex- 
clusively secular Schools conducted by the Company grew up 
independently of each other between 1813 and 1853. 

1 If 3oon became apparent that the schools of the Company 
would prove serious rivals to the mission schools. The former 
were secular and hence more popular with the Indian people 

, than the mission schools whose emphasis on proselytisation and 
Bible-teaching was: both disliked and feared. Moreover, the 

, schools of the Company could command large financial resources 
Which the missions could never hope to do. The missionaries, 
therefore, realised that unless the competition between their 
schools and those of the Company was put an end to and unless 
their financial resources were strengthened, they had no chance 
of surVival. They, therefore, put forward the following claims :— 

> (a) The Company's schools were secular, i:e., “ godless ” or 
""heathen" in the usual missionary parlance. Such schools were 
positively harmful and, therefore, the Bible must be taught in 
all the schools of the Company ; * 


i * p : » 
{b) IE "this were not possible on political grounds, it was . 


argued that the Company should withdraw from dilect educa- 
tional enterprise and leave the field clear forthe inissich schools ; 
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(c) It was also argued that the Company's schools ‘were 
necessarily costlier, so that it would be wiser to spend the avail- 
able limited, resources in giving $rants-in-ald'to mission schools 
that in maintaining State institutions ; i e 

(d) The missions, it was claimed, had always a moral right 
to receive a grant-in-aid from the Company. It was, therefore, 
asgued that this moral right should be made a /egal‘one by passing" 


a Grant-in-aid Code under which an.adequate financial assistancee © 


would be assured to every mission school ; 

(e) Finally, it was claimed that the ideal state of affairs in 
India would be one in which the Company would withdraw com- 
pletely from direct educational enterprise andewi/ the institutions 
required by the country would be provided by the missions.on a 
grant-in-aid basis. 

These claims ignored the private Indian enterprise altogether 
and were based on the misconception that the missions could do 
for India what, the Churches did for the poor in England. But 

‘it took some years to realise these fallacies. “For the time 
being, however, missionary influence in England and India was 
so strong and the relations between the officials of the Company 
and the missionaries were so cordial that allethese claims were 
4cceptetl in principle, as we shall soon see, by the Despatch of 1854, 
: e 


5. Private Educational Enterprise by British Offictals and 
Non-officials. We discussed missionary enterprise first because 
it was the oldest, and in so far as this period is concerned, 
the most extensive non-official agency in modern education. « 
But the missionaries were not the only Europeans to work for 
modern education in India. To their group we must add a 
large number of British Offieials of the Company who worked 
in their individual capacity and a few British non-officials, 
chiefly businessmen, who assisted the cause of education either 
as a hobby or as a form of social service. Some of them sym- 
pathised with the missiopary ideals and methods and assisted 
them. Their work need not be discussed here because it entire- 
ly partook of the character of the missionary endeavours whieh 
have already been discussed. But there were several British 
officials and non-officials who could not lend support to the 
‘missionaries either because, they. believed in secula? schools or 

because tity wanted to pd private enterprise among 
the quy people &hemselves. The work of this small group 
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of British officials and non-officials is even more significant than 
that of the missionaries although it is far less in quangty and 
deserves a close anaiysis. * d 


Curiously enough, the pioneer British gentleman who ttied 
to build up a new educational system for India, but on a plan 
different from that of the missionaries, was a humble watch- 
"maker and jeweller from Calcutta, David Hare (1775-1842). His 

> «early education was far from satisfactory and he was not there- 
fore, a “scholar” in the usually accepted sense of the term although 
he was génerally well informed and had read some of the best 
English authors. Quite modestly, he used to describe himself 
as “an uneducated man friendly to education". He came to 
India in 1800 and by 1815 had earned enough to enable him to 
retire from his profession. Instead of returning to England, how- 
ever, he decided to stay on in Calcutta and devote the remainder 
of his life to the improvement of the people of India. What 
interested him more than anything else was the spread of educa- 
tion. Haré believed, like the missionaries, that a knowledge 
of the English language and an acquaintance with English 
literature was essential for the regeneration of the Hindu society ; 
but. being a secularist himself, he could not agree with them on 
the subject of religious instruction. It was, therefore, bis view 
that India Aeeded secular schools and colleges teaching the 
mother-tongue and English and spreading knowledge of English 
literature among the people. He had a contempt for Sanskrit 

- and no great regard for scientific studies and, therefore, excluded 
them from his programme almost completely. It was to show 
the utility and practicability of such an experiment that he 
worked with zest all his life and carried out his most important 
educational project, the Hindu Vidyalaya or College. The most 
important object of this institution was to provide good English 
education to the sons of Hindu gentlemen and it was unique 
in two respects: Firstly, it was conducted bya committee consist- 
ing of Europeans and Indians and secondly, it was the first great 
attempt to provide collegiate education of the Western type on 
a*purely secular basis. Owing to financial difficulties, however, 
the Vidyalaya was later handed over to the Company for manage- 
ment and becarse the Presidency College in 1854. But its early 
history is of great historical importance because ait Shows how 
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attempts to provide secular education became more. popular 
with the Indian people and brought forth their willing co-operation. 
in all respects. £ ° 

©The main contribution of, Hare tq the cause of modern 
education is the principle of secularism. He found that all' 
educational enterprise of his time was dominated by religion—the 
institutions conducted by the Company (like the Benares Sanskrit” 


College or Calcutta Madrassah) were dominated by the teachings ¢ 


of Hinduism and Islam, while the missionary institutions were 
dominated by Christianity. He was convinced that Voth these 
types were unsatisfactory and evolved a new system in which 
Bengali and English would be taught ratherethan Sanskrit and 
Arabic and all religious education would be positively eschewed. 
His contempt for Sanskrit was responsible for the exclusion of 
Oriental studies and his lack of scholarship for the neglect of 
the sciences. The whole object of the institütion, therefore, 
was to emphasize the study of English language and literature. 
The institution mot with a strong opposition from Stveral quarters 
in the early stages. The exclusion of Oriental studies enraged 
conservative Indians ; the failure to emphagze the study, of 
science alienated the sympathies of others, while the missionaries 
Challenged the desirability of excluding all religious instruc- 
-tion. But very soon, the practical advantages of Hare’s concept 
became patent and the model of the Hindu Vidyalaya came to 
be generally adopted by the Company as well as by private Indian 
enterprise, The Company found that the principle of secularism. 
enabled it to maintain its policy of religious neutrality, while the " 
emphasis on the study of English language and literature enabled 
it to obtain servants for the Government Departments where 
English was being adopted as the language of business. Private 
‘Indian enterprise also found it convenient to follow the model 
of the Hindu Vidyalaya because a policy of Secular education 
involved no administrative problems and because a subordination 
of scientific studies made the conduct of the institutions less „ 
costly and difficult. For several years to come? therefore, the 
modern educational institutions started in India, either by t ie 
Company or by private Indian enterprise, were, based on Hare S 
. model of the Hindu Vidyalaya, that is to say, secular educational 
` institutione whose chief object was to acquaint the students with 
English qeu and literature. Scientific and Oriental studies 
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were included later on in varying proportions, and to that extent, 
the original design of Hare may be said to have been modified 
by later developments. But his concept of secularism remains 
the prominent feature of all Government (and most private 
Indian institutions as well) even to this day. 
David Hare was a non-ófficial and could, therefore, chalk 
Sut his own policy with freedom. , The officials of the Company, 
> ,on the other hand, had to work under several limitations. They 
could not, for obvious reasons, undertake any activity to which 
thé Company was directly opposed. But they could certainly 
engage individually in any activity to which the Company did 
not object but which, for some reason or the other, it refused 
directly to undertake. Several broad-minded officials, therefore, 
organised or assisted, in their individual capacity, such educa- 
tional projects as the Company would not Gountenance or support 
but which, in their opinion, were essential to the progress of 
India. A good illustration of this type of work is provided in 
the life of J. E D. Bethune (1801-51) who was,thé Law-member 
of the Executive Council of the Governor-General and the Presi- 
dent of the Couricil of Education from 1848 to 1851. He. was 


^" keenly interested in the education of women but as the Company 


2 


» 


^ 


was not prepared to countenance any effort at the education 


of women, the channel of official enterprise was closed to him.. 


Bethune’ was also convinced. that respectable Hindus would 
never educate their daughters in the mission schools because 
of the missionary insistence on religious instruction. He, 
»therefore, decided to establish a secular school for Indian girls 
in his own individual capacity and to bear all the expenses thereof. 
> The success of the school which began to function in May 
1849 was almost phenomenal, Within a short time, it attracted 


a fairly large number of girls whose eagerness to learn, docility: 


and quickness carresponded, in the opinien of Bethune, to those 
of the boys and even surpassed “ what is found among European 
girls of the same age”.1 But even more important were two 
‘ other results: enlightened Indians at once came forward to 
support the experiment and the example of the school began to 
Be copied elsewhere. Bethune died at Calcutta in 1851 and, 
in his will, endowed the school with all the lands and property 
he hdd in the city. It was then taken over by Lord; Dalhousie 


1 Selections from Educational Records, Vol: ÙI p. 58. » s 
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who paid for it from his own private purse until the Company 
took it over. As a proper tribute to this great man, the school 
was permanently associated with’his name ànd it soon developed e 
into the Bethune College—a pjoneer and importante institution 

for the education of Indian women. 5 


é 


e 
This experiment is but an instance from several educational 
eXperimeénts made by British officials working in their individua 
capacity. They are too numerous to be mentioned in a book oft 
this type; and cover, not only education, but other brancheg of 
social service as well. Bethune’s school should, therefore, be 
regarded, not as an individual institution, but as representative 
of a granp of institutions started and financed®by officials in their 
individual capacity, because their views were not acceptable 
either to the Company or to the missionaries. These attempts, 
it should be noted, exercised a greater influencg on the Indian 
mind, on account of their transparent sincerity and secular 
character, than those made eithgr by the Company or the 
proselytising misstonaries. oic? j 
Of a difiérent type was the experiment made by Mountstuart 
Elphinstone in Bombay. When he became "Governor of'the « 
Provinge in 1819, he found that the only non-official body 
` (excluding the missions) which dried to provide modern education 
to the people was the Bombay Education Society. fis had 
been established in 1815 by members of the Church of England 
resident in Bombay with the principal object of training Anglo- — 
Indian or poor European children. It began its activities by. 
taking ovér the Charity School established in Bombay by Rev. 
Richard Cobbe in 1719 and by starting others. As the Society e 
admitted Indian children also to its schools without compelling 
.them to be present at religious instruction, many Hindu, Parsee 
and Muslim children „attended them. By 1820, the Society 
conducted four schools for Indian children with about 250 pupils 
on their rolls. In the,same year, the Society appointed a 
called the Native School and School Book c 
of this Committee were two-fold ‘ofo 
improve existing schools for Indian children and establish or aid 
.new ones—wherever necessary ; and secondly, *to prepare books 
for the use of Indian children under instruction. By 1822, the . , 
' Society's Work for Indian children had grown considerably and 5 
it, RS rightly felt that it hd undertaken activities which 
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went far beyond its original aims. Hence the special Committee 
appointed by it two years earlier was now formed into a separate 
Society called the Bombay Native School Book and School 
Society (known by the handier epjthet of Bombay Native Edttca- 
tion Society since 1827), to look after the education of Indian 
children and the parent Society restricted its activities to the 
‘education of European or Anglo-Indian children only. » It was 
mainly the encouragement and guidance of Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone that was responsible for this independent organisation of 
thé B.N.E. Society. He also agreed to be its President and 
made the Directors sanction a grant-in-aid to the. Society and 
accept it as the principal agency for the spread of education 
among the Indian people. It would be no exaggeration to say 
that it was this paternal interest of Elphinstone that enabled 
the B.N.E. Society to develop into an august body and, through 


~ its activities, give practical training to Indians in organising 
. and conducting associations for the spread of education. 


These efforts of Elphinstone show how séme of the broad- 
minded officials of this period tried to develop private Indian 
enterprise in medern education. They were convinced that 
heither missionariés nor the Company could provide: all the 
educational institutions which the country needed ; that, after 
all, a people must educate themselves ; ; that the very attempts 
to éducate themselves form an important type of social education 
which a people can never obtain through a ready-made system 
„9f schools provided by an alien agency ; and that private Indian 
' enterprise must ultimately be developed to provide the bulk of 


, the new educational institutions which were necessary to re- 


generate the country, They, therefore, took measures to bring 
forth and develop private Indian enterprise in education. The 
Indians of this period, it must be noted, were new to the modern 
methods of co-operative and organised educational enterprise 
and needed both initiation and guidance. This came readily 
> from those enlightened officials of the Company who had a sense 
_of,duty to the'country. They contacted leading Indians, con- 


vinced them of the necessity of private educational enterprise ` 


on modern lines; and showed them how to form and conduct 
societjes forthe’ purpose. Such a guidance was both necessary 
and valuable and could not have come from the niissionaries 
partly because of their desire to monopolise ,the field ond partly 
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because of their insistence on Bible-Teaching ; and had it not 
been for the fostering care of officials working in their individual 
capatitys private Indian enterprise in education would have taken 
a very much longer time to develop. M 

LI 


6. Private Indian Enterprise in Education (1813-53). 
Prior to 1854, private Indian enterprise in education was respon- 
sible for two entirely different types of activities. The first of 
these was the conduct of the indigenous schools—both highere 
and elementary—which still formed the most widely spread, the 
most numerous and the most important agency for the'education 
of the people. But these were neither recognised nor assisted 
by the Company and in so far as the development of the modern 
system of education is concerned, this extensive activity of 
private Indian enterprise will just have to be ignored. The 
second type of private Indian enterprise was that which went to 


the building up of the modern system of education in India—an ` 


activity whergin, prior to 1854, Indians played a very minor 
role. This was due to a variety of circumstarfées.™ To begin 
with, the whele weight of conservative opinion was against the 
new system of education. The orthodox parents refused to send 
their children to English schools: because they were afraid that 
Énglis education made young men lose faith in the religious . 
` beliefs and practices of their forefathers—a fear that'was pet quite 
groundless. They even objected to the ideas from Western 
knowledge which were being spread through the Indian languages 
in the new type of primary schools and feared that all this new 5 
education «was part of some secret plan to tamper with their 
religion. In these circuinstances, it required an immense 
amount of moral courage to,come forward to preach the utility 
of the new education or to conduct institutions based on the new 
‘ideals, and very few individuals could have such courage. Sec- 
ondly, the educationaf institutions of the módern type could . 
only be conducted by persons who were educated in the new 
system. The number of tuch Indians was very small and most . 
of them could easily find a job in some importdnt Government | 
Department which at once brought them money, social status 
and executive authority. They were, therefore, naturally un- 
- "willing to start and conduct private schools which then, as now, 

* were but én ill-paid form of social service. Thirdly, there were 
certain concepts prevalent at thts time which created special 
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difficulties for Indian private enterprise, eig., it was believed that 
the Principals of English schools and colleges must be Europeans. 
This requirement could easily”be fulfilled by the Conipany or 
by the missionaries. But how could Indians, even if they raised 
the. necessary funds, find European: employees to superintend 
their schools and colleges ? This was probably the biggest 
stumbling block and it was overcome only when Gowernmegt 
„stopped, demanding the employment of Europeans as Heads of 
schools and colleges and a band of Indians competent to hold 
such posts was created. But this result could be achieved only 
by 1880 or thereafter and in so far as the period under review is 
concerned, Indiansprivate enterprise was at a great handicap in 
the conduct of secondary and collegiate institutions. Lastly, 
Indians were new to the co-operative organisation of educa- 
tional institutions and were just, haying their first lessons in 
conducting mofiern educational institutions at the hands of a 
few liberal officials and non-officials, here and there, and they 
had not yet"pooled together enough experience to show any 
substantial results. Itis, therefore, hardly a matter of surprise 
that modern educational institutions conducted by Indians 
formed a very small minority even in. 1854. What matters 
to students of history, therefore, is not the quantitative, but 
the qualitative and ideological aspects of Indian private enter- 
prise and these can be very well illustrated through the life of 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy. 


7, Raja Ram Mohan Roy (1772-1833), aptly described as 


"the Father of Modern India, was born in Radhanagár in 1772. 
„He came from an ancient and respectable Brahmin family and 


before he was sixteen years old, aequired a thorough knowledge 


of Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic. His study of sufi philosophy. 


and the Koran had brought about such a change of views in him 
that endless disputes arose with his orthodox father and he, 
therefore, left his home and wandered about India for 3 or 4 


n years studying the religious beliefs and social practices of the 


people. But a conciliation soon took place and he returned 
bome. Already in 1796, he had begun the study of English and 


later on, he also, studied Hebrew and Greek in order to be able to, 


study, the New and Old Testaments in the original. In 1803, 


he lost his father and, in the following year, he "joined the 


service of the Company and, by his industry ard zi soon 
3 3 
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rose to the post of the Dewan—the highest post in the Revenue 
Department then open to Indians. He amassed a moderate 
fortune andein 1814 retired from service in order to devote all his 
time to the service of his motherland. « , 


The next twenty years—between his retirement in 1814 and 
death at Bristol in 1883—form a crowded era of,public service, 
Ram Mohan Roy’s work touched several aspects of Indian life, , 
and the following important services rendered by him to the’ 
country may be mentioned here :— . o 

(a) He was a staunch opponent of the cruel custom of sati 
and lent strong and valuable support to Bentingk in abolishing it. 

(b) He stood for a more equitable and humane treatment 
of women; advocated the grant of property rights to them ; 
was a champion of, their education; roundly condemned 
polygamy and, in his will, disinherited any soh or descendant 
who would have more than one wife at a time ; had his grand- 
daughter married,at the age of 16 ånd was obviogslysopposed to 
child-marriage ; had no faith in the alleged inferiority of women. 
In short, he was one of the earliest champions of women’s 
rights in modern India and started a movement for their eman- 
eipation which gathered great momentum later on. 

(c) He was a great religfous reformer. Beidg a, student 
of comparative religion, he found that all religions had several 
common points. On the basis of his study, he evolved a puri- 
ficatory movement within Hinduism itselfi—the Brahmo Samaj. « 
As Rabindranath Tagore observes, ‘ He extended wide his heart, ^ 
and invited Hindu, Mussalman and Ghristian there, for in the i 
expanse of his heart there was no lack of space for any ong of 
them. In this it was the rcal heart of India that he reyealed 
‘and expressed in himself her truest character, For the truth À 
of India is in the mam who honours all and Accepts all in his 
heart.’”’? 

(d) He was a pioneer among the e 
India. He visualised an educated, cultured, “rich and free 
India and tried to carry out certain reforms in the admin- 
istrative system of his day. He advocated the use of English 
n law-courts, trial by. jury, separation,of the excutive from the 

' judiciary, Gnd codification of RM and other laws. As editor 


nation-builders of modern , 
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of the Bengali Journal, Sambad Kaumudi, published in 1821, he 
may be regarded as the virtyal “Founder of Modern Indian 
Press” whose liberty he strongly defended against official attacks. 

We are more concerned hefe with the work of Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy as an educationist, and it is in this field that we find 
shis most signal services to his country. He was one of the 
earliest Indians to realise that India's greatest need was fa 


"synthesis of Eastern and Western cultures. Being a great Sans- 


krit scholar himself and having been deeply convinced of the 


"truth and greatness of the ancient and pure form of Hinduism, 


he would not be a party to the wholesale condemnation of 
Eastern culture and religion which was so fashiorable in 
missionary circles, nor would he subscribe to the view that the 
Eastern culture must be replaced by the Western. At the same 
time, he understood that the Indian mind had rusted very con- 
siderably on account of its isolation and realised that contact 
with Western literature and science alone could regenerate Oriental 
culture, correct its follies and contribute to it ‘the essential quali- 
ties which it lacked. He, therefore, saw (together with a few 
other men of vision) “the need of a new synthesis of the best 
that Europe and Asia had to give ‘and strove, consequently, to 
weave into the tapestry of Indian life such threads from the 
spindlés. of the West, without bringing about a complete altera- 
tion in the pattern upon the Indian loom”.t This great vision 
makes the Raja a prophet of modern India. It is true that this 
advice went unheeded for a time ; but ultimately, it triumphed. 
à The second great contribution of the Raja to the modern 
system of education was to popularise a study of English lang- 
uage and through it, of Western, science and literature. Al 
though a great Sanskrit scholar himself, he deprecated all the 
official attempts,to educate Indians through Sanskrit and Arabic 
and, as stated already in Chapter III, Section 3 (a), petitioned the 
Government to abandon its project for Oriental education and 
to undertake the teaching of Western science and literature 
instead. It is "true that he can claim no originality for this view 
and that it had already been put forward by men like Grant. 
But it must be remembered that the Raja's advocacy of the study 
of English and Westernescience and literature produced effects 
which were different from any Has that had gone before. In 
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the first place, he was a Hindu talking to other Hindus'and this 
consideration alone made his appeal far stronger and more power- 
ful than that of missionaries or officials" whose motives . were 
gerierally suspect. Secondly, he could,overcome séveral fears 
which prevented the contemporary Hindu society from taking 
freely to the study of English or Western science and literature. 
‘Phe orthodox Hindus were afraid that such studies might make à 
young man an atheist, or a convert to Christianity or an un+ 
balanced rebel against all tradition. The early examples of some 
educated Hindu youths confirmed these fears. Some of them 
became actual converts to Christianity ; others remained within 5 
the Hindu fold but lost all devotion to tfaditional religion : 
while a large number led culturally unsettled lives and delighted 
in exhibiting the so-called Western virtues of eating beef or 
drinking wine. Rams Mohan Roy showed, both by precept 
and example, that these consequences were not inevitable in 
Western education. He proved that a synthesis of Eastern 
and Western cultures was possible and although “kis method 
of the synthesis was not acceptable to many, he could convince 
his co-religionists that Western education was not always cultur- ^. 
ally dangerous as it was supposed to be. He thus acted as one œ 

of the"earliest Indian interpreters of the West to India. | 


Thirdly, he did an equal'or even more valuable setvice in 
interpreting India to England. He tried his utmost to dispel 
the absurd notions which then prevailed regarding the nature OR Ng 
Hinduism, the ‘poverty of the ancient literatures in Sanskrit, |, 
the lack of character and moral values among Indians, etc. His 
great learning, unimpeachable character, lucid and convincing , 
exposition of his deep religjous beliefs showed to Englishmen 
„that it would be wrong to condemn summarily all Eastern learn- 
ing and religion and that a, judicious study of Oriental culture 
ought to havea place in*the modern educational system of India— 
a view that was later on accepted by the Despatch of 1854 as well. 


The fourth great contribution of the Raja, to the system” 
of modern education was his emphasis on the study of modérn 
Indian languages. He himself gave a great lead in the mattér 

‘a iby writing books in Bengali on Grammar, Geography, Astro- 

"' momy and Geometry and he is considered as the father of modern ` 
literary Bengali prose. He was also the first to write theistic “ 
poems in, Bengali. “His advocacy of the study and development 
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of modern Indian languages, although unheeded for a long time. 
was certainly a great contribution to the educational thought of 
his times. A 

Equally able was the Raja’s advocacy of the education of 
women. Although the concept had already been put forward 
by missionaries, it was the Raja who helped: to popularise it 
among the Hindus. He took his stand on the old ‘shastras 


^ cand convincingly showed that in ancient times, the women of 


India were highly educated and that the education of women 
was in keeping with ancient religious traditions and beliefs. 
The Brahmo Samaj did great service in removing the popular 
prejudices against the education of women that were then pre- 
valent in the Hindu society and the credit for this goes mostly to 
Ram Mohan Roy. 

In 1830, the Raja went to England and gave very 
valuable evidence before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in,1833. In this.last great act of hisolife the Raja 
urged, among other reforms, the codification of civil and criminal 
laws and the appointment of Indians to important posts under 
Government. Both these proposals were accepted and incorpor- 
ated in the Charter Act of 1833. In order to carry out the first, 
a Law-Member was added to the Council of oyosérb dede neni 
and a li5tle later, Macaulay came out to India as the first person 
to hold the post.: On the second proposal, the Raja had lodged a 
strong protest against the policy of excluding Indians from all 

_ but the inferior posts under Government. This view of the only 
Indian who was in a position to place it before Parliament was 
, also supported by several other British witnesses before the Com- 
mittee and was, therefore, accepted without much difficulty. 
Section 87 of the Charter Act of 1833 provided '' that no native 
of the said territories, nor any natural born subject of His Majesty 
resident therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, place of 
birth, descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding 
,any place, office, or employment under the said Company". 
+ Unfortunately, this clause mostly remained on paper for 
several years. But that does not detract in any way from the 
signal service which theeRaja did. to the cause of political res, 
generation of India by making Parliament accept, in principle 
at least, the doctrine of the Indianisation of key: posts under 
Government. 
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.It is for these and other valuable services that the Raja 
is called “‘ The Father of Modern India.” 
» D + 


„8. The Despatch of 1854. It will be seen from the events of 
the period between 1813 and 1853 narrated in this and the pre- 
. ceding chapter that, by 1853, a stage had been reached when a 
comprehensive survey of the whole field of education in India 
Was indispensable. Since the Charter Act of 1813, several 


educational experiments had been tried; a number of agencies‘ ? 


had been at work, in their own ways, to spread education among 
the people; several controversies had been raised and some of 
them still needed a final decision ; various policies for action 
had been proposed and they involved controversial issues which 
needed careful consideration. It was, in short, a time when the 
best results could be obtained only by holding a thorough and 
comprehensive review 9f the past and by prescribing, in the light 
of this review, a detailed policy for educational reconstruction 
in the future. , This was exactly what the Education Despatch 
of 1854 did. — * TN i 
The occasion for the Despatch was provided by the renewal 
of the Company's Charter in 1853. At this time, as at the eaflier 
renewals of the Charter in 1813and 1833, a Select Committee ofthe 
House of Commons held a very,thorough enquiry into educational 
developments in India. On the basis of this enquiry, thé Court 
of Directors sent down their greatest Educational Despatch on 
19th July 1854.. This document of immense historical importance 
is sometimes described as Wood's Education Despatch because ,. 
it was probably written at the instance of Charles Wood who was 
then the President of the Board of Control. It is along document , 
of a hundred paragraphs and deals with several questions of great 


educational importance. 


.9. Objects of Educational Policy. To Begin with, the 
Despatch explains why the Company undertook the organization 
of education in India and the results that it expected therefrom :— , 

Among many subjects of importance, none can have a ‘stronger claim to 
our attention than that of education. It is one of our most sacred duties, to'be 
the means, as far as in us lies, of conferring upon the natives of India those vast 

oral and material blessings which flow from the general diffusion of useful know- 
.  fedge, and which India may, under Providence, derive from'her connexion with 
England... E 

We have, moreover, always looked ugon the encouragement of education 

as peculiarly important, Because calculated “not only to produce a higher degree 
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of intellectual fitness, but to raise the moral character of those who partake of 
its advantages, and so to supply you with servants to whose probity you may 
with increased confidence commit offices of trust"... ) ^ 

"Nor, while the character of England is deeply concerned im the success of 
our efforts fo? the promotion of education, are her material interests altoguther 
unaffected by the advance of European knowledge in India ; this knowledge will 
teach the natives of India the marvel!»us results of the employment of labour and 
capital, rouse them to emulate us in the development of the vast resources of their 
“Country, guide them in their efforts, and gradually, but certainly, confer upen 
them all the advantages which accompany the healthy increase of wealth and 
‘commerce ; and, at the'same time, secure to us a large and more certain supply 
of many articles necessary for our manufactures and extensively consumed by 
all classes of our population, as well as an almost inexhaustible demand for the 
produce of British labour. 

10. Controversy between the An$licists and Classicists. 
The Despatch then refers to the controversy between the Class- 
icists and Anglicists in Bengal. It is worthy of note that the 
Despatch does not condemn the view of the Oriental party in a 
summary fashioh as Macaulay did. It appreciates the advan- 
tages that spring from a study of the classical languages of India, 
and admit at “an acquaintance with the works contained in 
them is valuable for historical and antiquarian purposes, and 
a knowledge of the languages themselves is required in the study 
of Hindoo and Mahomedan law, and is also of great importance 
for the critical cultivation and improvement of the vernacular 
languages of India". It also mentions “the success of many 
distinguished Oriental scholars in their praiseworthy endeavours 
to engraft’upon portions of Hindoo philosophy the gems of 
sounder morals and of more advanced science ; "...... and “ the j 
' good effect which has thus been produced upon the learned classes | 
of India, who pay hereditary veneretion to those ancient lan- 

1 
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guages”, Nevertheless, the Despatch agrees with Lord Macaulay 
and points out that ' the system of science and philosophy which 
forms the learning of the East abounds with grave errors, and 
Eastern literatuie is at best very deficient as regards all modern 
discovery and improvement ; ” and concludes the discussion with 
the following declaration :— i 

We must emphatically declare that the education which we desire to see 1 
exitended in India is that which has for its object the diffusion of the improved arts, 1 
Science, philosophy and literature of Europe ; in short of European knowledge. 

11. Medium'of Instruction. The question of the medium of. 
instruction is next dealt with. The Despatch first explains how ` | 
it became necessary in the beginning to use English a$ a medium 
of instruction “ owing to the want of translations or adaptations 
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of European works in the vernácular languages of India and to 
the very imperfect shape in which European knowledge is to be 
found in any works in the learned languages of the East". It 
adntits, however, that one evil result of the measure Had been to 
create a tendency to neglect the study of the “ vernacular lan- 
guages". The Despatch then proceeds to repudiate the sugges- 
tion that English was used as a medium of instruction by thf 


Company merely to suppress indigenous education or to discourageo * 


the study of Indian languages and shows how English and Indian 
languages together may help to spread proper education in India. 
It says :— 

In any general system of education, English languageShould be taught where 
there is a'demand for it; but such instruction should always be combined with. 
a careful attention to the study of the vernacular language of the district, and 
with such general instruction as can be conveyed through that language ; and 
while the English language apntinues to be made use of as by far the most perfect 
medium for the education of those persons who have acquirefl a sufficient know- 
ledge of it-to receive general instruction through it, the vernacular languages must 
be employed to teach the far larger classes who are ignorant of, or imperfectly 
acquainted with, English. This can only be done etfectifflly rough the 
instrumentality of masters and professors, who may, by themselves, knowing 
English and thus*having full access to the latest improvements in knowledge of 
every kind, impart to their countrymen, through the mediüm of. their mother- 
tongue, the information which they have thus obtained. « At the same time, and 
ag the importance of the vernacular languages becomes more appreciated, the 
vernacular literatures of India will be gradually enriched bygtranslations of 
"European books or by the original compositions of men whose minds afve been 
imbued with the spirit of European advancement, so that European knowledge 
may gradually be placed in this manner within the reach of all classes of 
the people. We look, therefore, to the English language and to the vernacular 


languages of India together as the media for the diffusion of European knowledge, a 


and it is our desire to see them cultivated together in all schools in India of a 
sufficiently high class to maintain a schoolmaster possessing the requisite 
qualifications. ` 

It will be seen that allethe three problems dealt with^in 


the Despatch so far are old controversies, and that the Despatch 
does nothing more than,tosum up the conclusiongalready reached. 


12. New Schemes. (a) The Education, Department: The 
Despatch then proceeds te explain the new schemes that were j 
to be introduced. The first of these was the creation of a De- 
partment of Public Instruction in each of the five provinces into 
which the territories of the Company were divided at that time; 
-#iz., Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the North-Western Province 

.and the Pynjab. This department was to be placed undér an 
important officer to be called the Director of Public Instruction. 
He was to be ‘assisted by an adequate number of Inspecting 
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Officers and was required to submit to Government an annual 
report on the progress of education in his province. $ 


(b) Universities: The sedatid scheme related to the 
establishment of Universities. «As we have already seen, the ` 
proposal for the establishment of a University at Calcutta made 
by the Council of Education in 1845 was negatived by the 
Directors on the ground that it was then premature. But now 
'^they felt that the time for the establishment of Universities 
had arrived, because of the spread of liberal education among 
Indians and the requirements of an increasing European and 
Anglo-Indian population. The Despatch, therefore, directs 
that universities Should be established at Calcutta and Bombay. 
and states that the Directors were ‘‘ready to sanction the 
creation of an University at Madras, or in any part of India, 
where a sufficient number of institutiens exist, from which 
properly qualified candidates for degrees could be supplied”. 
All the Universities were to be modelled on the London University 
which was then an examining body. Theiz senates were to 
consist of a Chancellor, a Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows—all 
of whom were to be nominated by Government. The functions 
of the Universities were mainly to hold examinations and confer 
degrees, But it is extremely interesting to note that even at 
this ear]y date the Despatch advised the institution of pruieor- 
ships in various branches of learning. 


(c) Establishment of a Network of Graded Schools all over 
_ India: Having described the two new schemes mentioned 
above, viz., the creation,of the Education Department and the 
, establishment of Universities, the Déspatch proceeds to explain 
the network of graded schools which the Directors desired to 
spread all over the country. At one end of this gradation-came 
the University and the affiliated colleges which gave instruction 
in various branches of art and science. ^ Below these, came the 
high schools which gave instruction either through English or 
» through a modern Indian language, ahd at the bottom came the 
. indigenous primary schools. 
^ The Despatch admitted that most of the attempts of Govern- 
ment in the past'had been directed to the establishment of colleges 
which absorbed the greater part of the public funds that were 
' then applied to education, and regretted the adoption ‘of the ` 
Downward Filtration Theory which led ‘sto too exclusive a 
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direction of the efforts of Government towards providing the means 
` of açquiring a very high degree of education fora very ‘small 
number of natives of India drawn, for fhe most part, from 
the* higher classes". After stating thgt these higher classes 
may now be made to stand on their own legs, the Despatch 


observes :— 
e Our attention should now be directed to a consideration, if possible, stilf 


more important, and one which has been hitherto, we are bound to admit, too, 


much neglected, namely, how useful and practical knowledge, suited to every 
station of life, may be best conveyed to the great mass of the people, who 
are utterly incapable of obtaining any education worthy of the name by 
their own unaided efforts,.and we desire to see the active measures of 
Government more especially directed, for the future, to this object, for the 
attainment of which we are ready to sanction a considerable increase of 
expenditure. ‘ 

To achieve this purpose, the Directors recommended a 
multiplication of Higl Schools. It is not generally understood 
that the Despatch visualized High Schools which imparted good 
general education through the Indian languages, but the following 
paragraph will make the whole position clear :— : 

We include these Anglo-vernacular and vernacular schools in the same 
class, because we are unwilling to maintain the broad line of separation which 
at present exists between schools in which the media for imparting instruction 
differ. The knowledge conveyed is no doubt, at the présent time, much higher 
if the Anglo-vernacular than in the vernacular schools ; but the difference will 
-become less marked, and the latter nfore efficient as the gradual enrichment of 
the vernacular languages in works of education allows their schemes df study to 
be enlarged, and as a more numerous class Of schoolmasters is raised up, able to 


impart a superior education. 

Below the High and Middle Schools came the indigenous 
elementary? schools which the Directors proposed to encourage 
by suitable grant-in-aid. In this connection, the Directors 
drew the attention of the Government of India to the plandor 


encouraging indigenous schools adopted by Thomason in the. 


North-Western Province and recommended jts adoption as 
largely as possible. - j 
As a connecting link between these various grades of Schools, 
it was proposed to institute scholarships to be given to promising 
pupils in order to enable them to continue their studies at a higher 
school or college, As the Despatch observes :— « 
p.i Such a system as this, placed in all its degrees under efficient inspection, 
^ beginning with the humblest elementary instruction, and enüing with the 
` university test of a liberal education, the best students in each class of schools 
being encouraged by the aid afforded themt&towards obtaining superior education 
as the reward of nferit, By means of such a system of scholarships as we shall 
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have to describe, would, we firmly believe, impart life and energy to education in 
India and lead to a gum but steady extension of its benefits to all classes of 
the people. 3 $e 

The above ETE of the Despatch have three important 
features—the rejection bf the Déwnward Filtration Theory, the 
adoption of the modern Indian languages as media of instruction 
at the secondary stage, and the inclusion of indigenous schools 
as the very foundation of a national system of education. In all 
"these principles, the Despatch marked a reversal of the retrograde 
policy laid. down by Lord Auckland. 


(d) Grant-in-Aid; Excellent as this scheme was, it was 
obvious that, whey fully carried out, it would have involved the 
Company in an enormous expenditure which it would rot have 
been, able to bear without additional taxation. Unfortunately, 
the Directors shirked to face this problem squarely. They made 
a non-committal remark that they were prepared to sanction 

“a considerable increase in expenditure” for» their new 
programme--ead naively believed that a policy of giving 
grant-in-aid to private effort would solve the difficulties in Indian 
education as it had solved those of mass education in England. 
Théy said :— 

The consideration of the impossibility of Government alone doing, all that 
must be done in order to provide adequate means for the education of the natives 
of Indiay and of the ready assistance whith may be derived from efforts which 
have hitherto received but little encouragement from the State, has led us to the 
natural conclusion that the most effectual method of providing for the wants of 
India in this respect will be to combine with the agency of the Government the 


aid which may be derived from the exertions and the liberality of the educated 
and wealthy natives of India, and of other benevolent persons. i 

We have, therefore, resolved to adopt in !ndia the system of grants-in-aid 
which has been carried out in this country with very great success ; and we con- 
fidently anticipate by thus drawing support; from local resources, in addition to 
contributions from the State, a far more rapid progress of education than would 
follow a mere increase of expenditure by Government ; while it possesses the 
additional advantage of fostering a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes, which is of itself of no mean importance to the 
well-being of a nation. 


The Despatch then suggests certain general considerations 
in the light of which each Provincial Government was expected 
to frame its own rules of grant-in-aid. For instance, aid was to 
be given to all Schools which— 


56) impart a good secular education, any religious instru 


tion which they may impart being simply ‘ignored ; 
(it) possess good local management ; : E 
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(iii) agree to submit to inspection by Government officers 
and to abide by such other conditions as may be pre- 
scribed ; and yi 

* (iv) levy a fee, however spall, from the pupils. ° 

The discussion of the subject ig then concluded in the follow- 
ing words :— > 

* We lok forward to the time when any general system of education entirely 
provided by Government may be discontinued, with the gradual advance of the, e 
system of grant-in-aid, and when many of the existing Government institutions, 
especially those of the higher order, may be safely closed, or transferred to éhe 
management of local bodies under the control of, and aided by, the State. 

One wonders at this emphasis on a grant-in-aid system at 
a time when Indian enterprise had hardly begün and missionary 
enterprise was quite out of proportion to the.needs of the popula- 
tion, But the following comment of a missionary on this part 
of the Despatch is illuminating :— Á 

In connection with the second definite move in the new Indian educational 
policy, the famous " Educational Despatch” of Sir Chas. Wood (later Lord 
Halifax) on July Tom, 1854, Duff exercised along with his di&sxnished friend 
Sir Chas, Trevelyan, a definite infiuence. When the protracted and complicated 
negotiations anterior to the last renewal of the East India Charter were going 
on in 1852, Duff was in England, and he was accepted, even in Government 
circles, as a supreme authority on Indian affairs, Frequently consulted upon 
this quegtion, he threw the whole weight of his personality into the balance in 
order that this Magna Charta of Indian education might pass into law... . 

For missions too this grant-in-aid system was of great importance, ẹ Whereas 
formerly, in spite of the benevolent decrees of a Bentinck or a Hardinge, the 
Government had been loath to grant financial aid to mission schools, missions 
now had the additional claim of a legal right. And as missionaries like Dr. Duff 
had a distinct influence in the shaping of the famous Despatch, it was perfectly 
clear that thg main tendency of the new grant-in-aid system was to encourage © 
the various missions to engage in fhe very congenial work of elementary education 
to a larger extent than ever before.* 

In this connection, the «attitude of the Despatch towards 
religious instruction is also worthy of note as it shows the official . 
sympathy for missionary effort. So far as aided schools were 
concerned (which in those days meant missionary schools only) 
the Despatch desired that the Inspecting Officers should take 
“ no notice whatsoever. . ....of the religious doctrines that may ^ 
be taught in any school". As regards Government institutions, 


the Despatch stated :— 4 


© 


; y o Considerable misapprehension appears to exist as to ol views with respect 


to religious instruction in the Government institutions. Those institutions 
were fòunded for the benefit of the whole population of India ; and in order to 
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effect their object it"wās, and is, ICA that the education conveyed in 
them should be exclusively secular. The Bible is, we understand, placed in the 
libraries of the colleges and schools and the pupils are able freely to consult it. 
This is as it should be; and, moreover, we have no desire to preven}, or discourage, 
any explanations which the pi may, of their own free will, ask from the masters 
upon the subject of the religion provided that such information be given 
out of school hours. Such instruction being entirely voluntary on both sides, 
it is necessary, in, order to prevent the slightest suspicion of an intention 
$n our part to Take use of the influence of Government for the purpose 
of proselytism, that no notice shall be taken of it by the' inspectors in their 
periodical visits. 


> (e) Training of Teachers: The Despatch then proceeds 
"i consider the question of pna properly jue teachers 
for schools, and says :— 


We cannot do better than refer you to the plan which has been “adopted in 
Great Britain for this object, and which appears to us to be capable of easy adapta- 
tion to India. It mainly consists, as you will perceive on reference to the Minutes 
of the Committee of Council, copies of which we ej close, in the selection and 
stipend of pupil-teaghers (awarding a small payment the masters of the schools 
in which they are employed for the instruction out of school hours) ; their ultimate 
removal, if they prove worthy, to normal schools ; the issue to them of certificates 
on the completi of their training'in those norma! schools ; And in securing to 
them a sufticient salary when they are afterwards employed as schoolmasters. 
This system shouldbe carried out in India, both in the Government colleges and 
Schools, and, by means of RM NG in all institutions which are brought 
under Governmertt inspection. . 


Our wish is that the ioi of schoolmaster may, for the futute, afford 
inducements to the natives of India such ag are held out in other branches of the 
public sérzice. X 

13. Education and Employment. The question of giving 
encouragement to educated Indians is then taken up. The 
Despatch states :— 


We have always been of opinion that the spread of education in India 
will produce a greater efficiency in all branches of administration by enabling 
youyto obtain the services of intelligent and trustworthy persons in every depart- 
ment of Government ; and on the other hand, we believe that the numerous 
vacancies of different kinds which have constantly to be filled up, may afford 
& great stimulus to education. .... 

What we desire is that, where the other qualifications of the candidates for 
appointments under Government are equal, a person who has received a good 
education, irrespective of the place or manner in which it may have been acquired, 
should be preferred to one who has not; and that even in lower situations, a 
mən who can read and write be preferred to one who cannot if he i is equally eligible 
in other respects. ` 

But, however large the number of appointments RS Government may 
be, the views of thematives of India should be directed to the far wider and mo 
imporsant sphere of usefulness and advantage which a liberal education lays open 
to them ; and such practical benefits arising from improved knowledge should 
be constantly impressed upon them Dy those who know their feelings and have 
influence or authority to advise or direct their efforts. j 
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14. Education of Women. Finally, the Despatch offers a few 
suggestions regarding some other problems of education. For 
instance, the Despatch points out the nécessity of providing 
suitable school books in Indiap languages; the importance of 
vocational instruction and to that end, the need of establishing 
vocational colleges and schools of Industry ; and the urgency 
of spreading education among women, With regard to the last 


of these, the Despatch observes :— 5 


"The importance of female education in India cannot be overrated ; and 
we have observed with pleasure the evidence which is now afforded ofan increased 
desire on the part of many of the natives of India to give a good education to 
their daughters. By this means à far greater proportional impulse is imparted 
to the edycational and moral tone of the people than by the education of men. 
We have already observed that schools for females are included among those to 
which grants-in-aid may be given; and we cannot refrain from expressing our 
cordial sympathy with the efforts which are being made in this direction. 
Our Governor-General in Council has declared, in a communication to the 
Government of Bengal, that the Government ought to give fo the native female 
education in Iria its frank and cordial support ; and in this we heartily concur 
and we espéciallysapprove of the bestowal of marks of honour, such native 
gentlemen as Rao Balfadur Magahunbhai Karramchand who donaté& Rs, 20,000 
to the foundation of two native female schools in Ahmedabad, as by such 
means our desire for the extension of female educatiom becomes generany 
known. f 


© 15e Criticism ofthe Despatch. Such were themain provisions 
of this document of great historical importance. Ks immediate 
effects were the creation of an Education Department*in each 
province of British India and the establishment of Universities 
at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. It gave an impetus to sec- 
ondary education and to some extent, to primary education also, 
It introduced the system ef grant-in-aid and led to the estab- 
lishment of training institutions for teachers. The Despatch is 
the last and the most complefe of a series of historical documents 
"which includes Grant's Observations, Section 43. of the Charter 
Act of 1813, Minutes of Lord Minto, Lord Moira, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, Elphinstone, Sir Thomas Munro, Lord Macaulay and 
Lord Auckland. It formsa fitting close to the second period in the 


history of Indian Education in which the foundations of the present ° 


education system were laid. It affords us an excellent platfofm 
from which we can take a retrospective glance at the past and, 
(es the late M. R. Paranjpe observed, it enables us “to find out 
how far we have achieved the educational objectives which the 
authors of the Despatch had in wiew, and to note the changes 
brought about În our educational objectives in the last hundred 
ieee, 
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years, partly by mere lapse of time and partly by the new 
environment created by the educational progress in the period". ! 

Itis a matter for regret that some of the most important 

recommendations of the Despatch were not carried out for a long 

time ; some were given effect fo in a mutilated form ; while some 
more have yet, to be acted upon. The encouragement of Indian 
languages which it promised remained a pious wish for a long 
> »time to come and the languages spoken and understood by the 
masses continued to languish. The desire of the Despatch to 
evolve a policy of grant-in-aid which would enable Government 
completely to withdraw from the field of educational activities 
was more obserVEd in breach than in fulfilment. As jhe late 

M. R. Paranjpe observes :— 

For over sixty years, however, Government institutions gradually increased 
in number and private enterprise was often discouraged rather than encouraged. 
During the first thórty years, i.e. up to 1880, Christian missions were the only 
private agency in the field and Government did not have the | coprage to entrust 
the work of education to Christian missions whose primary jgim was to secure 
converts to Züifeianity. The incidents of 1857 had demonstrated to Govern- 
ment the risk it ran in creating suspicion in people's mind regarding Government's 
attitude towards the religions of the people of India, and the @hristian missions 
did,not get the full measure of Government support although they continued to 
be the most favoured non-Government agency in the field of education? 

With the spread of education and new ideals of social Service, 
Indiam private enterprise began and multiplied. But Government 
was not prepared to hand over its schools and colleges to Indian 
management either, because it would not believe, in our opinion 
quite wrongly, in the capacity of Indians to conduct them 
^ efficiently. 9 
The plans of mass education visualised by the Despatch were 
not, realised, nor were High Schools imparting education through 
the medium of the mother-tongue established for more than seven 
decades. It may be pointed out that it is to these, and other 
omissions to give full effect to the provisions of the Despatch, 
that the origin of many of the defects of the present educational 
‘> system can be traced. 

3 It is also interesting to note how some of the sentiments 
expressed in the Despatch have grown obsolete. For instance, 
the Despatch speaks of education “suited to every station BN 
life"., This is quite intelligible as an ideal of the cady Victorian 
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1 Progress of Education, Poona, July 1941, p.32. 
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era when people believed in a “ beautiful social order Providen- 
tially arranged " in which each person had a definite status 
according tg birth or environment. But he idea jars upon a 
modern thinker who believes in equality of educational opportun- 
ity for all. Similarly, one is pained to find that the Despatch can 
only think of the India to come as the supplier of raw materials 
fer British industries and as the consumer of the firlished products 


of England. This is a position which hardly any self-respecting, « 


Indian would accept, either from the economic or educational 
point of view. " ? 
In pointing out these facts, let us not be misunderstood as 
belittling the work done or contemplated by fAe framers of the 
Despatch. "We cannot, however, find any justification for the 
superlative terms in which some historians have described the 
Despatch and even ealled it “The Magna Charta of Indian 
Education". In our opinion, such a view betrays a lack of 
proportion. "The Despatch, no doubt, did a lot towards the 
evolution of 4 good system of education in India actoNing to the 
educational ideals then prevalent. But these ideals have chang- 
ed so materially since then that it would help India very little 
to be now guided by the sentiments of the.Despatch. As for 
calling it a Charter, one cannot do better tham to quote the 


late M. R. Paranjpe who obsefves:— .. ^ij ie 
But in spite of all these good features it would be incorrect to describe the 
Educational Despatch of 1854 as an Educational Charter, i.e. an official paper 
bestowing or guaranteeing certain rights and privileges. The Despatch does not 
even refer to the ideal of universal literacy although it expects education ito 
spread over aewider field through the grants-in-aid system ; it does not recognize 
the obligation of the State to edueate every child below a certain age ; it does not 
deélare that poverty shall be no bar to the education of deserving students ; 
and while it may be admitted that gmployment in Government offices wasenot 
the object of English education as visualised in the Despatch, the authors did 
not aim at education for leadership, education for the jndustrial regeneration of 
India, education for the defence of the motherland, in show, education required 
by the people of a self-governing nation. It was perhaps pardonable that the 
authors of the Despatch could not visualise the progress of Indian aspirations 
after a century—but that is admitting indirectly the imperfections of the 
Despatch. Whatever were its value in 1854, it would be ridicujous to describe the 
Despatch as an Educational Charter, in the year 19412 $ 
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CHAPTER FIVE " 


| THÉ VICTORIAN ERA 
(1854-1902) 


0 


` E 
The Despatch of 1854 was at first looked upon as the 


"beginning of a great era of educational reforms under the East 


India Company. But, as events actually turned out, it proved 
to be its swan song. The Departments of Public Instruction 
were constituted is, 1805-6 and the Universities were incorporated 
in 1857. But before any further action could be taken on the 
terms of the Despatch, the Company ceased to be a political 
power in 1858 and the Government of Indja came directly under 
the Crown. Broadly speaking, therefore, education in India 
under the East India Company may be taken to have ended with 
the Despatsteof 1854 itself. " å 


2. General Features of the Period from 1854 ¢o 1902. The 
Despatch of 1854, as pointed out in the last Chapter, took stock 


, of the past and laid down long range policies for future guidance. 


The directions of the Despatch continued to be followed in broad 
outline anti! the opening of the “twentieth century when Lord 
Curzon started another new era in Indian education. The period 
of about five decades between the Despatch of 1854 and the ap- 
pointment of the Indian Universities Commission by Lord Curzon 
in 1902 may, therefore, be described as the third period in modern 


, education in India or, briefly, the "Victoriam Era in Indian 


Edncation. 


As compared with India under the Company, this Victorian. 


Era was a period of peace and tranquillity. Between 1813 and 
1853, the main tasks of the British administrators were conquest 
and consolidation. It was, therefore, a period of almost con- 
tinuous warfare. Anarchy and general unrest prevailed in several 
parts of India and law and order was restored only when these 
parts were conquered and brought directly under the British rule 


or indirectly undér British influence through a treaty with theirs, 


rulers. By 1854, however, the whole of India had been either 
conquered by the Company qr brought under its influence and 
law and order were restored everywhere. *But*for the events 
: } 
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of 1857, no further; wars were fought on the Indian soil during 

the period under review! and a background of peace and social 

security whjch is so essential a pre-reqüisite of educational ° 

progress was maintained throughout. , T 
The second feature of this period which distinguishes it from 

the earlier one is the grateful attitude of the Indian people 

t®wards" their British conmquerors. Prior to 1854, the Indian 

. people and the Britishers had never come together close enough’ y 

| to understand each other. The Indian attitude towards the 
British varied from place to place, from time to time, and from 
one individual or social class to another. It was sometimes that o 
of hostility, sometimes of awe, but most ofteff'of suspicion and 
distrust. There was a general unwillingness (except on the part 
of a few persons of the/ upper classes) to study the language of 
the conquerors, to uftderstand their culture, apd- generally to 
come into closer relations with them. After 1902, there was n 
again a parting of the ways because the national sentiment had ^ 
been reawakened and the Indian people had begun *their war 
against their British! rulers. But between 1854 and 1902, we 
generally find the most harmonious relations existing between ^ 
the rulers and the ruled. The Indian peopk were sick of the œ 
&ünarchy that had followed the disruption of the Mughal Empire 
and, more than anything elstf needed a strong government that 
would maintain law and order. As the British rule supplied this 
prime and urgent need, all its inconveniences and shortcomings — , 
were forgotten and the people blessed the British conquest of 
India and,hailed it as their good fortune. There was also a gene- 
ral feeling that the British*connection with India should continue | 

^ indefinitely and that it would ultimately lead to great progress 
and happiness of the Indian people. The earlier attitude of dis- ” 
‘trust and suspicion, therefore, gradually disappeared and an 
admiration of Western eulture and science in general and English ` 
literature and history in particular began to gain ground instead. 
This combined feeling of gratitude, loyalty and admiration was , 

. quite satisfying to Englishmen as well because it made them fgel 
that they were serving some divine and. altruistic purpose in 
conquering and administering India. There „were, of course, © 

“a few significant exceptions to this general” picture. Some 
g 
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1 The Afghan and Burma Wars, although fought inthis period, were small affdirs on the whole and 
they did not at all affect the mfinland of India. à *. 
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sections of the Indians had never really reconciled themselves to 
British rule; others had the vision to see the deficiencies of 
foreign rule and to ‘ask’ for self-government, although at some 
distant date. The Indian National Congress had already been 
established in 1885 and several nationalist leaders, like Dadabhai 
Naoroji, were already :criticising the wn-British character of 
the Indian administration. But these early signs of the coming 


' storms were a minor phenomenon and it would be generally 


» 


correct to say that, during this period, the attitude of the Indian 
people towards British rule was broadly one of loyalty, gratitude 
and admiration, as compared to that of fear, distrust or suspicion 
between 1813 am 1853 and of open hostility after 1902. 


The third distinctive feature of this period is that the centre 
of interest in education now shifted from London to Calcutta, 
Prior to 41854, most educational questións had to be referred ` 
Home for the orders of the Court of Directors. | A reference 
to the historical events narrated in Chapters II to IV will show 
that (a) évery important question was decided, before 1854, by 
a Despatch from the Directors in London, ahd (6) that Parliament 
shewed very keen interest in Indian education, particularly 
when the Charters of the Company were renewed in 1698, 
1793, 1813, 1833 and 1853. This Parliamentary interest in 
Indían affairs in general, and in ian education in. particular, 
was reduced to the lowest level as soon as the governance of 
India was transferred to the Crown. It is true that the Secretary 
of State for India—the new officer who took the place of the Court 
of Directors as well as the President of the Board ofsControl— 
wrote the Educational Despatch of 1859 and supervised Indian 
education in a general manner just as he supervised all other de- 
partments of the Indian administration. But his control was 
very broad and general and, therefore, the most effective author- 
ity in Indian education after 1858 was the Government of India, 
rather than any authority at Home. 


Between 1854 and 1902, we find a good deal of evidence to 
sHow that the Central Government took a very keen and con- ' 
‘tinuous interest in education. For instance, the Despatch of 
1854 was followéd, in 1855, by the appointment of a Central. 
Committee to plan the universities ; in 1857, the Indian Uni- 
versities were established by Acts of the Central Executive 
Council. From 1865-6 to 1870-1, the Guvernment of India 
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held, through special officers, detailed surveys. of education in 
India. In 1882, the Indian Education Commission was ap- 
pointed by the orders of the Central Govétnment. In 1886-7, 
1894-2, 1896-7 and 1901-2 appeared four quinquennfal reviews 
held by the Government of India regarding the progress of educa- 
tion. Moreover, the Government of India also passed hundreds 
of resolutions on educational matters during this period because 


its sanction was necessary to every important decision or change, o 


of policy. This general trend will be illustrated by several ex- 
amples narrated in the course of the next three chapters; but 
it would be enough to state here that the years betwéen 1854 
and 1902 witnessed an almost complete loss of énterest in Indian 
education on the part of the British Parliament, its place being : 
taken by the keen and intensive interest which the Government ' 
of India now began to fake in educational matters. 


Fourthly, this period was one of general financial stringency 
—a feature in which it resembled the earlier period between 1813 
and 1853. The reasons for the stringency were, however, differ- 
ent. Prior to41853, the financial stringency of the Company was 
mainly due to the heavy military expenditure which had to be 
incurred on the conquest of India, and to the general unsettled 
cónditión of the country, not to speak of the very natural desire 
of the Directors of the East Irfa Company not to allôw their divi- 
dends to get smaller. Between 1854 and 1902, however, the only 
wars were the events of 1857, and the Afghan and Burma wars 
whose financial implications were not so heavy and law and order 
was maintained everywhere. The revenues of Government, there- 


4 


fore, expanded considerably’during this period ; and yet, adequate | 


finances for education could never be found and Governmgnt 
was almost always complaining of the shortage of funds. The 
explanation of this paradox lies in a number of factors among 


which the following may be mentioned :— _ "i ity Y 
(a) Between 1854 and 1902, the financial administration in 


India was extremely defeetive. Consequently, education could , 

not secure liberal and ever-increasing grants. e g 
(b) Between 1854 and 1870, the budget of the Central. 

Government had, more often than not, a deficit, _and after 1870 


: also, the situation did not improve because of the Afghan, and 


Burma wars and the famines and the plague which affected most 


parts of India. , These political sitüations and natural calamities 
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worsened the financial position of the Central Government and 
restricted the funds available for education. 

(c) British administration failed to develop the potential 
industrial resources of, the country because its objective; as 
frankly stated by the Despatch of 1854, was to develop India 
as a supplier of raw materials to England and the buyer of her 
‘finished goods. This lack of industrial development naturally led 

>to a very great contraction of the wealth available for taxation. 
. (d) The policy of the Government in taxation was not very 
progressive. The poor were heavily taxed through taxes like land- 
revenue, local fund cess on land-revenue, the salt-tax, ete. But the 
rich did not pay their share to a like extent—a factor that again 
led to the diminution of national public income and resulted in con- 
tracting expenditure on education and such other utility services. 


A detailed financial history ofthis period is beyond the scope 
of this book ; but what has been stated above is enough to show 
that the financial stringency of this period was only partly due 
to wars and mainly to defective system of financial administra- 
tion, failure to develop the wealth of the country, natural cala- 
mities like plague and famine, and a regressive and unsatisfactory 

‘taxation policy. But whatever the reasons may be, their in- 
evitable result’ was to contract materially the funds availabie 
for edücation and to hamper its progress. 

True, the shortage of Government funds for education was 
sought to be made good, in this period, by securing additional 
funds from (i) the levy of local fund cesses in rural areas, (ii) 
contributions of municipalities in urban areas, (iii) fees and 


_ (iv) donations from the public. A detailed account of these 


. developments will be given, in the relevant context, in the follow- 
ing chapters. It may be admitted here, however, that these 
sources of revenye did make up, to some extent, for the inadequacy 
of Government grants—particularly in the field of secondary and 
collegiate education. But they were still very meagre and could 
hardly atone in full for the extreme inadequacy of the Government 
gant for education. In spite of these new resources, therefore, 


financial stringency continued to dominate the educational scene 


and hold up progress at every point, but most of all in mass “i 
education. è > dio re | 

Finally, this period differed from the earlier one im its 
comparative freedom from controversies, and its greater record 
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of achievements. As shown in Chapters II to IV, the Ke ‘ 
from 1813 to 1853 was mainly one of violent controversies and 
experintents and its achievements in terms of institutions « 
stagted or pupils educated were inconsiderable. This aspect 
changed materially after 1854. ' The De8patch of 1854 laid down 
educational policies in such detail that several controversies were 
gfiectively sealed up and the ground for a rapid advance in educa- 
tion was prepared automatically. It is of course true that even , 
this period is not altogether free from controversies—some o 
which were carried over from the preceding period and others 
were newly raised. This, in a way, is inevitable, because every 
age in education has its own problems and paises its own con- 
troversles, But nevertheless, the period between 1854 and 1902 
may be said to be more a period of achievements than of con- 
troversies. It witnessed the establishment of five Universities 
in India—at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Allahabad and Lahore ; 
it brought into existence an Education Department in each  ,* 
Province whith, by 1902, had established a fairly detailed and 
satisfactory system of the supervision of private educational 
enterprise anë, in addition, conducted a large number of educa- 
tional institutions under its direct control; it saw a very rapid © 
¢xpansjon of collegiate and secondary educatión and a tremendous , ^ 
increase of private Indian engerprise in this field ; jt started the 
collection of special taxes for education and saw a large increase 
in primary schools of the modern type ; it witnessed significant 
developments in vocational education and in the education of s. 
such erstwhile backward groups as Muslims, Harijans, aboriginals _ 
and womén. These advances, which by no means exhaust the 
whole list, indicate that this was a period of steady educational » 
development in which contzoversies played but a minor role, 
In fact, had it not been for the financial stringency that was 
so conspicuous a feature of the situation, the achievements of 
this period might have'been greater still. 

3. Main Documents ‘of the Period. From this survey of the, 
broad general features of the period, we shall now turn to a study 
of the important documents which surveyed or influenced ‘its - 
events and policies. s 

The Despatch of 1854 whose provisions were. analysed inr 
detail in the preceding chapter forms, not only the starting, but , 
the dominating point for the periód as a whole. Right up to the 
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fito of Lord Curzon, we find the Despatch of 1854 being con- 
tinuously quoted or referred to in all educational controversies 
for the authoritative decision 'of principles or policies. The 
mere fact that a certain policy was recommended by the Despatch 
of 1854 was assumed at this time as perfectly good evidence of 
its validity, and the most rigorous proof was demanded for every 
variation proposed. This does not mean that al? the injunctions 


d of the Despatch were carried out, As shown earlier in Chap. IV, 


Section 20, several important directives of the Despatch were 
observed more in breach than in fulfilment. All the same, it 
may be said that, between 1854 and 1902, the educational policy 
in India was chiefly dictated by the Despatch of 1854. 


The next document is a Despatch, dated 28th April 1808, from 
Lord Ellenborough, the President of the Board of Control. It was 
written shortly after the “ Mutiny ” and issa panicky document 
which tried to reverse the policies laid down by the Despatch ` 
of 1854 on the ground that they had led to the events of 1857. 
Fortunately, a better sense of reality soon, dawned and its 


recommendations were never acted upon. A 


«In 1859 came the third important document of this period 
—Lord Stanley's Despatch of 1859. The occasion for the Despatch 
was the transfer of the governance of India from the Company’ 
to the Crown’ (1858). Such a majér change of administration 
required that the new authorities should review the existing 
policies in education and either confirm or amend them as early 
as possible. Such a review had become all the more urgent since 


" the Despatch of Lord Ellenborough had raised doubts regarding 
, Several important policies enunciated’ in the Despatch of 1854, . 


viz.,, necessity of direct official attempts for mass education, 
encouragement of the education of women, grants-in-aid to 
mission schools, etc., and recommended that the Downward 
Filtration Theory be continued, that the education of women 
be not interfered with and that no assistance be given to mission 
;schools. Lord Stanley, the first Secretary of State for India, 
reviewed the waole position, confirmed all the directives of the 
Despatch: of 1854 (except in so far as primary education 
is concerned) and, ux an end to the storm raised by ps 
Eilenborough. eli 


Fourteen years later, in 1883, came the next di spcktan 
document ‘of this. period—the Report of the Indian Education 
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Commission. The appointment of this Commission was neces- * 
sitated by two reasons: the first was the desire of the Govern- 
ment of India to review in a comprehensivé manner the develop- * 
ment of' education in India sigce the Despatch of 1854. — Inthe 
earlier period, the Charter of the Company came for renewal every 

` 20 years and provided an occasion for an exhaustive review of 

' education. With the abolition of the Company, that opportunity 
was lost ; but it was felt that the old practice of periodical reviews © . 
was healthy and useful and, in 1882, the Indian Education Com- 
mission was appointed for the purpose. The second reason for, 
the appointment of the Commission was the agitation conducted 
by the missionaries, particularly in England, tethe effect that the 
educational system of India was not carried on in accordance with 
the Despatch of 1854. This agitation necessitated an enquiry 
and the Commission ef 1882-83 served the purpose. 

As stated before, the Central Government held comprehensive 
quinquennial, reviews of education in India in 1886-87, 1891-92, 
1892-97 and 1903-02. These are very useful documents, com- 
prehensive, geliable and detailed. But they did not try to 
formulate and influence policies. 3 . 2 

It will be seen from the foregoing accounttthat the educational c 
“policies between 1854 and 1902 were formulatéd by two main 
documents only—the Despffích of 1854 and the Repat of the 
Indian Education Commission, 1882-83—which are complementary 
to each other. The first of these is already studied in | 
Chapter IV. The ‘principal recommendations of the second 
will be enumerated and discussed in the course of this and * 
the next chapter at the appropriate places. MINUM y 

4. Main Events of the Period 1854 to 1902.: The printipal 
educational events of the period between 1854 and 1902 were the 
following :— Mogula dpi i d 

(a) Organisation of the Education Departments ; ; 

(b) Indiatisation* of the agency to spread education, 

among the people’; bcd z 
(c) Development of the system of grant-in-aid ;” E 
(d) Establishment "of the Universities „and substantial 
, g extension of collegiate and secondary educato, : et 
Í (e) -"Westernisation of the, content of education ‘and its « 
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(f) Neglect of indigenous schools leading to their almost 
complete disappearance by 1902; the creation of a 
new system of primary schools instead, supported 
partly by local rates and fees and partly by Govern- 
ment grants ; and 

(g) Development of education among women, Muslims, 

5 Harijans, and the aboriginals, and the development» 
of modern education in Indian States. 
The first three of these topics will be dealt with in this chapter 
and the remaining in Chapter VI. 


5, The Organisation of the Education Department (1854- 
1902). In accordance with the orders of the Despatch of 1854 
steps were soon taken to form an Education Department in 
every Province of India as it then existed and, by 1856, the new 
system was fairly at work. Owing to increase in territories or 
administrative reorganisation, new provinces were:created in 
India from time to time. After 1854, however, it Became a rule 
to create 4 new Education Department as soon as a new Province 
was created. The functions of these newly creatéd Provincial 
Departments of Education were the following :— 

(a) to advise the Provincial Government on all educational: 
P matters ; " 
(b) to administer the funds allocated to education by the 
Provincial and Central Governments ; 
(c) to conduct certain educational institutions directly 
3 under the authority of Government ; 

(d) to supervise and inspect the working of private educa- 
tional institutions which applied to the Departments 
for grants-in-aid or recognition ; 

(e) to compile annual reports on the progress of education 
within “their jurisdiction along with the necessary 
statistics and to publish them ; and 

(f) generally to take all such steps as were necessary to 
impreve and expand education.’ 

* Between 1854 and 1896, the salient features of the organi- 

ə sation of the Provincial Education Departments were the 
following : — 

ne (a) All the superior posts were held by Europeatis, in spite 

4 of the fact that a’ demand for, Indjanisation was 
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continually being put forward (especially after 1885 M 
e » when the Indian National Congress was founded) ; 
(b) The emoluments offered and conditions of service were 
: not generally very attractive $o that competent scholars 
from England did noteordinarily think of joining the 
Education Departments in India; —. e 
©) The staff of the Department was always found to be, 
inadequate because financial stringency prevented 
Government from expanding the Department? in 
proportion to the increase in schools and pupils ; and 
(d) Consequently, the control and aspervision of the 
° Department over private schools was not as strict or 
as thorough as might have been wished. 
A noteworthy ewent of these years was the creation of the 
Indian Educational Service in 1896. This Was an All-India’ 
Service and was recruited in England by the Secretary of State Lu 
for India and was given a handsome scale of pay. Consequently, 
most of the posts in the Service were held by Englishmen although 
it was theoretically open to Indians to go to England and,seek 
entrance to it in open competition. Its avowed purpose was to a 
®attraet capable persons from England to work in India. It 
did not succeed in this ageand, if anything, tht officials that 
went before 1896 were much superior to those that came in 
afterwards ; but unhappily enough, it gave Englishmen a mono- 
poly of most of the higher posts in the Department—a feature 
that came in for a good deal of well-deserved criticism at the < 
hands of the Indian people. — . ANS h 
6. Agencies to Spread Education among the Indian People. 
The different agencies that were engaged, during this period, in / 
` the task of spreading education among the Indian people are 
(a) Missionary educational enterprise ; (b) Educational enterprise 
by officials in their individual capacity ; (c) Educational enter- 
prise by Indians on moflern lines ; (d) Educational institutions. 
conducted by the Education Department; and (e) Indigenous 
educational institutions. f 3 k 
Of these, the educational enterprise of theʻaffcials, conducted b 
in their ipdividual capacity, disappeared completely during this , < 
period. On the transfer of the government to the Crown, the < 
rules for the.conéuct and discipline of Government servants 
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which naturally became more strict and began to be more 
rigorously enforced, did not generally leave much scope for 
pioneer work in individual capacity. Moreover, the need for 
this type of*work also disappeared in course of time, Its main 
purpose, as stated already, was to bring forth Indian private 
enterprise and to initiate it in the art of conducting educational 
institutions on modern lines. By 1902, Indians had fully assi« 
> milated this technique and, as will be seen later, were dominating 
the whole field of private educational enterprise. Official guid- 
ance in thi matter was no longer needed now, although it had 
served a useful purpose prior to 1854, and hence there is hardly 
‘any need to regretits exit. 


Another activity which disappeared during this period almost 
completely was the vast network of indigenous educational 
institutions. In.spite of the directives of the Despatch of 1854 
and the recommendations of the Indian Education Commission, 
the indigenous schools were generally neglected and by 1902, 
they disafpeared almost completely from the'scene. The de- 
tailed history of this unhappy development willbe given in 
Chapter VI; and it would be quite enough to state here that 
the only educational system that survived and progressed during, 
the period under review was the new system of education whose 
ideal wásto spread Western knowledge and science through the 
medium of English. In this branch of educational activity, 
the missionaries reigned supreme in 1854, Government efforts 
came next, and private Indian enterprise occupied the lowest 
place. But in the next five decades,,a great revolution came 

about. The missionary efforts fhrived for a time; but their 
expansion was soon restricted on ascount of the non-fulfilment 
of the great hope of proselytisation which was expected to result . 
from English schools, the lack of sufficient encouragement at 
the hands of Government, and the unwillingness of many mis- 
sionary bodies to conduct educational activities for non-Christian 
"children ; the direct efforts of Government were also limited by 
financial and administrative considerations ; and it was Indians 
alone who availed themselves most of the system of grant-in-aid, 
especially after thé report of the Indian Education Commission. 
of 1882. Private Indian enterprise, therefore, occupied the first 
and the most important place in,almost all branches of educational 
activity even as early as 1902. This great revolution in modern 
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E [4 
education is one of the most important achievements of this 
period gnd its history can be conveniently studied under three 
heads, viz., 4a) Missionary educational effterprise; (b) Official 
enterprise in education; and, (c) Private Indian" enterprise. 


7. Missionary Educational Enterprise (1854-1882). The 
Despatch of 1854 had aroused hopes of a greateera of expap- 
sion in which Government would eventually withdraw from 
direct educational enterprise and the missionary schools, support* 
ed by liberal grant-in-aid, would cover the whole country. 
But a sad disillusionment followed within a few years. The 
events of 1857 led to an agitation in England, that missionary 
activities should not be encouraged and that a policy of strict 
religious neutrality should be adopted in India. The missionaries, 
on their part, made great attempts to push forward their claims. 
But political considerations prevailed and the missionaries lost 
the battle. o The Queen's Proclamation of 1858 adopted a policy 
of strict neutrality in religious matters and gave an assurance 
to the people that Government had neither the riglft nor the 
desire to impose Christianity upon India. 

Between 1858 and 1882, therefore, the policy of the Depart- 
«nent was marked by an unsympathetic attitude to mission 
schools and the officials of#hose days,—many of whom were 
agnostics or lacking in missionary zeal,—made it difficult for the 
missions to work either within the system or without it. For 
instance, here are some of the difficulties which missionaries 


experienced while working within the official system :— 


We cannot, however, pass oter the fact that there were great disadvantages 
bound up with the new school system. Whereas in the first few years the Govern- 
ment preferred to appoint missionagies as inspectors of schools, yet later om and 
especially after the great Mutiny of 1857, it turned its back almost entirely upon 

' them, no doubt out of exaggerated religious neutrality, and chose with predilec- 


tion Englishmen indifferent to religion or non-Christiam Brahmans for these 
the new system turned— 


positions. As the yearly grants—the hinge on which the new a 
depended on the result of the annual visitations and examinations conducted by 
these gentlemen, it came about that mission schools, for instance, were often 


in a state of very undesirable dependence on theg 0 
officials who pat antagonistic to missions, How much caprice and party sptrit 
it was possible to exercise in the conducting of examinations, tho inspection. of 
school buildings, and the criticism of the school staff u How much vexation 
sand worry were thereby set in motion! . . . It was also à direct consequence of 
the uniformity aimed at by Government—-a consequence that also eworked 
remarkably for the convenience of the inspectors {that the text-books recom- 
mended by those in authority were int®duced practically everywhere ; these 
text-books were for thé most part neutral as to religion even, if not directly 
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antagonistic to Christianity, and their introduction simply meant that the books 
compiled at great pains by the missionaries were crowded out of existence.) 
Similarly, the Department often followed a policy of direct 
competition which made it impossible for the missionaries to 
work independently of the official educational system. Richter 
narrates the following interesting account of one such 
experiment :— ' à s " 
: They (i.¢., missionary schools) now found in the rapidly developing educa- 
tional schemes of the Government an all-powerful rival. What position should 
they take up with regard to it? The mission school has of necessity two main 
objects which the Government neither can nor will include in its programme—the 
dissemination of a fundamental knowledge of Christian teaching, and the training 
ofa body of native agsistants. It seemed to be the best solution of the difficulty 
for the two-to pursue their schemes amicably but separately, and for the 
missionaries to endeavour to render their school system independent and up-to- 
date. The Basel Missionary Society after a short-lived enthusiasm for the new 
Government scheme, which was shared at that time y nearly all the Societies, 
was the first to take action along these lines. In 1860, it severed its connection 
with the Government system, and reorganised its schools along its own lines. 
The results were overwhelming. On entering upon this new pólicy the Basel 
Society had hoped, perhaps in too sanguine a fashion, to Pt of the 
+ whole scho@ system in the provinces where it laboured. But instead of this the 
Government wrested from them the direction of all things edugational, even in 
the midst of their main spheres of activity, Kanara and Malabar. First of all, 
the English school at Cannanore had to be given up because the Government had 
erected a similar one in'the same place (1861). Then at the English school in 
Kanara there were ndt enough missionaries who, in addition to the ordinary schoo! 
subjects, were sufficiently masters of EnglissJanguage and literature to satisfy 
_the demantis of the Government for a. provincialschoolofthistype. The English 
School at Calicut was simply crushed out of existence, owing to an elaborate 
School plan set down by the Government in the immediate neighbourhood. In 
the native schools such thorough-going reforms were insisted upon that, of 1,450 
Scholars in 1862, only 648 remained in 1866. In 1867 the missionaries sent an 
urgent request to the Missionary Committee aski g for re-union witli the Govern- 
i ment educational system, and the Committee complied, though with heavy hearts, 
in order that the missionaries might not be driven to the wall, and robbed of all 
influénce upon the rising generation. Thus an educational scheme apart from 
that of the Government proved an impossibility ; against such rivalry it was 
unable to hold one's own.? 


Tt was these. difficulties that made*the missionaries start 

an agitation, both in England and in India, to the effect that the 
»educational administration of India was not carried on in accord- 
ance with the Despatch of 1854 which had recommended the 
closure or transfer of Government schools, that the officials were 
competing with missionary enterprise to such an extent that the 
latter, was threatened with extinction, and that the secular 


i Richter: 4 History of Missions in India, p so8. 
Richter : op, cit., pp. 812-13. 
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educational institutions of Government were Godless and 
irreligious. It was this agitation that led to the appointment 
of the Indian Education Commission in 1882, and it was called 
upon to decide the following specific issues in this confection :— 

(a) Should Government withdraw from direct educational 
enterprise in favour of missionaries, as the Despatgh of 1854 had 
led some*of them to hope ? T 


(b What should be the policy of Government in religious" ; 


education? Should it be imparted in schools or ngt? If 4t 
was to be imparted, in what form and subject to what conditions 
was it to be allowed ? is : 

Each one of these issues figured prominently in ff delibera- 
tions of the Commission and taken all in all, the missionaries 
lost the war although they did win a battle or two. 


a o 
8. The Position of Missionary Enterprise in Indian 
Education. Og the first of these issyes, the opinion of the Com- 
mission went again$t the missionaries. Ona careful consideration 
of the problem, the Commission came to the conclusion that 
missionary educational enterprise can only occupy a secondary 
place in Indian education and that Government should not 


Withdraw in favour of missionary managements. * It said : 


Á A n 
The question how far the withffawal of the State from the direct gfrovision 
of means of higher education would throw such education into the hands of 
missionary bodies, held the foremost place in all the evidence bearing on 
the topic of withdrawal. Prominent officers of the Department and many native 
gentlemen argued strongly against any withdrawal, on the ground that it must 
practically hand over higher education to missionaries. Asa rule the missionary 
witnesses themselves, while generally advocating the policy of withdrawal, 
expressed quite the contrary opinion, stating, that they neither expected nor 
desired that any power over education given up by the Department shauld 
pass into their hands. In a country with such varied needs as India, we 
Should deprecate any measure which would throw excessive influence over higher 
education into the hands of any single agency ; and particularly into the hands of 
an agency which, however benevolent and earnest, cannot on all points be in 
sympathy with the mass of the community. . . . . At the same time we think it 
well to put on record our unanimous opinion that withdrawal of direct depart- 
mental agency should not take place in favour of missionary bodies and that 
departmental institutions of the higher order should not transferred fo 
missionary management... . In the point of view in which we are at present. 
considering the question, missionary institutions hold an intermediate position 

between those managed by the Department and those managed by the people - 
for themselv: On the one hand, they are the outcome of private effont, but 
on the other they are not strictly local ; nor will encouragement to them directly 
foster those habits of self-reliance and comfination for purposes of public utility 


which it is one of tHe objétts of the grant-in-aid system to develop. Missionary 
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institutions may serve the great purpose of showing what private effort can 
accomplish, and thus of inducing other agencies to come forward. They should 
be allowed to follow their own independent course under the general'supeivision 
of the State ; and so long as there are room and need for every variety of agency 
in the field df education, they should receive all the encouragement and aid that 
private effort can legitimately claim, ^ But it must not be forgotten that the 
private effort which it is mainly intended to evoke is that of the people themselves. 
‘Natives of India must constitute the most important of all agencies if educational 
"means are ever to be co-extensive with educational wants. Other agencies may 
, hold a prominent place for a time, and may always find some place in a system 
in which great variety is on every ground desirable. But the higher education 
cf the country will not be on a basis that can be regarded as permanent or safe, 
nor will it receive the wide extension that is needed, until the larger part of it 
at all events is provided and managed by the people of the country for 


themselves.! a 


This Tecommendation is of very great importance because ` 


it decided, once for all, that missionary activities can only have 
a subordinate place in a national system, of education in India. 
It was in this recommendation that the missionaries '' caught 
a tartar” as the late M. R. Paranjpe put it. The Despatch 
of 1854 had led the missibnaries to believe tHat they would 
ultimately provide for all the educational needs of the country. 
These hopes were shattered completely by the above recommenda- 
tion of the Indian Education Commission which soon became 
the official policy in the matter. " 


9» Religious Education. Allie’; to this problem of Govern- 
ment withdrawal from direct educational enterprise was the 
problem of religious education, so dear to the heart of the mis- 
sionaries, They had always put forward the view (a) that the 
Company’s policy of religious neutrality was not in the spiritual 
interests of the Indian people; (b) that, as all true education 

_is inseparable from religion, every school and college conducted 
by the Company must impart ifstruction in’ religion (which, 
however, they interpreted narrowly as instruction in Christianity) ; 
and (c) that thé missionaries should have full freedom, in spite 
of their being in receipt of State grants, to teach the Bible com- 
pulsorily to all students who may join their schools. 

a In so far as the general demand for religious education was 

„ concerned, the ranks of the missionaries were soon strengthened 
by other groups, The Brahmo Samajists, the Prarthana Sama- 
jists and the Arya Samajists, the new sects among the Hindus, 
also demanded religious education in schools on the nes of their 

» 
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own faith; the orthodox Hindus who, in the earlier period, had 
fought against the new education altogether now gave up that 
fight and began to démand that the new schfols should combine 
instruction in the principles of Hindu religion with Western 
science and literature, in the case o£ all Hindu children ; and the 
Muslims who were now coming under the modern system of 
edgicationsinsisted that the Koran should necessarily be taught to® 


Muslim children. In short, there was, by 1882, a general feeling « 
' among several sections of the people that the policy of secular 


education should be abandoned and that religious fducation 
should be provided to each child in the principles of his own 
faith. Such a proposal could not obviously be &eepted by the 
Commission on'administrative and financial grounds. The Com- 
mission, therefore, reiterated the necessity of keeping all Govern- 
ment schools secular.e The missionaries, therefore, lost their 
demand that Christianity should be taught in afl Government 
schools ; everf the modified demand that each child should be 
taught his own religion was rejectéd. The policy of secular 
education in Government schools was upheld once more, and in 
spite of all attacks, continues to hold the field even today. 


As a corollary to this decision, the question of religious 
education in aided schools came up for discussidn., Here, one 
line of action was to follow t#f€ American precedent ‘and declare 
that no institution which imparted religious education should 
be aided by Government. But at this time, America had hardly 
come into the picture and our administrators were generally 
guided by English precedents. It was, therefore, decided (a) that 
private schools should be permitted to impart such instruction 
as they chose; (b) that Government should just ignore such 
religious education; and (c) fhat it should pay grants-in-aid 
on the basis of the secular education imparted in them. This 
view had already been'propounded by the Despatch of 1854 
and the Commission, in deference chiefly to missionary p 


‘reiterated it with almost equal firmness. 


This decision satisfied the missionaries ; but Tndian iw 
opinion in general was opposed to this concession to mission ' 
enterprise. It was pointed out that, in England, where the 
freedom to impart religious education of its choice was giveh to 
an aided school, the parents also were given a defence in the 
conscience-clause which enabled them to withdraw their children, 
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if they so desired, from the religious education to which they 
objected. The view that such a conscience-clause shoyld be 
adopted in India Was, therefore, strongly put forward before the 
Indian Education Commission, The plea, however, was not 
accepted except in one special case, viz., where the aided school 
was the only one of its type in the locality. In such a case, the 
€ commission recommended that “the system of grants-in-aidebe 
. based as hitherto, in accordance with the Despatch of 1854, 
on an entire abstinence from interference with the religious 
instruction conveyed in the institution assisted: provided that 
when the only institution of any particular grade existing in 
any town_or village is an institution in which religious instruction 
forms a part of the ordinary course, it shall be open to parents to 
withdraw their children from attendance at such instruction 
without forfeiting any of the benefits of the institution.’’! 
p 


The enquiries held by the Indian Education Commission ` 


marked the last great occasion when the Government policy in 
religioes education was discussed in India. Ever since 1813 when 
the Company accepted responsibility for the education of the 
Indian people, the subject of religious education was almost 
continuously debated upon and no final decision could be reached. 
The credit of 'having laid down a definite and final policy on the 
subject, therefore, belongs to the indian Education Commission. 
Its rulings were perhaps none too happy. They did not satisfy 
any section of public opinion in full; but they had to be accepted as 
the only practicable solutions of the problem under Indian 


conditions. * 
+ LI 


. 10. Missionary Educational Enterprise (1882-1902). Taken 
together, the decisions of the Indian Education Commission 
convinced the missions that the aggressive policy of Duff needed 
a revision. They made the missionaries think, take stock of 
the whole position, and outline a new educational policy to guide 
their educational enterprise in futyre. This was done during 
the next twenty years and by 1902, the missionaries adopted 
the policy of restricting their educational activities to the main- 
tenance of a few educational institutions in as high a state of 
efficiency as ‘possible and abandoned their earlier dreams -of 
corfimanding the whole educational field in India. t 

i . 
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The reasons for this decision were several. In the first laces 
the prominent position which missionary enterprise occupied in 
India edücation at the time of the Despatch ef 1854 was whittled 
down, considerably by the recommendations of the Indidn Educa- 
tion Commission. Secondly, the missionaries had a further 
disappointment when they found that the spread of English 
edycation did not lead to considerable proselytisation as expected * 


by them. Thirdly, a new party arose among the missionaries , © 


: themselves which held that it was no part of missionary enterprise 
to maintain schools for non-Christian children. This $s how a 
missionary describes the view of this party :— 


Now whether it is better, from a missionary point of vien init mission 
school education to the needs of the native Christian community, oF to use the 
large Government grants as a lever by which the schools may be so developed as 
to give missionaries a commanding influence over the scholars who pass 
through them ? Mark welld The point at issue is not whether missions 
Should keep up sufficient schools to meet the needs of theenative Christian 
community. Tpat is a matter on which there has never been any serious 
difference of opinion. The question is, whether missions should establish 
elementary and secondary schools for the non*Christian youth of Indiq,in order 
through them to disseminate Christian knowledge amongst the heathen masses 
of the people. Nobranch of mission work has caused such heated debate as this 
of schools for heathen children. At the decennial Missionary Conferences at 
Allahabad in 1872, at Calcutta in 1882, at Bombay in:1892; and at the South 
India Conference at Bangalore in 1879, it invariably led to animated and often 
to elaborate discussion. It was of special moment that the great Missionary 
Secretary of the American Board, Wfffus Anderson, and his entire Socigfy, and 
along them the English Baptist Missionary Society, should cast their entire 
weight into the balance against the maintenance of an extensive system of schools 
for heathen children. What arguments did these opponents advance? “ School 
teaching is not missionary work.” “ It is no duty of the home churches at their 
own cost to spread higher education among any people whatsoever, save in so 
far as their immediate raison d’eing, the propagation of the gospel, is advanced 
thereby." Missions have neither a call nor a mandate to teach English literature, 
history, mathematics, or natural science. The preaching of the gospel to the 
heathen and the exercise of pastoral care over the native churches is so clearly 
the head and front of all missionary labour that everything must be considered 
as pure ' alien stuff ’ which does not directly further this end. «Any union between 
the State and Missions can only be to the detriment of the latter ; it is used by 
the stronger partner, the State, simply as an auxiliary to the attainment of its 
own ends, some of which are alien to the objects of missions, and some of which 
are indeed antagonistic to those objects. The inspection of mission schools by 
heathen inspectors, the introduction of text-books utterly incompatible with on 
standpoint of missions, the regulations with regard to the teaching itaff, school _ 
buildings, the school inventory, school hours, etc., place missions at the mercy 

or the caprice of their opponents. Besides, the whole thing'ie like a scréw with 

an endless worm ; at one time an order will be issued making all religious instruc- 

tion optional, 4nd only to be given out of ordinary school hours (Educational 

Despatch, 1885, in the North-Western Prbvinces, withdrawn after pressure 

from missionary circles) ; at another, it will be decreed that all the subjects that 
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» are under Government inspection must be taught during the first five hours of 
every day, whilst religious teaching must, if at all, be taken during a sixth hour, 
when all the strength and power of attention on the part of the children is 
rà exhausted (Travancore, 71902). It is a delusion and a snare, jn an educational 
system the'whole efforts of which are directed towards examination drill and’ 
towards the acquirement by the scholárs of a parrot-like facility in chattering 
English, for missionaries to hope t9 accomplish anything of value in imparting 
Christian knowledge—a subject that is of no use in the examination. The 
"scholars tolerate the period set apart for Christian religious teaching, often »n- 
willingly making the best of it as a kind of bad bargain because they have a better 
' chance of passing the State examinations in a mission school, or because the 
fees of the mission school are lower than those of the competing Government 
establishment. But it is unworthy of missions to use good teaching in secular 
subjects for an examination as a decoy by which to entice, for purposes of religious 
: instruction, hend eg of the youth of the country which hungers after know- 
ledge. And.#=7¥€sults of mission schools, as regards the number of baptisms, 
bear no sort tof comparison with the means and strength employed ; many mission 
Schools are unable to record one case of baptism in an entire decade, And 
further, what could this elite of highly trained missionaries, who alone can be 
employed in educational mission work, in that caséaccomplish along the lines of 


direct missionary work ? Precisely the most gifted amongst them are confined 


to close and stuffy school-rooms, and both intellectually ad spiritually are 
becoming atrophied under the mechanical school grind, whilst away outside, 
far across the thickly populated tracts of land, millions are dying without having 
once heard the good tidings of great joy | ! 
‘e Of course, a number of strong arguments were also urged on 
the other side. Jt was admitted that the number of conversions 
through English schools and colleges was extremely small. But 
ds was, assetted that this compardsiyely small number of converts 
“the very crown and rejoicing of Indian missions, the most 
brilliant representatives and pillars of the Indian church, the 
leading spirits in the ever-increasing body of Indian Christians 
- .»« the officers of the main army which is composed, of members 
belonging to the lower orders of the society’.? It was also 
urged that missionaries held an important place in, the world of 
Indian education and that they óught not to lose it; that the 
teachings of Christ were spreading largely among the educated 
Indians although only a few of them became the direct adherents 
of the. Christian religion; that it was a duty of the missionaries to 


„~ Satisfy the growing Indian demand for knowledge ; and that the ` 


Imission schools were the only means by which the gospel could be 
., Preached;to the upper and influential classes of society. i 


» á "Thé: sum tatalof all these discussions was the conclusion that, 


mislenaries should rest content with the maintenance of a few 


> 
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efficient schools and colleges;and should refrain, as far as possible, © 


from any large scale expansion of their educational activities. 
This ‘polity was adopted soon after 1882, and the missionaries 
have, since directed their efforts to such fiis as have not yet 
attracted Indian. workers, viz. the improvement of Aboriginals, 


Hill Tribes, and other backward communities. 
^ 11, Institutions Directly Conducted by the Education" 


Department (1854-82). Similar in effect to this decision of the ^ ° 


missionaries ot to expand their educational activities on any 
large scale was the policy of Government to depend mainly on 
private enterprise to provide for the educational needs of the 
country a policy that necessarily implied a refusae-multiply 
the educational institutions which were under the direct control 
of the Education Departments. This policy, as pointed out in 
Chapter IV, was clearty enunciated in the Despatch of 1854, 
_ which, even at this early date, looked forward “ to the time when 
any general system of education entirely provided by Government 
may be discontinued, with the gradual advance of the*system 
of grant-in-aid, and when many of the existing Government 
institutions, especially those of a higher order, may be safely: 
closed, or transferred to the management of lecal bodies under 
thé control of, and aided by, the State”’ (para. 64). * The principal 
objective of this policy whig’ may be briefly described «fs the 
Doctrine. of State-withdrawal was, as already stated, to patronize 
missionary enterprise—an idea whose wisdom came to be largely 
challenged, especially after the events of 1857. Between 1858 
and 1882, therefore, the officials. of the Department did not 
observe these. directions of*the Despatch of 1854 and brought 
about a rapid multiplication of Government educational institu- 
tions. This was due to (a) the fear of possible political repercus- 
sions of Government encouragement to missionary enterprise, 
(b) the absence of private Indian enterprise on a sufficiently, 
large scale, and (c) the desire of officials of the Department, 
on grounds of efficiency, to conduct sghools and colleges under 
their : direct, supervision. rm SUE AH 
. The missionaries, in particular, did not like this policy. 
They argued that the Doctrine: of State-withdrawal was the only 
right policy for Government and that so long as Government «vas 


1 Government institutions numbered 15,462 (with 787, 76 pupils) in 1881-82 as against 1,406 (with, 
02,731 pupils) in 1855, 5 ~O 
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maintaining its own institutions, it could never adopt an impartial 
attitude of full encouragement to private institutions. They, 
therefore, started a qrusade, both in India and England; demand- 
ing, on the basis of statements made in the Despatch of 1854, 
that the Government colleges and schools should either bé closed 
or transferred to private enterprise. The Indian Education 
Commission, therefore, was called upon to decide whether (a) the 
Doctrine of State-withdrawal was educationally sound and 
(D) if so, the manner in which it could be properly implemented. 


The first of these issues proved to be extremely controversial 
and the evidence led before the Commission included a vigorous 
champiorsžiĎ of the case for and against State-withdrawal. 
But on a very careful consideration of the problem, the Commis- 


' sion recommended that the Doctrine of State-withdrawal enunciat- 


ed by the Despatch of 1854 was intrinsicdily sound and specially 
suited to the situation in India. Several weighty reasons 
prompted this decision. In the first place, Government had 
frankly’told the Commission that the funds at its disposal were 
so limited that if satisfactory progress was to he made at all, 
‘every available private agency must be called into action to 
relieve and assist the public funds in connection with every branch 
of public Instruction”. A system of grant-in-aid becamie, thete- 
fore, a» absolute necessity, “if ‘the educational means of the 
country were to be made co-extensive with educational wants ”. 
Secondly, the paucity of funds made it necessary to make every 
pie go the longest way and it was urged that, if Government were 
to transfer its institutions (which were necessarily costlier) to 
private bodies, it would effect a considerable saving which might 
be advantageously used for aiding more educational institutions. 
For these and other reasons, the Commission recommended that 
Government should not only curtail the expansion of its institutions, 
but should also withdraw from direct enterprise as soon as a suitable 
agency, public or private, became available to carry on the work. 
This fundamental recommendation raised two further issues: In 
“whose favour should the withdrawal take place and what should 
be the conditions for such a withdrawal? As stated already, 
the Commission did not favour State-withdrawal in favour of 
miscionaties. But it recommended (a) a complete withdrawal 
of the State in the sphere of primary education in favour of local 
boards and municipalities and (b) a gradual withdrawal in the 
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sphere of secondary and collegiate education in favour of private 


Indian enterprise subject to the general safeguard that such a 
step does not»endanger the future of the insfitution or lower-the 
quality of instruction given therein or reduce the educational 
opportunities already provided in the area concerned. The first 
of these recommendations was accepted by Government in toto 
afid almóst all primary schools were transferred to the control 
of local bodies like municipalities and local boards. But it must» “ 
be remembered that this decision does not really amount to a 
withdrawal in favour of a private agency as visualised by the 
Despatch of 1854. The local bodies are a part of Government 
and the,transfer of primary schools to their contielas really 
equivalent to an administrative decentralization and not to a 
transfer from a Government to a non-Government agency. The 
second recommendatión, however, was not accepted and, even 
after 1882, the Department did not withdraw from direct educa- 
tional enterprise in secondary and, collegiate education. This 
was due partly to the desire of the Department to conduct its own 
institutions and partly to the unnecessary fear that the efficiency 
of these institutions would suffer if they were transferredsto 
private Indian enterprise. Between 1854 and 1902, therefore, 
if may be said that the Doctrine of State-withdrawal from direct 
educatiónal enterprise remaéfied, on paper, as the official policy 
of Government but was almost a dead letter in practice, The 
effects of this doctrine on Indian education in general would be 
discussed later in the closing paragraph of this chapter. Here 
it would be enough to state that it succeeded in checking 
effectively a rapid multiplication of educational institutions . 
directly conducted by the Department. This result was, in a 
way, inevitable on account of the general financial stringency 
that prevailed in this period. All that the Doctrine of State- 
withdrawal did, therefore, was to cloak the ina ility of Govern- 
ment to expand its educational activities as a noble administra- 
tive policy wherein direct*State enterprise was deliberately con- « 
trolled in order that private enterprise might have ' room to 
expand ”. 5 : 


12. Private Indian Enterprise (1854-1902).' It will have 
been seen {fom the foregoing discussion that, between 1854 and 
1902, both the missionaries and* Government decided not to 
attempt a largë scalé expansion of their educational institutions. 
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This restriction of .missionary and governmental enterprise in 
education opened the whole field of educational activity to private 
Indian enterprise alid made them almost solely responsible for 
meeting the rapidly growing educational demands of the people: 
It is.to the credit of Government that Indian enterprise was 


iven full freedom to develop and liberal assistance during the - 


period under review. It is also to the credit of educatetl Indians 


that they rose to the occasion, undertook the work of educating | 


their brethren at considerable sacrifice and not only: met all ithe 
growing educational demands of the people but also helped to 
spread the love of education still further by their life and teaching. 
In 1694 the modern educational. institutions Contacte by 
Indians were so few that private enterprise really meant mis- 
sionary enterprise. But as early as 1882; the position was 
considerably changed and Indians occupied a fairly important 
position as the following statistics for 1881-82 will show :— 


D t Conducted 
Conducted * by other 
Institutions. by Indian ` 4 than 

> d Managers. Indian 

N Managers. 

I > — a 
Arts Colleges SMS iN xb oy 5 f. 18 
Secondary Schools m at a vf 1,341 - 757 
Primary Schools H I% ve 10] ^ 54,602 1,842 
Professional Colleges and Schools .. ^' .. í 10 “18 
A iab é 3 

Total’. [ 56,018 ^ 2,635 


N,B.—Figures m India and some Indian States (exclusive of Burma). ; 


“Tt will be sen that, even in 1882, it was only in ‘the field of 
higher education that the. missionaries had a lead over Indian 

, enterprise. During the next two decades, however, Indian 
Baty enterprise. ‘increaséd so rapidly that in. 1901-02, the 
colleges under Indian management numbered 42 as against 37 
"under missionary management, and the large bulk of the private 
hie School came to: be: controlled by: Indians themselves. 
The motives that led to this expansion of Indian private 
eibi pri! were mainly patridtic. By about 1880) there was a 
wave of social, religious, and political réfornis ‘in India—a 
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veritable beginning of a renaissance in Indian national life. The 
leadefs of this movement were inspired by a¢faith in the ideal of 
building up 4 great nation in India and their ultimate objects 
were social and political. But they realfsed that a new nation 
after their heart’s desire could not be built up unless the educa- 
tion of the country’s youth came to be controlled ànd managede 


by Indians themselves. Hence it was that a movement for | 


. establishing schools and colleges started about this time in all 
provinces—a movement which finds a brilliant expression in such 
institutions as the Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh 
and the Deccan Education Society of Poona. $ f 


At fitst, the efforts of Indians were restricted to the collection 
of funds and even the colleges under Indian management generally 
had European principels. It was necessary to do so, because, 
in those days, Indians were not considered fit to become principals 
of colleges or*even headmasters of high schools. This prejudice, 
however unfair'it may appear today, had some justification in 
those early years: firstly, Indians versed in European Know- 
ledge and Sciénce—which was the object of the educational 
system—were not available. Secondly, the idea that English 
should be taught, or can only be taught properly, by one whose 
mother-tongue is English wąs firmly rooted at thisetime ; and, 
as the teaching of English was the most important part of educa- 
tion, the employment of Europeans, even in schools and colleges 
under Indian management, became inevitable on grounds of 
efficiency. ia sure yia , 

It is hardly necessary to say that Indian private enterprise 
could not have thrived much so long as it was compelled to depead 
upon, European, headmasters and. principals who were not 
inspired by the same ideals as those of the Indiays. ` Secondly, a 
rapid extension of education and the reduction of its cost to a 
figure which was within the means of the average Indian were 
also impossible so long. as: costly Europeans continued ‘to be 
entertained., What the situation demanded was fa sacrifice on 


the part of educated Indians of undoubted ability... To such men, . 


a lucrative post under Goyernment was available or the mere 
asking. But the interests of the nation's education required 
them “to scorn delights and live laborious days”, to turn their 
back on Government,service and voluntarily decide to live on a 
pittance in private institutions. It was a great demand and it 
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is a golden event in the history of Indian education that educated 
Indians should have risen to the occasion and made the sacrifices 
demanded. When! persons like R. P. Paranipe—a_ senior 
wrangler of the Cambridge University—began to work as ptinci- 
pals of private colleges, the stamp of inferiority that was attached 
to Indian private enterprise vanished at once, the spread of 
"education became rapid, and its cost was considerably reduced. 


Too much tribute cannot be paid to the workers in the cause of 
indian education in the years between 1882 and 1902. It wasthese 
nameless sons of Mother India that satisfied as well as created the 
public demang, for more education that grew up at this time and 
thereby ‘aid the foundation of the modern national life in India. 


13. Grant-in-aid. The policy of grant-in-aid to private enter- 
prise is an inevitable corollary of the Doctitine of State-withdrawal 
and it is, therefore, hardly a matter for surprise if a great 
emphasison grant-in-aid was placed in all the important documents 
of thisperiod. The Despatch of 1854, as shown already, was 
the first document to recommend the adoption of, regular scheme 
of grant-in-aid. This direction was soon carried out by the 
Education Departments which framed grant-in-aid codes and 
began to inspect and financially assist the private schdols that 
came'into existence to meet the evergrowing desire for education. 
It is unnecessary here to go into the details of the provincial 
systems of grant-in-aid as they were evolved between 1854 and 
1882. But the following summary of the criticism levelled 
against these systems by those who had an experience of their 
operation will show their principal achievements and failures :— 

» (a) Although private enterprise had increased very con- 
siderably between 1854 and 1882 and although a part of the 
credit for this increase was undoubtedly due to the policy of 
grant-in-aid adopted in 1854, it would nevertheless be true to 
say that even better results would have been obtained if the 
Departmental policies were free from’ certain defects. 

'. (b) Private enterprise did not always get the best scope or 
adequate’ financial assistance. 

. (c) The amount of grant-in-aid was generally low oF 
inadequate. It was also alleged, by several witnesses, that 
greater partiality was shovin towards the mission schools in 
distributing the grants ; that grants were often not paid in time ; 
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that they were often suddenly curtailed or withdrawn ; and ‘that 5 
the failure to provide adequate funds in the budget resulted in 
a reduction gf grants even for such reasoms as increase in the 
number of private schools or in the expen iture of Government 
institutions. y i $ 

(d) It was argued that the rules of grant-in-gid were often 
ctimbrous and elaborate ; that they were not always given wide 
publicity ; and that managers of private institutions were not. * 
often consulted while revising or amending them. M 


(e) Public examinations were often so used as to impose 
uniform curricula and text-books on all schools and thereby 
render the independent development of private schéuivéerpossible. 


(f) Private schools were not sympathetically treated and 
were not accepted as,equals of Government schools in matters 
of status and privileges ; charges of hostility, «competition or 
indifference were often levelled against Departmental officers 
in their dealings with the aided schools. It was also argued that 
the representatives of non-Departmental educational bodies 
were not genefally consulted in drawing up educational policies ; 
that they were often excluded from examinerships ; that scholar- 
ships were often confined to pupils of Government schools only ; 
and that the axe of retrenchment fell first on aided,schools, l 


Pape T © 

The Commission carefully considered all these charges and 
came to the conclusion that a zealous and all-out effort to en- 
courage private enterprise had not yet been made. It, therefore, 
made the following recommendations from this point of view :— 

(a) Institutions under private managers cannot be successful unless they 
are frankly accepted as an essential part of the geperal scheme ofeducation. With 
a view to securing the co-operation of Government and non-Government institu- 
tions, the managers of the latter be consulted on matters of general educational 
interest, and that their students be admitted on equal terms to competition for 
certificates, scholarships and other public distinctions.! 

(b) In the conduct of all departmental examinations, managers or teachers 
of non-Governmental schools should be associated as far as possible with the s 
. 


officers of the Department. 
(c) All scholarships and rewards that Government confers should be giyen 
to pupils from all schools and not restricted to those in Government institutions. 
only. 
(d) The imity of a G 
itself a sufficient reason for refusing aid ga 


€ 
overnment school should not be regarded as of 
a non-Government school, 
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‘ le) With the object of rendering assistance to schools in the form best suited 
to the circumstances of each province and thus to call forth the largest amount 
of local Co-operation, the grant-in-aid rules should be revised by the Local Govern- 
ments in consultation with the managers of schools. The revjsed rules should 
define withcut ambiguity the amount and duration of the aid to which an 
institution may be entitled alld the conditions of grants for buildings, apparatus, 
and furniture, . 5 

(f) Every application for a grant-in-aid should receive am official reply 
&nd in case of refusal the reasons for such refusal should always be given." v 
j (g) It should be a general principle that the grant-in-aid, should. depend 
(i) on locality, i.e., larger proportionate grants be given to schools in backward 
Csstricts ; and (ii) on the class of institutions, i.e., greater proportionate aid be 
given to those in which a large amount of self-support cannot be expected, e.g., 
girls’ schools and schools for lower castes and backward communities. 

(A) Grants.bsepaid without delay when they become due according to the 

rules. x 

(i) The revised rules for grant-in-aid and any subsequent alterations made 
in them should be not merely published in the official gazettes, but translated 
into the Indian languages, and communicated to thie press, to the managers of 
aided and private institutions and to all who are likely to help in any way in the 
spread of education. i 

(7) A periodically increasing pfovision should be. made th the educational 

» budget ofeach province for the expansion of aided institutions, 

(&) Variety in the course of instruction in aided schools shodld be encouraged 
by grants for special subjects. 

... V) Greater latitude should be given to the managers of aided schools in 
fixing the course of instruction and the medium through which it is Yonveyell. 

(m) Care Should be taken lest public examinations become the means of 
practically imposing the same text-books or curriculum on all schools. 

(n) It should be distinctly laid down that Indians having the necessary 
qualifications should be employed as Inspectors of Schools more commonly than 
in the past. à : 


These comprehensive recommendations, of the Commission 


^, Were based on undisputed principles of a successful System of 


grant-in-aid such as the recognition of aided institutions as equal 
to Government institutions in matters of status and privileges, 
the provision of liberal financial assistance, abstinence from inter- 
ference with internal.management, and appointment of officials 
who can command the confidence of the managers. "They were 
a accepted by Government and the development of private enter- 
prise, particulatly in the field of collegiate and secondary educa- 
tion, was, therefore, very rapid between 1882 and 1902. Owing 
to the contraction of missionary enterprise, however, it was the 
newly, rising Indian private enterprise that got thesfull benefit 


of this liberal policy and was thereby greatly helped to come 


into its own. > 


» 
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14. The Role of the State in Education (1854-1902), We are 
now in a position to discuss the role of the State in Indian educa- 
tion between 1854 and 1902. It will have, been seen from the 
foregoing discussion that, during this period, rine l 
(a) Government did not‘and could not identify itself with 
the people. It always held itself aloof and spoke 
of the Indian people making attempts to educate 
themselves, either through private effort or through 
.the local bodies with whose administration they were i 
more closely associated; — . e ig 
(E) Government organised and maintained an. Education 
Department primarily to supervise p ivate enterprise 
* and incidentally to maintain some insti ns of its 
own ; 
(c) Governmegt maintained a few educational institu- 
. tions under its direct control Some of these were 
the historical legacies of the past, while others were 
meant, to supplement private effort and provided 
costly courses, particularly in vocational education, 
wifich could not be provided by private enterprise. 
The principal activity of Government during this peribd, 
therefore, was to assist private enterprise "financially and to 
supervise it. The first of these objectives was not always satis- 
factorily carried out and fhe amount of aid given to private 
Schools was not generally adequate. In so far as the second 
objective is concerned, the Department followed a policy of 
laissez-faire. A school that did not ask for aid was not controlled 
at all. Even in the case,of aided schools, the control of the 
Department, was far from rigorous and was mostly restricted to 
a general inspection, examination of pupils and an enquiry as 
fo whether the grant-in-aid from Government was properly 
spent. This lenient attitude led, of course, to, the existence’ of 
many an inefficient institution ; at the same time, it did con- 


siderable good by helping private Indian enterprise to develop 


quickly in these early years. XH 
The State can play aninfinite number ot rolesin education from 

complete indifference (as in England before 1833) to fuil responsi-- 

bility (as in England of today) In India, Government was 


— eviduntly progressing, during this!period, from the role ofcom- 
ow 1813 to that of full 


plete indifference which prevailed prior to ; 
assumption of «respensibility. , But the progress was slow and 
f 5 T x j 
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d 
halting because Government refused, as a matter of policy, to 
provide all the educational institutions needed by the people. 
It only undertook to guide and assist, to such extent as was 
possible, the educational institutions which the people them- 
selves would come forward to provide and even looked forward 
to a time when the private effort of the people themselves would 
provide all the educational institutions required by the countzy 


> „and when Government would not be required to maintain any 


institution of its own. This attitude was due mainly to the 
failure of Government to identify itself with the people and it is 
to this attitude that we can ultimately trace the main achieve- 
ments and faileres of this period. Private enterprise is a suitable 
agency for the spread of secondary and collegiate education of 
a literary type because such education is not costly to impart 
and can be made to pay its way through fees and grants-in-aid. 
Very naturally, therefore, it was this type of education that 
flourished most in India between 1854 and 1902. “On the other 
hand, the primary education of the masses and vocational and 
technical education are such costly affairs that ng tangible pro- 
gress is possible unless Government takes a bold stand and 
accepts all the financial and administrative liabilities involved 
in the proposal. The Government of India was not prepared 
to do so and hence the cause of mass and vocational education 
languisled considerably. 


In England, the State accepted responsibility for education 
in 1833. But as the people and the Government were one, the 
progress of education was -very rapid. In 1870 compulsory 
education was introduced and by 1902, compulsory education 
between 7 and 13 years of age was being effectively enforced in 
all parts of the country. In India, the Company accepted the 
responsibility for educating the people in 1813—twenty years 
prior to the similar event in England. „But owing to the lack 
of identification between the Government and the people, the 

» Principle of compulsory primary education was not accepted at 
all and Government talked, not of an aggressive and bold educa- 

ņ„ tidhal polisy to educate the masses, but of emphasizing the growth 
of private enterprise, and looked forward to a day when it could 
eliminate even the few institutions that it directly, conducted. 
It is mainly because of this policy that India remained so far 
behind England in 1902. : 
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THE VICTORIAN ĘRA— (Continued) 
(1854-1902) 
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. 
In this chapter, we shall review the remaining main events « 
of the period between 1854 and 1902. 
© 


2. Establishment of Universities. Soon after the receipt 
of the Despatch of the Court of Directors dated 19th July 1854, 
the Government of India took up the work of orpinising univer- 
sities at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. The preliminary spade 
work was considerably heavy and naturally took some time ; 
but as early as 1857° the Government of India, passed Acts of 
Incorporation of all the three Universities. Except for a few 
changes of a local nature, the threp Acts'are identical and it is 
enough to study one of them in order to understand the constitu- 
tion of the Universities established thereby. 


The preamble of the Bombay University Act, for example, 
defined, the object of the University to be thé “ ascertaining, by 
means of examination, the persons who have acquired profi- 
. ciency " in different brancMes of learning and “ rewarding them 
by Academical Degrees, as evidence of their respective attain- 
ments”. The Act then nominated the first Chancellor, Vice- 
Chancellor and Fellows, who together constituted the Body 
corporate of the University of Bombay. The number of Fellows 
excluding the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor was to be not less « 
than twenty-six ; Fellows were of two classes: Ex-officio Fellows 
who included the Chief Justice of the Bombay High Court, the 
Bishop of Bombay, Members of the Executiye Council of the 
Governor of Bombay, the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 
the Educational Inspector of the Presidency Division, and the 
Principals of all Government Colleges ; the other Fellows were“ 
called Ordinary Fellows and were appointed by“ Government for 
life, vacancies in their ranks being only caused by death, resig~ 
dia without the inteation of returning 


nation, departure from In 
thereto, orby cancellation of appointment by Governments The 
‘of the Chancellor (who was 


Senate of the University consisted 
always the Geverner of Bombay), the Vice-Chancellor (whose 
e... 5 
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appointment was made by the Governor-in-Council for a period 


of two years at a time) and the Fellows both ex-officio and ordinary. ' 


-* It was empowered hy the Act to carry on all the day-to-day 
administration of the university. The contents of the Acts 
for the Universities of Calcutfa and. Madras were exactly similar, 
except for changes in the numbers and names of the first Fellows. 


3. Criticism of the University Acts of 1857. There “is little 

` >to comment on in these Acts ; but it may be helpful for a proper 

understanding of the subject to call special attention to the 
following features of the scheme :— JE: 


(a) There no upper limit to the number of the Fellows. 
The Ge vin M eR was that the Senates grew uñwieldy, 
especially as the Fellows were to be appointed for life and not for 
a specific period. A 

(b) In the uñiyersities it is customary to have a small executive 
body called the Syndicate and to entrust it with the tletails of the 
day-to-day administration. “But it is significant that the Act 
makes no mention of the Syndicate and gives all powers to the 
Senate only. In practice, however, Syndicates came to be esta- 
blished in virtue of the regulations framed by the Senates and 
they were also entrusted with certain powers. The poit to be 
noted js that the Syndicate received no statutory recognition 
in the Aéts of Incorporation, 


` (@) The preamble limited the functions of the universities 

to the holding of examinations and the granting of degrees only. 

ə  ‘This'was no doubt in keeping with the constitution of the London 
University as it was in 1857 but it did not carry out, in full, the 
intentions of the Despatch of 1854 with regard to the functions 
of the proposed Universities, It is true that, according to the 
Despatch, Indian universities were “ not so much to be in them- 
‘selves places of instruction '' as agencies ‘‘ to test the value of the 
education obtained elsewhere ”,1 but the Despatch had also 
; pointed out that it would be, advisable to institute, in connection 
with the Universities, professorships for the purpose of the 
..Seiivery of,lectures in various branches of learning for the acqui- 

ə sition of which, at any rate in an advanced degree, facilities do 


* 


> 


1 Wood's Education Despatch, para, 30. 3 
-2 Ibid., paras. 30-32. 2 $ 


not now exist in other institutions in India,” ? such as Law, Civil 
3 SNR i 
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Engineering, the classical as well as modern languages of India, 
etc. One cannot help feeling here that the framers of the Indian 
Universities’ Acts of 1857 took a very narrow, view of the Despatch 
of 1854. ^ ý : 

(d) The type of the university organization that was created 
by the Acts of 1857 is known technically as the Afifiating Univer- 
sty. Inethis form of organization, the affiliated colleges are thé 
real centres of learning and the university itself is not a unit of. < 
teaching but a mere unit of administration whose sole duty is to 
hold examinations and confer degrees. This form of a*university 
had undoubtedly certain immediate: advantages in the conditions 
of India as they were in 1857, but it was harfal.to, national 
interests in the long run. It is a matter for regret that the 
ultimate disadvantages of the system were ignored in view of its 
immediate advantages and that it was decided to follow the 
line of least resistance in preference to a programme of intelligent 
planning in ‘national interest. The decision looks almost tragio if 
one remembers that the London University itself was remodelled in 
1858 and gaveup the affiliating type as unsatisfactory! Perhaps, 
it would have contributed more to the welfare of the nation 
had the University Acts been passed in 1859 instead of in 1857. 


e 


* * ; 
4. Growth of Universities between 1857 and 1902. Let us 
now turn to the growth of%ùniversities between 1857 and 1902. 
The Acts of Incorporation of the universities recited by name 
the degrees which the university might confer. It was after- 
wards found desirable to add others to the list and hence in 1860 
the Indian’ Universities (Degrees) Act was passed empowering 
the universities to confer such diplomas or degrees or licences 
as had been or might be approved by the bye-laws or regu- 
lations. In 1884, the Indian Universities (Honorary Degrees) Act 
was passed which empowered the three universities of Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras to confer the Honorary Degree of LL.D. 


In 1882, the Punjab University was established by a special | 
Act of Incorporation. The general framework of this Act was 
similar to the Acts of 1857 ; but the Punjab University differed 
from the older universities in several important matters. These i 
have been mentioned in the following words in the Quinquennial 
Review of I Progress of Education in India, 1897-1902 .— ° 

(1) It has a Faculty of Oriental Ledning, and confers the degrees of 
Bachelor, Master, and Dottor of Oriental Learning on candidates who have gone 
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^ through a course of training analogous to that prescribed for the examinations 
for the degrees in Arts, but through the medium not of English but of Urdu. 
(2) It confers oriental literary titles on successful candidates in examina- 
tions which it holds in Sdaskrit, Arabic and Persian. e 
(3) It conducts proficiency and high proficiency examinations in vernatular 
languages. Š 
(4) It grants native titles to students of Muhammadan and Hindu law 
and medicine, + 
(5) It conducts various school examinations. 
‘= (6) It maintains an Oriental College and a Law College, and it may maintain 
“such other schools and colleges as the Senate may from time to time direct’. 
(7) The Genate advises on educational matters generally.i 
In 1887, another special Act of Incorporation established 
the fifth Indéan University at Allahabad. "As R. Nathan 
observes :— à 

An Act was passed in the Council of the Governor-General in the year 
1887 incorporating the "University of Allahabad., The Local Government 
carefully consideres the exact form the University should take, and in especial 
whether in addition to prescribing courses and conducting examigations it should 
maintain a staff of professors and even of private teachers, after the pattern of 
the Universities of Germany. While recognising the great value of a university 
of this type the Lieutenant-Governor considered that, at all events at first, 
the University should confine its operations to the direction ofthe methods and 
aims of instruction ; adapting them to the needs, circumstances, provisions and, 
predilections of the country, which is gradually recovering its place in the in- 
tellectual progress of India. The Act imposes no limitations on the scope and 
activity of the University, but hitherto Allahabad has conformed to the practice 
of the three ofiginal Universities and configed itself to conferring degrees on 
candidates who pass its examinations after following a prescribed course of 
study in an institution affiliated to it. : 

5. Collegiate Education (1854-1902). It will be seen from 
the foregoing account that, during the period under,review, all 
the five universities in India were merely affiliating and examining 
bodies. They did no direct teaching work but contented them- 
selves by testing the students educated in affiliated colleges. 
No adequate idea of university education bétween 1854 and 
1902 can, theréfore, be had from the history of the uni- 
versities alone; it will have to be supplemented by an 

, account of the development of collegiate education in the same 
period. ə 
EJ 
> . 6. Collegiate Education Prior to 1857. Although the uni- 
versities were established as late as in 1857, educational institu- 
tions, which called themselves colleges were in existence for 


1 Vol. I, para, 153, 3 
* Quinquenmiat Review of the Progress of Education in India, 1807-1902 Vol. 1s para. 154. 
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about seventy years previously. The earliest colleges of this 
period such as the Calcutta Madrassa or the Benares Sanskrit 
College were established by Government/ and were generally 
mofelled on the ancient educa£ional institutions of the Muslims 
and Hindus. Colleges imparting dnstruction in Western know- 
ledge were first established by missionaries. Government soon 
followed*their example and began to establish colleges of modern 
type, especially after the controversy between the Anglicists and 
the Classicists had come to an end. The only college organised hy 
a Committee with whose management Indians weré associated 
was, as we have already seen, the Hindu Vidyalaya of Calcutta. 
This was, however, merged later in the Presidency-College estab- 
lished in 1854 by Lord Dalhousie, and hence in 1857, there was 
not a single college managed by Indians themselves. It must be 
pointed out, however?that Indians had given munificent donations 
for establishment of colleges—notably in connection with the 
Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, and the colleges at Agra and 
Delhi. " c 
It mustobe remembered that these early institutions for 
‘imparting higher education were quite different from the colleges 
of today. Many of the colleges grew out *of schools teaching 
"English and contained classes “in which the alphabet was taught 
under the same roof with classes reading Shakespedre, the 
Calculus, Smith's Wealth of Nations, and the Ramayana”? 
The word college seems then to have been used rather loosely to 
denote **an institution where a high type of instruction is given". 


' 7, Growth of Collegi&te Education between 1857 and 1882. 
Colleges in the modern sense of the word may be said to have 
started to function after 1857 when the universities came to be 
‘established. Henceforward, they could only admit such students 
as had passed the entrance examination held By the universities 
to which they were affiliated and impart instruction according 
to such courses only as had been prescribed by the universities. 
In short, colleges now became an integral part of, the universities 
themselves and provided instruction in higher branches of learn- 
ing on their behalf. ae 
'. .The development of colleges was fairly rapid duripg the 
twenty-five years between the establishment of the universities 


LJ 
1 Report of the Indian Education Commission. p. 18. 
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and the appointment of the. Indian Education Commission. 
This was partly due to the rapid development of secondary educa- 
tion and partly to tne liberal encouragement givers by Govèrn- 
ment. At the first matriculation examinations of the universities, 
only 219 candidates were declared to have passed.t But in 
1881-82, as many as 7,429 pupils appeared for the matriculation 
examination from British India only and 2,778 of these were 


` »declared to have passed. In those days a very large number 


of the candidates who passed the matriculation sought admission 
to universities, mainly owing to the material advantages that 
were then attainable by holders of university degrees. Conse- 
quently,.the“fiumber of colleges as well as their attendance 
increased considerably between 1857 and 1882, The following 
table Ri un the Colleges in 1857 with those in 1882 :— 


* 
No. of 
Province. Colleges in 
1882. 
— RA —— 
Bengal 27 
y 6 
North Western Province 11 
Madras | 25 
Punjab 8 3-99 
Central Provinces we :2 1 
* 
T Total' 72 


. An important featute of this period that deserves notice is 
the entry of Indian private enterprise into the field ofthe direct 
management/of collegiate institutions. * Even in 1881-82, Indians 
‘conducted fiveaided colleges—two inthe North-Western Provinces, 
and three in Madras. The two colleges in the North-Western 
Province were the Canning College, Lucknow, and the Mahomedan 
Anglo-Oriental Cóllege, Aligarh. They later grew into univer- 
sities. The three colleges in Madras were the Pachaiyappa’s College 
,and the Hindu Collegés at .Vizagapatam and Tinnevelly. The 
Pachaiyappa’s s College arose out of a school established in 1842 
frofi the fynds derived from a bequest for pious uses made. by 
“Pachaiyappa, a wealthy Hindu gentleman; the Vizianagram 
College’ was established as a.school in 1857 by His ‘Highness thé 
Maharaja of’ ; Vizianagram ; apd the dagevety College was 


1 Calcutta University 102 (in 1857) ; Pts Aged 21 (in dm): andyMadras University 36 
(in 1857). 


established in 1861. It should be remembered, however, that 
the principals of these colleges were generally Europeans and. 
that Indiansewere then considered unfit to Yecome the Principals 
of first-class colleges. Moa. vg t 


G 


8. Recommendations of the Indian Education Commission.. 
The report of thé Indian Education Commissiort did little te 
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improve university education. The Government Resolution .. 


appointing the Commission observed that it would “not be 
necessary for the Commission to enquire into the general working 
of the Indian universities, which are controlled by corporations 
comprising representatives of all classes interested in collegiate 
educatidn " and that a fair estimate of the results of their opera- 
tion could always be formed independently of any special inquiry, 
The Commission was also precluded from studying professional 
colleges becausé that “ would expand unduly ” the task before 
it. The Corfmission could not, therefore, study the problem of 
collegiate education in a comprehefisive manner and hence its. 
recommendations on this subject are not so important as those | 
on secondary ór primary education. T 


PURUS Growth of Colleges between 1882 and 1902. Although 
the recommendations of the Commission regarding collegiate 
education itself were not of great importance, its reconemenda- 
tions on other matters reacted indirectly on the development 
of collegiate education in two ways :— d 

i (a), Firstly, the recommendations led toa great expansion 
of secondary education. But as there was no provision of varied 
courses, at the upper secondary ‘stage, most of the pupils in 
secondary. schools prepared themselves for, the Matriculation 
examination, Moreover, a very large percentage of those who 
passed the Matriculation joined the colleges paly. owing, to the 
fact that the more lucrative posts under Government were open 


only to holders of university. degrees, and partly from a lack of j 


alternative openings. Consequently, "the. number of students 


seeking admission *to. colleges increased substantially year affer 

yel, aic s ua ANDE pion 

* (B) Secandly," the: recommendations ‘of : lie Commission 

created'a: eonia in which Indiari private enterprise gould 

thrive. As we have’ seen, amissiónary: institutions dominated 

the private, effort: in collegiate education in, 1882. | But: the 
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situation began to alter after the report of the Commission. 
Missionary institutions made only a slight progress ; and, new 
institutions manage@ by Indians came into the field in large 
numbers. Even in 1901;02, Arts colleges in British India concuct- 
ed by Indians numbered 42 as against 37 conducted by Missions. 
It is hardly a matter for surprise, therefore, if this period 
witnessed a very rapid increase in the number of colleges of 
* general education. In 1901-02, the total number of colleges 
&nd their students was as follows :— : 


No. of No. of 
Institutions, Students 


Aris Colleges : 
Engin 
Oriental 
D 
Professional Colleges : 
Law R, 


Total 


It will be seen from the above statistics that the largest 
expansion had taken place in Arts colleges. These were mostly 
of the type of the Hindu Vidyalaya of Hare, i.e. colleges which 
mainly taught a literary course and imparted a more or less sound 
knowledge in subjects like English literature or history, but which 
provided very few facilities for the study of scientific subjects. 
The professional colleges, it will be seen, were a small’ minority. 
The most popular professional course appears to be that of Law 
which had as many as 2,767 students. Next in order come the 
Medical colleges with 1,466 students followed by Engineering 
colleges with 865 students. These three professions account 


. practically for ninety per cent of students who were receiving 


D 


professional education. On the whole, therefore, it will be 
evident that the collegiate education of 1901-02 was predomi- 
nantly literary education and that, even among the professions, 
the black-coatéd professions of the lawyer and the doctor were 
the most popular ones. India was, at this time, an economically 
backward country. She neéded àn extensive development of 
her industries and, to that end, a large scale expansion of industrial 
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and technical education. But the above statistics show that 

the higher education in India had developed, between 1854 and 

19025 not according to the requirements of the nation, but accord- 

ing to the needs of Government and the taste% of the upper classes. 
c a 


10. Defects of, Collegiate Education (1854-1902). The 
system of collegiate education in India developed some major 
d&fects between 1854 and 1902, and by the end of the century 
these had already begun to cause great concern to Government 
and the leaders of public opinion. Regarding some of thess 
defects, there was hardly any controversy, For example, 
reference has been made above to the lop-sided development 
of liberal education and to the neglect of professional education 
in general and of industrial and technical education in particular. 
To these may be added the uneven spread of higher education 
among different comnfunities of the Hindu society or among the 
followers of different religions. The complete absence of women 
students from he Muslim communjty and the extremely small 
number of Hindu girls studying in colleges was anotheroserious 
defect. These,were defects regarding which all sides were agreed 
and no controversy existed, either about ‘the nature of the 
evil or the means to remove it. . 

° But there were some other defects in respect of which opinion 
was keenly divided. Conflicts particularly arose Between the 
official and the non-official points of view and became wider and 
deeper as a nationalist public opinion began to be formed in India, 
especially after the establishment of the Indian National Congress 
in 1885. Among these cqntroversies, special mention must be 
made of (a) the violent and protracted disputes regarding the 
study of the modern Indian languages at the university stage, 
(b) the experiments to impart higher professional education 
through the modern Indian languages, and (c) the reactions to 
the rapid expansion of collegiate education, especially under 


private Indian management, that had taken place since 1854 


and particularly after 1882. c É 

(a) Neglect of the Modern Indiam Languages at the Uni- 
versity Stage: A serious defect of university education of this 
period which led to a heated controversy was: the neglect of 
modern Indian languages. It will be recalled that the Despatch of 
1854 suggested that, “ it would gréatly encourage the cultivation 
of the vernacular language of India, that professorship should 
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be founded for those languages ” in the universities which were 
then proposed to be established. The natural expectation, there- 
fore, was that the universities would establish professorships of 
moderti Indian languages and bring about their development 
in such a way that they could bé adopted as media of instruction 
at all stages at a very early date. But unfortunately, these 
hopes were fever realised. As stated already, the new uni- 
versities were purely examining bodies and had no powers to 


hi appoint professors to do teaching work on their behalf. But 


3t was stil* possible for them to institute examinations in modern 
Tndian languages so that they might be taught in affiliated 
colleges at least. This step was taken in the beginning, but very 
soon thé*wind began to blow in the contrary direction and, except 
in Madras, the modern Indian languages came to be either totally 
excluded from the university courses or were allowed to occupy 
only a very subordinate place in them. This becomes clear from 
the Report of the Indian Universities Commission,:1902. From 
the analysis of the university courses given by the Commission 
at pp. 21-24 of its report, it is seen that :— 

;. €) At the Entrance Examination, one of the four compulsory 
subjects was Second Language which was defined as ‘ (a) an 
Oriental or European classical language, or (b) an Irdian or 
Continental, European vernacular language'. In Allahabad 
and Puhjab universities, the optioh of a vernacular language 
was not given andin the Punjab, a candidate could take a fifth 
optional subject which might be a vernacular language, elementary 
science, or a second classical language. 4 

(ti) At the Intermediate Examination, a second language 
defined as “an Estern or Western classical or modern European 
language" was compulsory. Madras University alone added 
the option of a modern Indian language. : 

(iii) At the B.A. Examination, again Madras was the only 
university where the modern Indian languages were included 
as.an option to a classical language. 

> It would, therefore, be clear that, except in Madras, the 


. study of modern Indian languages was neglected in the ordinary 


courses of the university. This was one of the important reasons 
which led to the slow development of Indian langitages and to 
the creation of a cultural gulf between the intelligentsia educated 
in the universities and the masses, » 
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(b) Medium of Instruction in Junior Courses of University 
Level: The problem of the medium of instruction at the collegiate 
stage did not,arise at all during the period, when the officers of 
the department who also dominated the unfversities Were of the 
opinion that the modern Indian lapguages did not even deserve 
to be studied as a subject during the university course. It goes 
without saying that there was no room for a proposal to adopt 


X 


the modern Indian languages as media of instruction at the 


collegiaté stage. ,One development of this period, however, 
deserves special notice. As already stated in ChapterelII, there 
were medical schools in Bombay and Bengal where instruction 
was given through the modern Indian languages. These courses 
were of ‘an inferior standard as compared to the degreé courses 
conducted in English irt the medical colleges and were meant to 
recruit officers to theesubordinate ranks of the medical depart- 
ment. They, however, served the very useful purpose of having 
_ been the cause of producing good medical books in modern Indian 
languages. IntheGrant Medical Coltege in Bombay, for example, 
well-known doctors wrote books in Marathi on all tnedical 
subjects and thÉ standard of instruction imparted inthe subordinate 
Medical class where instruction was given through Marathi (and 
later onein Gujerati) was very high. In order to, popularize the 
course, Shri Jagannath Shankershet and others instituted a number 
of scholarships and prizes fof those who would go in for. Bu 
owing to the general neglect of modern Indian languages which 
was so conspicuous a feature of this period, these attempts to give 
a medical education of a high standard through Marathi or 
Gujerati generally came toebe condemned by the officers of the 
Départment, and the Medical courses teaching through the 
mother-tongue were discontinued by about 1880. A great 
experiment of still greater potential significance was thus allowed 
to go to waste. If these early experiments had been carefully 
developed, the problem of medium of instruction at university 
stage would have ‘been satisfactorily solved long ago in India. 
` (c) Rapid Expansion of Collegiate 'Education, Especially under 
Private Indian Enterprise (1882-1902) : Another defect in the deve- 
lopment of collegiate education in this period was that the quality 
ofeducation had been lowered in the course of the rapid expansion 
that had talÊn place between 1882 and 1902. But this develop- 
ment was not viewed from the safne angle by different educa- 
tionists. Some educ&tionists considered that this expansion was 
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2 
an evil because they believed that it was being secured at 
the cost of efficiency which, to them, was more important than 
mere numbers. This class of thinkers consisted mostly of Govern- 
ment officials and missionaries whose view can best be stated in 
the following words of the Calcutta University Commission :— 


Indeed, their (i.e. of the Indian-Education Commission) main policy, that 
vf reducing Government expenditure in this sphere, and encouraging local and 
private effort, was essentially irreconcilable with any large scheme for deepening 
and strengthening the intellectual vitality of the colleges. Extensive, not 
àptensive, growth was the necessary result of the policy whioh they recommended ; 
and most of the new colleges which were stimulated into existence by their policy 
during the following twenty years were necessarily weak, understaffed and 
incapable of affording the individual attention to the needs of the student, or of 
providing the varied courses of study, practical as well as literary, which were 
necessary for the healthy development of Bengal. The main feature of the 
twenty years following 1882 was to be the rapid creation of colleges which 
depended mainly or wholly upon fees, and throve as coaching institutions, rather 
than as places of learning.! ? 

On the other hand, there was a group of educationists, 
consisting mostly of Indians, who thought that expansion was 
far moye important than efficiency in the early stages of a 
nation's struggle for advance. This view may best be stated in 


the following words of G. K. Gokhale :— 


Let not Governmeat imagine that unless the education imparted by colleges 
is the highest which is at the present day possible, it is likely to prove useless and 
even pernicious ; and secondly, let not the achievements of our graduates in the 
intellectuol field be accepted as the sole, or;even the most important, test to 
determine the utility of this education. I think, my Lord,—and this is a matter 
of deep conviction with me—that, in the present circumstances of India, all 
Western education is valuable and useful. If it is the highest that under the 
circumstances is possible, so much the better. But even if it is not the highest, 
it must not on that account be rejected. I believe that the life»of a people— 


~ whether in the political or social or industrial ór intellectual field—is an organic 


whole, and no striking progress in any particular field is to be looked for, unless 


. theze be room for the free movement of the energies of the people in all fields. 


To my mind, the greatest work of Western education in the present state of India 
is not so much the encouragement of learning as the liberation of the Indian mind . 
from the thraldom Uf old-world ideas, and the assimilation of all that is highest 
and best in the life and thought and character of the West. For this purpose not 
only the highest but all Western education is useful? 

By 1901-02, therefore; university and collegiate, education 
in, India presehted a motley picture. On the one hand, there 
had been?considerable expansion of collegiate education and it 
was creating a; veritable renaissance in all walks of Indian life. 
On the other hand, the efficiency of the new colléges was not 
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very high and serious defects like utter neglect of modern Indian 
languages, lopsided expansion of liberal education, etc. had also 
been developed. As we shall see in Chapter VII, this unhappy 
position led to serious controversies betwéen officials and non- 
officials when Lord Curzon started pis drive to reform education, 
especially because the two sides could not agree, either regarding 
the natuge of the evils or regarding the means to overcome thera. 


11. Expansion of Secondary Education (1854-1902). The. 


history of secondary education between 1854 and 1902is similar te 
that of collegiate education and shows the same motley picture of 
expansion on the one hand and the development of serious defects 
on the ether. i = 

(a) Expansion ofe Secondary Education (1854-82): Soon 
after the receipt of the Despatch of 1854, an era of rapid multi- 
plication of secondary schools set in. The lead im this movement 
was naturalby taken by the newly created Departments of Public 
Instruction whose task was greatly facilitated by the growing 
demand for English education and the larger grants piaced at 
their disposal*by the Government of India. Between 1854 and 
1870, therefore, there was a large increase in the number of secdnd- 
ary schools directly conducted by Governnfent. In the latter 
year, there was a slight change in Government policy. Successive 
reviews of the progress of education in India which" wens" under- 
taken by Government in the period 1865-70, emphasized the need of 
extending elementary education among the masses, with the result 
that the force of Government effort for the spread of secondary edu- 
cationslackened to some extent. But in spiteof this slackening, 
the number of Government secondary schools in 1882 was 1,363 

. (with 44,605 pupils) as against 169 (with 18,335 pupils) in 1855. 

There is, however, no need to regret this slackening of 
effort on the part of Government. The Despatch of 1854, it 
will be recalled, laid great stress on the system of grant-in-aid. 
Every Provincial Government, therefore, framed rules of grant- 


in-aid and made considerable budget Provision for assisting private . 
enterprise. Consequently, private secondary schools were opened ` 
and began to multiply at a very rapid rate and, within a few." < 


. years, more than made up for the slackenirfg* in Government 


effort. 
e 


Indian Education Oommissifm, General Table 1a. 
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% “One feature of this period deserves special notice. In the 
early years following Wood’s Despatch, private enterprise in 
^ secondary education was mostly confined to the, Missionaries. 
But within a few years, Indians themselves entered the field 
in such large numbers "that by 1862, the schools under Indian 
management constituted the bulk of private enterprise.! In 
Madras, Indian enterprise had just got the better of missionary 
», activities which, in that Province, had spread far more widely 
than in any other. It was well under way in Bombay and was 
just beginiiing to develop in the other Provinces. But it is to be 
noted that, even at this early date, the English schools conducted 
by Indians were nearly twice as many as those conducted 
by all other non-government agencies put together. d 
(b) The Recommendations of the Indian Education Commis- 
sion Regarding Expansion of Secondary Education: When 
the Indian Education Commission was appointed in 1882, 
it had to make recommendations on two important matters 
connected with the expansion of secondary education. Firstly, 
it had to suggest ways and means for securing a still more 
rapid expansion of secondary education. The rate of increase 
of secondary schools and pupils had, no doubt, been rapid in 
the period between 1854 and 1882. But the taste for "English 
education hid so materially increased during the same period 
that a faster expansion of secondary education was generally 
felt to be necessary. Secondly, the Commission had to recommend 
the best agency for expansion of secondary education. At this 
* period, educational opinion was strongly divided on this 
, Subject. One view held that Government ought to multiply 
the number of secondary schools directly under its control because 
these schools were far more efficient than private ones. On the 
other hand, there was a large section of opinion which recom- 
mended on various grounds that private enterprise—particularly 
Indian private enterprise—shquld be encouraged as an effective 
means of expanding secondary education. In the first place, 
the Schools conducted by private enterprise charged lower fees 
,. ,And were consequently more able to spread education among 
i the poorer sections of the community. Secondly, the grant-in- 
aid given to these institutions was far less than the expenditure 
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Schools under Indian 7 
pupils) lico managers were 1,941 (with 336,837 pupils), as against 757 (with 286,87 
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required for maintenance of a secondary school directly under 
the control of Government. It was, therefore, argued that a 
private institution was to be preferred to a Government 
institution as a means of spreading gecondary ‘education 
b m the people in a short period and at a comparatively low 
cost. 

o The Commission held the view that Government ought t6 
withdraw from the field of direct management of secondary 
schools and encourage private enterprise as largely as possible, 
It was of opinion that the relation of the State to primary was 
different from that to secondary education. It was a duty of 
the State to provide primary education, recourse being had to 
statutory compulsion if the people showed unwillingness to be 
educated. Consequently, it was the duty of the State to provide 
primary schools, not enly in places where the people asked for 
them, but in all places where they were necessafy. Secondary 
education, ofl the other hand, did not have such a paramount 
claim upon thé'State. Government"was not under an obligation 
to provide it directly although it was bound to encourage all such 
efforts as the people would make to educate themselves. The 
Commission, therefore, recommended that secondary education 
should, &s far as possible, be provided on the grant-in-aid basis and 
Government should withdraw as early as possible, frem tha direct 
management of secondary schools. V 

This fundamental recommendation—entirely in keeping 
with the Despatch of 1854—raised the following issues :— 

(a) What was to be the future of secondary schools al- 
ready conducted by Government ? 

(b) What was to be done in places where the people were 
not sufficiently advanced or wealthy to maintain 
secondary schools on the grant-in-aid basis ? 

With regard to the first question, the Commission recom- 
mended that the goal of Government effort should be to transfer 


gradually all Government secondary*schools to a suitable non- F 


Government agency, provided that adequate “guarantees ¿of 
permanence and efficiency were forthcoming. With?regard to 
the second question, the Commission held that the above re- 
commendation did not prohibit the “ establishment by Govern- 
ment, in exceptional cases, of secdhdary schools in places where 


they may berequired'in the interests of the people, and where the 
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people themselves may not be advanced or wealthy enough to 
establish such schools for themselves with a grant-in-aid ”. , But 
the Commission emphasised that the duty of Goyernment was 
restricted only to tlle establishment of one efficient high school, 
Government or aided, in e3ch district.and that Government 
Should thereafter leave the further expansion of secondary 
education in that district to the private effort of the people 


j themselves. 


s 


> (c) Expansion of Secondary Education between 1882 and 1902 : 
The actión taken on the above recommendations of the 
Commission may be briefly described. To begin with, the Pro- 
vincial Governments in India actepted the recommendations of 
the Commission regarding expansion and encouragement of 
private enterprise. Consequently, the twenty years following the 
report of the Commission saw a very? rapid expansion of 
secondary edutation, especially through private gchools. The 
following statistics will be found interesting frog this point of 
view i " 


1881-82. 1901-02. 


SAT 


1. No. of Secondary Schools 


b 3,916 | " 5,194 
2.' No. of Pupils in Secondary Schools... & 


214,077 590,129 


Vide Report of the Indian Education Commission, p. 198. 


Tt has to be remembered that these statistics of secondary 
education have certain defects. For instance, the term secondary 
education is not interpreted in the same sense in all provinces. 
In-Bombay and Madras, the pupils in upper primary classes are 
Shown under "primary education" while those in Northern 
India are shown under “secondary education”. Secondly, 
these figures also include, in some cases, the pupils in primary 
departments of high schools. These defects cannot be remedied 
now. But for purposes of*comparison, they can be ignored and 
the above statistics taken as showing, in a general way, the 
Progress cf secondary education between 1882 and 1902. It will 
be seen from the above statistics, therefore, that the expansion 
of secondary education was very rapid, and that tH number of 
Pupils under instruction was?more than doubled in the twenty 
years between 1882 and 1902. 
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... 12. Defects of Secondary Education (1854-1902). This expan- 
sion of secondary education was not an unmixed blessing. Very 
early in this period, the system of secondary education developed 
serieus defects among which may be mentfoned (a) the neglect 
of the mother-tongue as a medium of instruction, (b) lack of 
trained teachers, and (c) absence of vocational courses at 
the secondary stage. Throughout this period, these defects 
persisted in spite of the several attempts made to remove them. 


"We shall now deaf with the history of this aspect of the 


problem. e 


(a) Neglect of the Mother-Tongue as a Medium of Instruction : - 
The Despatch of 1854 had vistialised secondary schools,feaching 
through the mother-tongue, in addition to those that taught 
through the medium of English. Had these sentiments been 
steadily kept in view’ by later administrators, there would have 
grown up ag system of high schools teaching through the 
modern Indiap languages and, in gourse of time, even univer- 
sities teaching thtough them could have come into existence. 
But unfortunately, the policy of the Education Department at 
this time was apparently not favourable to the cultivation of the 
modern languages of India; and instead of.trying to eliminate 
the difference that existed between Anglo-Vernacular and 


.Vernacular schools as the, Despatch expected theta to do, the 


Depattments introduced reforms that tended to widen this 
difference. A review of the courses of secondary and primary 
education (as they existed in 1882) clearly shows that— 

(i) thé study of English as a language was begun (except 
in Bombay) when the pupil was not properly grounded in hisown . 
mother-tongue. on 

(ii) English was taught as a subject (except in most high 
schools of Bengal) before it was used as a medigm of instruction. 
But the period of its study as a subject was too short to give the 
pupil a mastery over the language which is essential for its success- 
ful use as a medium of instruction. Im fact, the Indian Education * 
Commission pointed out that English was used &s a medium of 
instruction, not because the pupil had mastered it a$ a subject, 
but because the school managers were eager to give the pupil 
the largest Éossible opportunities of reading, speaking, and writing 
English so that he might obtain & command over the language 
itself. er 
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A (iii) In the high school stage, English was invariably used 
as a medium of instruction. , 

(iv) Except in the Punjab, the highest educatipn that could 
be obtained through the mother-tongue was limited to the middle 
stage, and the idea of high schools teaching through the mother- 
tongue seemed to.have been given up. Even in the Punjab, 
here was only one high school teaching through the mother- 

; tongue (at Jalandar) and three other high schools had primary 
Sections. But the fact that there were only,four high schools 
imparting instruction through the mother-tongue as against 181 
teaching through English shows how the system had drifted far 
from the ideals of Wood's Despatch. ; 

In short, the conclusion becomes inevitable that the more 
important object of the secondary coursé of 1882 was to spread 
a knowledge of English and not to spread» European knowledge 
of a less high "order through English as well as through the 
mother-tongue as laid down in the Despatch of 1854. : 

This question came before the Indian Edutation Commission 
for consideration. Unfortunately, the recommendations of the 
Commission regarding the problem of medium of instruction 
were extremely disappointing. It said nothing regarding the 
use of the mother-tongue as the medium at the high schodl stag8, 


and evidently favoured the use of English. The only problem 


that it considered was that of the médium of instruction ft the 
middle school stage, and even here, it came to no definite conclusion. 


We may well quote the words of the Commission itself :— 
We do not put forward any definite recómmendation on,this subject 
but at the same time we commend its coraideration, in the light of the 
» Observations above made, both to Local Governments and Departments, 
and in an equal degree to the managers of aided and unaided secondary schools. 
Itis a question in the decision of which much must depend on local circumstances 
and hence the freest scope in dealing with it should be left to the managers of 
Schools, whatever be,the view which the Department in any Province may be 
disposed to adopt.t = 


Mainly owing to these halting recommendations, there was . 


»hardly any achievement, between 1882 and 1902, on the issue 
of adopting themodern Indian languages as media of instruction 

_, at ‘the secondary stage. The idea of developing high schools 
teaching through the medium of the mother-tongue was definitely 
abandoned and by 1902, the highest education witich a child 
could obtain through its mothes-tongue was limited to the middle- 


` 
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School stage only in all the Provinces of British India. “The 
Indian Education Commission did not make any definite recom- 
mendation which would have decreased the dominance of English 
or helped the modern Indian languages to tome into their own. 
Consequently, the dominance of‘English in the secondary course 
continued to grow ; and by 1902, the teaching of English came 
tq be regarded as the prime object of the secondary course. The 
study of the Indian languages was consequently neglected ; the 
study of English was Very frequently begun even before the pupil 
had obtained a good knowledge of his mother-tongue ; and 
English was. used as a medium of instruction so early in the 
secondary course that most of the time of the pupils had to be 
devoted to overcoming the difficulties created by the métium of 
instruction and examination rather than in mastering the liberal 
subjects in the curricu[um. 

(b) Training of Secondary Teachers: Although the Educa- 
tional Despatch of 1854 emphasised the importance of training 
teachers, no safisfactory measures were taken to train secondary 
teachers in the thirty years following the Despatch. „Prior to 
the report of the Indian Education Commission, there were, in 
the whole of India, only two training institutjons for secondary 
(Bnglish} school teachers—one at Madras (established in 1856) 
and the other at Lahore (established in 1880). The training 
school at Madras consistedf'in 1882, of 8 graduates, 3 Who had 
passed the first year examination in Arts, and 18 matriculates. 
The College at Lahore admitted 30 students of any qualification 
higher than, that of a first year examination in Arts, There was 
no practising school and infspite of the difference in attainments 
of the students, they were all treated as one class and put through 
the same course. It is, therefore, easy to see that only a véry 
small number of teachers in secondary schools could have been 
trained even in the restricted sense that the above picture 
of the then training institutions suggests. 

Even in 1882, it was a matter for controversy whether « 
secondary teachers do or do not need training. Itis not, there- 
fore, surprising that the recommendations of the Indian Education 
Commission on this subject were too tame to be really progressive. 
It recommertded— : á 

(a) that an examination in tlfe principles and practice of 
teaching be instituted, success in which should thereafter be a 
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condition of permanent employment as a teacher in any secondary 
school, Government or aided ; $ 

(b) that graduates wishing to attend a course,of instruction 
in a normal school fn the principles and practice of teaching be 
required to undergo a shorter course of training than others. 

As may be easily imagined, progress in training secondary 
‘teachers was very slow in the twenty years following the repert 
of the Indian Education Commission. In 1901-02, there were 
six training colleges (as against two in 1882) at Saidapet, 
Rajamahéndry, Kurseong, Allahabad, Lahore and Jubbulpore. 
Every province in India had organised a certificate examination 
for teachers while the Madras University had instituted the L.T. 
degree. Besides the six colleges mentioned above, there were 
a number of schools for the training of Secondary teachers. By 


1902, Bombay was the only major provincethat had not organised 


a training institution for secondary teachers. 

(c) Absence of Vocational Courses: The Despatch of 1854 
explicitly stated that the instruction in secontlary schools should 
be “ pragtically useful to the people of India in, their different 
spheres of life", and desired that the new schools which it pro- 
posed to establish,should “ provide more opportunities than now 
exist for the acquisition of such an improved educatioh as will 
make.those who possess it more useful members of society in 
every condition of life". This clearly shows that the Despatch 
contemplated the provision of vocational or pre-vocational 
instruction at the secondary stage. 

But this salutary advice was neglected by later admini- 
strators. Even as late as 1882, the Indian Education Commis- 
sion found that it was only in the Province of Bombay that some 
provision was made for vocational education by the grant of a 
few scholarships of Rs. 4 per. month to children of agriculturists 
in order to encolrage them to attend model farms connected with 
high schools, for instruction in practical agriculture. Barring 
this solitary exception, the high schools throughout India had 
been regarded "not only or chiefly as schools for secondary 
in&truction, intended for pupils whose instruction will terminate 
at that stage, but in a much greater degree—it may almost be 
said, exclusively—as preparatory schools for thosé who are to 
become students of the univegsity ”.1 


Report of the Indian Education Commission, p. 219. E 2 
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This unhappy result was due to three causes. In the “first ^ 


, place, most of the pupils of the secondary schools of those days 
belonged to the educationally advanced classes of society whose 
main object was to obtain employment “under Government 
because it secured, at one stroke, a black-coated profession, a 
status in society, and economic improvement. They flocked to 
the secondary schools, not with a view to being trained for the 
various stations in life—but with the definite objective of 
passing the Matriculation which, in those days, opened the door_ 
to service under Government. To the more ambitios of these, 
the passing of the Matriculation meant an entrance to the Univer- 
sity from where they could get intohigher and more lucrative posts 
under Government. Hence these classesof society came to attach 
an exaggerated importance to the Matriculation examination 
and to a proficiency insEnglish. This demand for the Matricula- 
tion certificate was bound to be reflected in the wofk of secondary , 
schools—all fhe more so because the bulk of secondary schools 
came, in the cdurse of time, to be mlanaged by the educationally 
advanced classes themselves. Secondly, Government itself had 
not taken any Steps to provide vocational education in secondary 
schools. In those days, the schools conducted by Government were 
censidered to be model institutions and usually set the standard 
for private entrepreneurs to follow; and as Government schools 
made no provision for vod&tional courses, it was hardfy to be 
wondered if private schools did not do so. Thirdly, most of the 


néwer schools that came into existence did not have adequate . 


financial regources at the start, and hence they usually confined 
their work, to the coursé of liberal education leading to the 
Matriculation because it required the least equipment and ex- 
penditure. One need not, therefore, be-surprised if the average 
secondary school of 1882 meant merely a place for preparing 
candidates for the Matriculation examination. ^. 


"The Indian Education Commission, therefore, gave consider- 


able attention to the provision of vocational courses at the upper « 


secondary stage with a view to preparing pupils for various 
walks of life. It recommended a bifurcation of thessecondary 


course and said :— $a 


We, therebre, recommend that in the upper classes of high schools, there 


be two divisions ; one leading to the Entrance examination of the Universities, 
the other of a more practical character, intended to fit youths for commercial 
"or non-literary pursuits, *(p. 221.) po 
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This recommendation was accepted and alternative examina- 
tions came to organise in every province. But the experience 
was not encouraging. Taking India as a whole, we find that in 
1901-02, no less thari 23,000 candidates appeared for the Matricu- 
lation examination ; but the total number of candidates appearing 


for all the other alternative examinations was only about 2,000 of ` 


which about 1,200 belonged to Bombay Province (where many 
candidates took both the examinations). It is quite evident, 
„therefore, that the alternative courses did not become popular and 
that the -Matriculation examination dominated the field of 
secondary education almost as exclusively in 1902 as it did in 1882. 


In.1902, therefore, the system of secondary education in 
India presented a strange mixture of good and evil. On the one 
hand, there had been considerable expansion— particularly of 
Indian enterprise. On the other hand, there was a good deal 
of inefficiency and there were serious defects such as the lack of 
vocational education and the use of English as a medium of 
instruction. The similarity between this pitture and that of 
collegiate education in 1901-02 is too close to need comments 
and led to precisely similar controversies in the early years of 
the twentieth century. The history of these later developments, 
however, will be dealt with in Chapter VII. : a 


13, Effécts of the New Education (1854-1902). We have 
so far briefly traced the history of the development of university 
and secondary education in India between 1854 and 1902. The 
most distinctive achievement of the British educationists in India 
was the creation of this new system.of education whose object 
was to spread Western literature and science and which adopted 
English as a medium of instruction at all stages except the lower 
secondary, where it was taught as a subject. It was through the 
portals of this educational system that the Indian mind made 
its first acquaintance with the West and it is this educational 
system that is mainly, if not exclusively, responsible for the 
modern renaissance in all walks of Indian life. 

', One of the most important results of the new education was 


` he birth df a new literature and press in the modern Indian lang- 


wages. As stated already, the pioneer work in this direction 


„Was done by the missionaries. It was they who statted the first 


printing press in India and’ established the first newspaper. 
They studied the modern Indian languages, compiled dictionaries; 
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wrote their grammars, and translated the Bible into them. "But 
they never intended to build up a literature in modern Indian 
langüages. Their two main objects were (a) to create aids for 
the study of these languages by European missionaries, and (b) 

- to translate the Bible and allied liferatute into them. As soon 
as both these objectives were realised, they had no further in- 
centive to attempt the creation of a new literature for the people: 
The officials of the Company and, later on, the Education De- 
partments took up this work and although they came into the | 
field after the missionaries, they did a far greater and more valu- 


able service to the cause. It was under this official patronage . 


that the first attempts to write and publish books of a secular 
character in modern Indian languages were made. In teeping 
with the aims of the n&w educational system, the earliest books 
published were translations of well-known English books or 
treatises on subjects like history, algebra, geometry, etc., that 
were being t@ught in the new system of schools. Prior to 1854, 
it was the Committees, Boards, or Councils which were in charge 
‘of education or the special School Book societies organised 
for the purpose that prepared and published new books in modern 
Indian languages and received aid from the Company to do so, 
After 1855, the work was continued, on a larger scale than before, 
by Government Book-depots that came to be organised «under 
the Education Departmeffts. A little later, private Indian 
enterprise came into the field. Some of the men educated in the 
new system of education felt that books of the type that are found 
‘in the English language ought also to be available in modern 
Indian languages. They, fherefore, formed societies for creating 
such literature in the modern Indian languages or wrote and 
published books in their individual capacity. They also con- 
ducted newspapers with the main object of spreading Western 
knowledge and bringing about social reforms. As this non- 
official agency began to develop, the work of Government Book- 
depots came to be gradually restricted to the preparation and « 
publication of text-books for schools, and the tasle.of producing 
a new genuine literature in modern Indian languages and of 
building up an Indian press was almost exclusiyely taken up by 
enthusiastic and nationally minded individuals educated in the 
tem of secondary schools end colleges. They did their 
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neglect of the study of these languages in the new educational 


institutions and by 1902, all the important modern languages 
of India had evolved a fair amount of new literature and the 
Indian press had developed to a fairly high degree of efficiency. 


In social and religious xsatters also, the new education was 
creating valuable changes. The early hopes that Indians 
educated in Western knowledge would éspouse Christianity in 
large numbers were soon proved to be wrong; but the new 


, education did lead to the creation of a movement whose object ` 


was to refórm Indian society. This was particularly noticeable 
within the Hindu fold because it was the Hindu society that | 
needed.most reform and it was the Hindus that came most largely 
under the influence of the new education.. Within the Hindu 
community, therefore, we find movements for the liquidation 
of the caste-system ; for the acceptance? of widow-remarriage 
and divorce among the higher castes; for raising the ages of 
marriage and: consent ; for the removal of dietary restrictions 
based on caste ; for the abolition of untouchability ; and for the 
amelioration of the economic condition of the Harijans. More- 
over, there also arose strong movements for religious. reform. 
Among these, reference has already been made to the work of 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy, and the founding of the Brahmó Samaj. 
Far more powerful than this was the movement of the Arya 
Samaj founded by Swami Dayanand Saraswati. The object 
of this reform was to rejuvenate the Hindu society on the pattern 
of the Vedic Aryan culture. There was to be no caste-system 
and all persons belonging to the new Sect were to be elevated to 
the status of Aryans and were to enjoy equal social and religious 
privileges. This was a movement which aimed at welding the 
whole of the Hindu society into a powerful and homogeneous 
mass and spread largely in the Punjab and the U.P. The 
Ramakrishna Mission, started in Bengal in 1897 under the leader- 
ship of Swami Vivekanand, was a another reformist movement 
of great importance. A detailed study of the socio-religious 
history of this period is obviously beyond the scope of this book ; 
but what,has already been said above is enough to indicate the 
various waves of social and religious reform that arose out of 
the new system of education. me 


ven greater was the effect of thesk new education on the 
political life of the country. In the early years of the new 
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f ? a 
educational system, the attention of educated individuals was 
drawn most to social reforms. This was partly because social work 
was really urgent and partly because it did not encounter any 
opposition from Government. A large majority of the educated 
men of this period were servants ofaGovernment and they found 
it more convenient to undertake programmes of social reform 
tkan to organise political agitation as such. Social and religious’ 
reform, therefore, became the principal channel through which 
the educated intelligentsia tried to serve the country. But very. 
soon, a band of younger men began to come up wh felt that 
mere social and religious work can never solve the problems 
before the country and that tlie only way to bring about a re- 
generation of India was through a political control of Government. 
This rising group of mén could not see eye-to-eye with several 
official policies and openly criticised them in no equivocal manner. 
They had no illusions about the blessings of British Rule and 
although they admitted the several good things that Britain had 
done for India, théy could not ignore the growing poverty,of the 
people and the economic exploitation of their country under 
British imperialism. They, therefore, raised a voice of protest 
against the superior airs or chill courtesies «of reserve which 
Englishmen assumed in their dealings with Indians ; the ex- 
clusive British monopoly of all higher posts under Gevernment ; 
the economic drain on the fountry ; the growing poverty among 
the people ; the failure to develop the industrial resources of the 
nation; the slow development of education—primary and 
higher ; and such other ills. It is out of these protests that a 
political agitation slowly grew up in course of time and led to 
the establishment of the Indian National Congress in 1885, , 

. It is often asserted that this political agitation was a direct 
and exclusive result of the modern system of education. This 
is going a bit too far and ignoring the laws of history. No nation 


can continue to govern another for a long time without creating 


opposition and discontent. Hence, even if the British people 
had made no attempt to educate Indians, a polifical agitation 
against British Rule was bound to start, sooner or later, But 
having stressed the view that the political agitation in India 
could have ériginated even in the absence of the new system of 
education, it cannot be gainsaid that*this agitation was strengthen- 
ed materially by thenew education. Men and women who had 
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read English history could not but be inspired» by the ideals of 
democracy and self-rule and they began to plead that India was 
for Indians and that good government, even assuming ‘that 
it did exist, was nó substitute for self-government. It was the 
new system of education, therefore, that gave educated Indians 
an insight into Western political life, created or strengthened their 
"love of liberty and showed them the way in which to,organise a 
fight against their foreign rulers. 


us Another great achievement of this period was the change 
brought about in the Western attitude to Eastern religion, philosophy 
and literature. Prior to 1813, the average Englishman believed, 
on the basis of missionary propaganda, that all Eastern, religions 
were false and that all literatures in the Eastern classical lang- 
uages were utterly useless—an attitude ‘that is so typically 
expressed by Charles Grant. More or less the same view con- 
tinued to be held till 1854 as the Minutes of Macaulay, Bentinck 
and Auckland willshow. Itis true that there was a rival view in 
the field held by such eminent persons as” Warren Hastings, 
Minto, Wilson, Prinsep and other orientalists, who believed 
tliat Eastern philosophy, religion and literature deserved:a careful 
study. But they*were a small minority. Macaulay would have 
eliminated them altogether; but could not. Auckland con- 
tinued them on sufferance in a limited.field, but at least left 
them in peace; and the Despatch of 1854 grudgingly admitted 
that some advantages do spring from a study of Eastern classical 
languages. It admitted, for instance, that a study of these 
languages did have a place on historical, antiquarian or legal 
grounds. But all the same, it still believed that ''the system 
of.science and philosophy which forms the learning of the East 
abounds with grave errors". This hostile attitude, however, 
began to give way soon after 1854. 


An epoch-making event in the new movement was the 
publication, in 1801-02, of a French translation of the Upanishads. 
This had been prepared by a French scholar, A. Duperron, from 
a>Persian translation of the Upanishads prepared by Prince 
Dara Shikoh, the eldest brother of Aurangzeb. It fell into the 
hands of Schopeahauer, the great German philosopher, who was 
deeply stirred by it and with him begins the influence of Eastern 
philosophy on the West—a thovement which gathered strength 
with the passage of years and which has, if anything, become 
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stronger at present than ever in the past. , About this very time, 
another great Sanskrit scholar, Sir William Jones, was translating 
Sanskrit works into English and popularising them, His trans- 
lation of Kalidas's Shakuntala was a magterpiece of literary art. 
He also laid the foundation’ of eomparative philology. But 
by far the greatest service in popularising the Eastern classical 
languages ewas done by the greatest of all Orientalists of thé 
Nineteenth century, Max Miiller. His great work was tbe 
` translation of thee Védas—a task at which he laboured for 30. 
years in spite of poverty and neglect. The work of'these and 
other western scholars who followed them was soon greatly * 
strengthened by the newly created Indian universities. Although 
these bodies neglected the modern Indian languages they gave 
every encouragement tothe classical ones. | Consequently, a criti- 
cal and scientific study*of the classical languages became a distinct 
feature of collegiate education in the Victorian Era. Itled to a 
better appreciation of ancient culture, removed the misconceptions 
about ancient históry and religion which had been made cammon 
in the earlier period by ignorant officials or missionaries, and 
created an Indian band of Oriental scholars among whom may 
be mentioned the names of Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, Dr. Rajen- 
diilal Mitra, K. T. Telang and others. These pioneers carried the 
torch still further and, if English education was trying¢o interpret 
the West to the East, these orientalists were trying to interpret the 
East, not only to the West, but to the East itself in a light and 
context that had. not been known before. It is, therefore, the 
work of these oriental scholars in Indian universities that was 
gradually bringing about a synthesis of Eastern and Western cult- 
ures. The orthodox Hindu or Muslim who refused to learn any- 
thing of the West was no longer in the forefront; in the same way, 
the missionary who wanted to substitute Eastern culture by the 
Western was also relegated to a subordinate position. And the 
new Indian Universities which taught English and the classical 
languages together were credting a,generation in whom the 
synthesis of both the cultures had begun to take place, The 
emphasis was still on the West no doubt ; but the East had no 
longer to wait outside as an: untouchable—she, was’ admitted 
straight into the innermost shrine, 1 M 

With the achievement of this Synthesis, some of the evils 
of the new education began to disappear. In the early years of 
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the new education, the attempt to Westernise the content 
dominated exclusively. Consequently, thestudents were generally 
unable to digest the new exotic culture and showed signs ofa deep 
cultural unsettling. ` They blindly imitated Englishmen in dress, 
manners, and outward soc behaviour; they drank wine and 
ate beef rather proudly in the belief that they were copying 
"Western virtues ; they thought it beneath their dignity to talk 
or write in an Indian language and used English as often as pos- 


-sible ; and most of all, they developed a contempt for all Eastern | 


or ancient ideas. Some of them became converts to Christianity ; 
several more became atheists or agnostics ; and some joined the 
BrahmoorPrarthanaSamajes. It wasthiserratic behaviour of the 
early educated youths that frightened many an orthodox parent 
and hindered the progress of the new system of education. But 
asthe emphasis on Westernisation decreased, as Eastern culture 
came to be better appreciated, and asa synthesis of the two cultures 
began to be worked out to an ever-increasing extent, the cultural 
disturbances of the new educational systemi became less and 
less pronounced. It is true that the new education freed the Indian 


mind from the thraldom of old-world ideas ; but it now began to be ` 


more evident that all that is new is not good, nor all that is old 
is bad. Discrimination began to be exercised and while absorb- 


ing severabnew ideas from the West, an attempt began to be © 


made to preserve all that is good in the East as well. It is out 
of this synthesis that the new leadership in Indian national life 
was bornin this period—a leadership that included such great names 
as those of Pandit Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar, Keskub Chandra 
Sen, Swami Vivekananda, Justice M. G. Ranade, Pandit Madan 
Mphan Malaviya, Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir Syed Ahmed Khan and 
others. 


Turning te the other side of the shield, we find that the main 
defects of this new education were two: In the first place, it was 
not intended to contribute and did not contribute to the economic 
and industrial development of India. Secondly, it was restricted 
to a small percentage of the population only. The paucity of 


funds and the adoption of English as the medium of instruction ' 


implied that this education could never be given to the masses. 
It, therefore, led to the creation of a new class or small intelligent- 
sia, that did not have much in common with the masses. More- 
over, this new class was urban in charactér, partly because the 
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secondary schools and colleges were all located in towns and partly 
because the nature of their subsequent employment compelled 
most educated, men to live in towns only. ' Thirdly, it consisted 
mostly of persons drawn from the upper ca$tes or the well-to-do 
classes of society. In other words, ¢he new system of education 
led to the division of the Indian society into two distinct groups— 
a small minority of highly educated men and women, an educated" 
aristocracy which was distinctly urban and upper-class in char- 
* acter, and a large majority of almost illiterate people who lived —. 
in rural areas and belonged to the lower castes. It is out of this 
schism that most of the evils of modern Indian education arose 
and, unfortunately, the schism still remains unbridged. a 


14. Primary Education (1854-1902). The history of pri- 
mary education during this period can be conveniently studied 
under four heads (a) the Despatch of 1859, (b) events of the period 
1859-82, (c) recommendations of the Indian Education Commis- 
sion (1882-3) aad (d) events of the period 1882-1902. 


15. Despatch of 1859. The Despatch of 1854 had Tecom- 
mended (a) that the indigenous schools should be incorporated 
in the official system of education, (b) that larger amounts should 
be spent*on primary education, and (c) that a system of grants- 
in-aid should be evolved for private primary schools on which 
alone should Government nfainly rely for the spread of education 
among the masses. But as early as 1859, another Despatch 
reversed these orders, directed that local rates should be levied 
for educatignal purposes, and observed that the Department 
should rely mainly on Gévernment schools for the spread of 


mass education. It said :— 

On the whole, Her Majesty’s Government can entertain little doubt that 
the grant-in-aid system, as hitherto in force, is unsuited to the supply of Vernacular 
Education to the masses of the population ; and it appears to they, so far as they have 
been able to form an opinion, that the means of elementary education should be provided 
by the direct instrumentality of the officers of Government, according to some one 
of the plans in operation in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces, or by such 
modification of those schemes as may commend itself to the several local Govern- 
ments-as best suited to the circumstances of different localities.e... 

As regards the source from which the funds for Elementary Edugation should 
be obtained, it has been on different occasions proposed by officers connected 
with Education, that, in order to avoid the difficulties exptrfenced in obtaining 
voluntary Eaa EA an Education Rate should be imposed, from which the 
cost of all schools throughout the countgy should be defrayed. And other 
officers who have considered India to be as yet unprepared for such a measure, 
have regarded other arrarfgements as merely temporary and palliative, and the 
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levy y^ a compulsory rate as the only really effective step to be taken for 
permanently supplying the deficiency. 

Perhaps the explanation of these recommendations oi the 
Despatches of 1854^*and 1859 which generally contradict ,each 
other on the subject of Glemeptaty education, and the subsequent 
controversies that raged round them till about 1870, may be 
4raced to the contemporary controversies in England, At this 
time, elementary education in England was mostly provided 


~~ by denominational schools supported, to’a certain extent, by 
Parliamentary grants. . But opinion was keenly divided regard- ` 


ing the future of elementary education. One section held the 
view that voluntary effort—which meant mostly the denomina- 
tional schools—was the best agency for the spread of elementary 
education, and that Parliament should^do no more than give 
financial assistance to voluntary schools, > This section opposed 
all attempts to introduce a State system of education because 
of the fear that, in State schools, there would be rio freedom to 
the various sects to teach the principles of their’ religion. On 
the other hand, the opposite section held the view that the system 
of voluntary schools was defective ; that the voluntary agencies 
were hiding fundamental defects under a show of activity ; that 
the voluntary schools had not succeeded in bringing albchildran 
into schools ; and that universal education could not be realised 
with the help of a voluntary agenéy alone, This section re- 
commended the imposition of local taxes for education and the 
establishment of a system of public schools maintained and 
controlled by ad hoc bodies consisting of the representatives of the 
people. The controversy between tliese two sections of public 
opinion dominated the field of elementary education in England 
between the years 1846 and 1870 and was only partially closed 
by the Education Act of 1870 which empowered Government, 
under certain conditions, to establish School Boards with powers 
to levy local taxes for the establishment and maintenance of 


, public schools and to compel attendance of children between 


5 and 13 years ofage. — * 

” It was inevitable that the effects of this controversy should 
_ be felt on Indian educational policy also ; and one is driven to the 
- conclusion that'the recommendations of the Despatch of 1859 
as well as those of 1854 were, more a result of the controversies 
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in England than of the experience gained in India or of a i 
careful study of what was best suited to Indian conditions. 


16. Evenfs of the Period 1859-82. This Despatch naturally 
led to some controversies in India where opinion had not yet 
crystallised. While some ‘preferred to abide by the recommenda- 
tions «of 1854, others chose to follow the lead given by thg 
Despatch of 1859. The conflict of opinion centred mainly 
round three points : the attitude to indigenous schools ; the levy 
of local taxes; and the claims of primary education, to receive 
a grant-in-aid from Government Revenues. It is not necessary 
here to go into the protracted discussions that followed, especially ' 
as no common conclusion was arrived at and as each Province 
was allowed to develgp on its own lines. But the following 
narrative of the main events of the period between the Despatch 
of 1859 and the appointment of the Indian Education Commission 
in 1882 willeassist materially in understanding the raison d'etre 
of the recommendgtions of the Commission. 

(a) Indigenous Schools: The Despatch of 1859 lef to a 
keen dispute rtgarding the agency to be adopted for the spread 
of primary education. Some argued that the agency of the 
indigenaus schools should be adopted in folo "but that Govern- 
ment may, if necessary, maintain only a few schools as model 
institutions. Others argued that elementary educatio should 
be spread as widely as possible through schools directly controlled 
by Government. There were also some who preferred a 
compromise between these extreme viewpoints. Ultimately, 
however, each Province was allowed to develop on its own lines. 
The following account of Provincial developments will show how 
the indigenous schools fared in each province during the period 
under review. ' 

(i) Madras : The duty of diffusing primary education among 
the masses was neglected by Government until 1868. In that 
year, Government revised its educational code and introduced , 
the system of payment by results for primary „schools, The 
policy adopted in Madras was to rely mainly on private effort 
and to open departmental schools only when private'effort was 
not forthcoming. In 1881-82, there were only 1,263 departmental 
schools (with 46,975 pupils) as agaipst 13,223 aided schools {with 
3,13,668 pupils). Besides, the number of unaided indigenous schools 
known to the Departthent was stated to be 2,828 with 54,064 pupils, 
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(i) Bombay: In Bombay, the Education Department 
relied almost exclusively on its own schools for the spread of 
primary education and hence the indigenous schools were neglect- 
ed from the beginning. Prior to 1870, hardly any attempt had 
been made to assist indigenous Schools. In that year, Mr. Peile, 
the then Director of Public Instruction, framed a special set 
of rules for assisting indigenous. schools; but the extent of the 
assistance actually afforded may be gauged from the fact that even 


~in 1881-82, only 73 indigenous schools were.in receipt of aid 


although the Department was aware of the existence of as many 


. as 3,954 indigenous schools which gave education to 78,205 


a 


pupils! It may also be noted that the Education Commission 
came to the conclusion that the Bombay Education Department 
had followed a policy of deliberate inactivity with regard to the 
practical encouragement of aided schools. » 
(iii) Bengal: In Bengal, on the other hand, the system of 
primary education had been entirely built up on the indigenous 
Schools, The following statistics of 1881-87 speak for them- 


selves :— > 


> 1. Number of Departmental Schools .. v. s. 28 
2. Number of pupils in Departmental Schools gi 916 
3. Numberof Aided Schools ..  ..  .. a 4a ^? 
4. Number of pupils in Aided Schools e. 895,436 
5. EQ of Unaided yaris Scoots i known to 
the Department .. zu 3,265 
6. Number of pupils in the Mire os 3 oe 49,238 
7. Number of Unaided but Inspected Schools » 4976 
8. Number of pupils in the above 2 CAMS, 62,038 


The one defect of the system, hes was the small amount 
of aid afforded. In 1881-82, this was only Rs. 11 a year per 
school, 

The history of the indigenous schools in these three Provinces 
has been given in detail because the other Provinces followed 
one or other of these models with slight variations. As in 
Bombay, the North-Western Province also relied mainly on the 
Halkabandi schools, which have been already described, and did 
not make any attempts to incorporate the indigenous schools. 
In 1881-82, an enquiry revealed that there were as müny as 6,712, 
unaided indigenous schools irs the Province with 61,634 pupils ; 


3 Report of the Indian Education Commission, p. 67 3 a 
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„but the number of aided primary schools in that year was only 
243 with 15,019 pupils. Coorg also followed Bombay and supplied 
primary schoels through the direct agency of the Department 
without making any effort to stimulate private enterprise or to 
incorporate the indigenous schools in its educational organization. 
The Punjab followed the model of the North-Western Province. 
In 1881-82, the number of aided primary schools in the Punjab 
was only 278 with 14,616 pupils whereas an enquiry showed that 
there were as many as 13,109 indigenous schools in the Province — 
with 135,384 pupils. The Central Provinces followed Bengal 
and actively encouraged indigenous schools. But there was no 
strong system of indigenous schools in the Province and. hence 
it had to open a large number of departmental schools. In 
1881-82, the Province Had 894 departmental schools with 55,745 
pupils and 368 aided schools with 18,786 pupils. Berar followed the 
same policy as in Bombay and generally relied ofi departmental 
schools ; but'it made greater attempts to encourage indigenous 
schools. In 1881-82, it had 467 departmental schools with 
27,844’ pupils, 209 aided schools with 4,212 pupils and 207 unaided 
schools with 2,672 pupils. Assam was a part of Bengal till 1874 
and hence its primary system was also built up on the basis of 
indigendus schools. In 1881-82, there were in, Assam only 7 
Government schools with 187 pupils, 1,256 aided gchools with 
35,643 pupils and 497 indigenous schools with 9,733 pupils. 


(b) Finance : We now turn to the next point of conflict, . 
viz. the ways and means in which primary education was 


financed. 1 

The Despatch of 1859 had suggested that local rates should 
be imposed to meet the cost of mass education. This idea was ' 
slightly modified by the Government of India which was of 
opinion that local rates should be imposed, not orly for education, 
but for all objects of local utility. Accordingly, local rates were 
generally imposed in all provinces to meet several objects of local | 
expenditure including education. In tural areas, the land revenue 
supplied a very good basis for the assessment of local rates, and 
consequently, the local taxes in rural areas took the form of a cess 
on land revenue, except in Bengal where the existence of the per- 
manent land revenue settlement introduced by Lord Cornwallis 
presented an obstacle. In town areas, the usual form of a local 
rate was a tax on houses and this was imposed and collected 
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> 
through municipalities which came to be established in all prov- 
inces during this period. The cess on land revenue was generally 
intended for roads and education, while the municipalities were 
entrusted with several duties which included even a payment 
for the police force. E : 


a The work of imposing local rates for education was carried 
out in all provinces except Bengal in the decade 1861-71. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the 1 per cent cess on land revenue 


>collected in the North-Western Province for educational purposes. 


The Punjab was the next to follow this example. It levied a cess 
of 1 per cent on land revenue as early as 1856-57 although at that 
time i was not levied in all places. The levy of the cess was 
made general in 1864, The Province of Oudh imposed a cess 
of 24 per cent on land revenue in 1861 and earmarked one per cent 
out of it for education. The Central Provinces followed the 
example of the North-Western Province and levied the cess at 
one per cent in 1862-63. "Two years later, the cess was raised to 
two per cent as the amount realised from the one per cent cess was 
not adequate to meet the requirements. Bombay introduced 
a cess of one anna on every rupee of land revenue (6} per cent) 
in 1863 and generalised its levy by the Bombay Local Fynds Act 
of 1869. One-third of the cess was earmarked for education. 

A similar local fund cess was imposed,in Sind in 1865. But only 
half of it was given to all local purposes and the other half was 
retained by Government as a set-off against expenditure incurred 
by it for local purposes such as canal clearances, public buildings, 
etc. Berar imposed a local fund cess of 7} per cent and earmarked 
one-fifth of it for education. Madras passed a Local Funds Act 
in 1871 and imposed a cess at a rate not exceeding one anna on 
land revenue but did not prescribe any definite proportion of it to be 
paid toeducation, A localcess wasintroducedin Assam in 1879 but 
in Bengal, no cess on land revenue was imposed even up to 1882. 


The levy of these local fund cesses was very warmly wel- 


' comed by the Education Departments. The demarid for educa- 


tional institutions was growing rapidly and the expenditure on 


. education^was mounting up. In those days, all additional 


expenditure had ‘to be sanctioned by the Government of India, 
and it was, therefore, e extremely difficult to obtain additional 
allotments for education. At this juncture, | the ere of the local 
fund cess came as a great windfall. 
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On the other hand, the Municipal Acts of the various pro- 


vinces did not give equally happy results, the main cause of the 
failure being the absence of any statutory provision to the effect 
that'a prescribed percentage of the total į come of municipalities 
must be spent upon education. Fhe law permitted the munici- 
palities to incur expenditure on education but did not oblige them 
t6 do sor Consequently, the municipalities did not. make ás 
great contributions to education as they ought to. How in- 


adequate was the attention which municipalities paid to education— 
generally can be seen from the following statistics* given by 


the Indian Education Commission :— 


Percentage of expenditure 


‘ 
Province, on education to the total 


e income of, Municipalities. 
Made Lin rie SS | AAU ONE MN ^ 4409 
Bombay .. 4 b. m +e AR sob 
Pee a ER oe +. oe ee | 0:48 
North-Western Province and Oudh .. Sat 1-77 
Punfanees ord LEE E 5.29 
Central Provinces 3-01 © 
Assam ¢.. hee ha 0-39 
Berar’) ig ole Wee 11:88 2 


In contrast with the above figures, most«of the new schools 
that were being established came to be located in towns because 
it was to these places that public awakening was then confined, 
As the municipalities did“not make adequate contributions to 
education, the money to support these schools mostly came, not , 
from the taxes raised in the area of the towns, but from local 
cesses raised in villages, This evil was particularly felt in 
Bombay. ' f 

Several intricate problems were connected with the levy 
and the administration of these local funds for education—both 
District and Municipal. It will be beyond the scope of this book 
to go into them in detail. But the following analysis of the 
system of financing primary education, as it then prevailed, will 

- be helpful to understand the recommendations E the Indian ' 
Education Commission :— i / ^ 

(i) In Bombay and Madras, the local fund cess vías entirely 
at the disposal of the local boards for expenditure on objects 
within their purview.» But in th Provinces of Northern ‘india, 
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the local funds were also subject to certain deductions on account 
of works for extension of irrigation or prevention of famine. 


(ii) In Bombay and Madras, the income from the local fund 
cess was regarded as a, fund—distinct from the revenue of the — 
Provincial Government. Hénce, if any unspent balances re- 
mained in amy year, they could be utilized by the Boards in - 
Subsequent years. But in the Provinces of Northern india, die 
local fund was looked upon as Government revenue placed at | 

>the disposal of the boards for local expenditure. Hence, if any - 
amount remained unspent during any year, it lapsed’ to the . 
> Provincial Government. 

(ii) In Bombay, there was a District Educational Fund 
in each district consisting of Government grant, one-third part 
of the local fund income, contributions of , municipalities within ^ 
the district, etc. This was a very advantageous system which 
ensured that all sums allocated to education should be spent on. 
education only. Under thio system, unspent balances of any 
year were available for expenditure on educational objects-only 
during subsequent years and could not be diverted to other objec 
within the sphere of local boards. 


(iv) In Bombay, a definite proportion of the local fund cess, — 
viz., one-third, was assigned for education. But in Madras it 
was not'so "assigned with the result that education got a much 
smaller part of the local fund income than it ought to have had. _ 


(v) The object to which the local funds were to be applied | 
was also a disputed point. Some argued that it could and should — 
be applied to higher education. Others held the view that the . 
elementary education of the masses had the first claim upon the | 
local funds. a 

(vi) The unjt of area which should be considered fit to be en- 
trusted with the management of primary education was also a point — 
in dispute. Some argued that a small unit secures perfect local | 

" knowledgeandinterest and conduces to efficiency. Others preferred 
a bigger unit "Such as a district. The practice in the several 
provinces was not uniform and in 1882, the question was still open. 

(vit) Perhaps the most disputed point referred jo the grant 
Whiclt was payable by Government in support of local funds 
devoted to education. One view maintained that the local fund 
cess was just like contributions from tlie pcople and was 
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consequently entitled to receive a grant-in-aid from Government. 
The other view held that the local fund cess was really a tax and 
hence had no claims to receive a grant-in-aid from Government. 
The orders of the Government.of India itself were conflicting. 
On some occasions the view had been héid that the education of 
the masses had a claim on Government revenues because the 
Respátch of 1854 had laid down that the attempts of Government 
should be directed to the education of the great mass of the people 


who were utterly intapable of obtaining any education worthy _ : 


of the name by their own unaided efforts. On other occasions, 
the view had been held that “the State had never undertaken , 

to provide for the education of.the people”, and that the educa- 
tion of'the masses must be supported by local funds. But 
finally in 1871, it was laid down that Government grant to local 
funds was not to exceed one-third of the total expenditure. 

^ (c) Training of Teachers: The Despatch of*1859 observed 
that “ the irfstitution of training schools does not seem to have 

: been carried,Óut«to the extent cóntemplated by the Court of . 


: Directors". This admonition from the Secretary of State ' 


naturally led to a quickening of effort in favour of the training 
‘of teachers and by 1882, each province had established several 
training institutions for primary teachers. M 
_ Taking India as a whole there were, in 1881-82, 106 Normal 
schools with an enrolment*of 3,886 primary teachers, máintained 
at a total cost of about Rs. 4 lakhs. ; 
(d) Expansion: Expansion of primary education depends 
on two factors—the extent of the funds provided and the cost 
of the agency employed." The foregoing survey of events has 
shown that the educational systems of the several provinces of 
India varied considerably in both the matters, and consequently, 
expansion of primary education also showed great variations, 
Tn Bengal, for instance, the local fund cess had nôt been imposed ; 
but a large Government grant coupled with the adoption of the 
agency of indigenous schools helped the Province to achieve con- , 
siderable expansion. In Bombay, on the other hand, the funds 
available for education were the largest ; but owing to an alrfiost 
exclusive reliance on the costlier agency of departmental schools 
the expansión was not so great as it might otherwise have been. 
In the Punjab, the agency of departmental schools was adopted 


. 1 Letter from Govermment offindia to Government of Bengal, No. 5876 of 28-10-1867, para. 5, 
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although the funds were limited. Consequently, the expansion 
of primary education was much less than in either of the two 
provinces mentioned above. The following extract from the 
report of the Commission gives a good picture of the situation. 
The extreme educational backwatdness of India at that time will 
be realised all the more if it is remembered that the percentages 
given in the extract are calculated on the 26,43,978 pypils’in «ll 
educational institutions and not on ther 20,61,541 pupils in 
—, primary schools only :— 2 
In the arca to which our enquiries are confined, containing 859,844 square 
, miles, with 552,379 villages and towns, inhabited by 202,604,080 persons, there 
were only 112,218 schools and 2,643,978 Indian children or adults at school in 
1881-89, The proportion of pupils both male and female, to the population of 
school-going age, calculated in accordance with the Cage described in Chapter 
IL is shown below :— 


E P of f 
Province. NS Percentage o 
Eo O I a a HEE 7" 1:8 
istric S "s 4+ 1:85 . 
Bombay. 4 Native States 1532 M 17-85 0-93 
Bengal we 20-82 0-80 
North-Western Provinces & Oudh x. 8-25 0-28 
Punjab IE i 12:11 0-72 
Central Provinces |. na t e 10:49 0-44 
Assam EM BOP ive . 2 14:61 0-46 
Coorg A a <a ae “A 22-44 sue V 
Hyderabad Assigned Districts "s ys 17:10 0-22 
i Total for India ..] d 16:28 0-84 


These figures exclude the attendance in schools for Europeans and Eurasians, 
and in unattached institutions for professional or technical education, they include 
that in all other institutions known to the Department in 1881-82. The most 
advanced Province of India still fails to reach 75 per cent of its mále children of 
the school-going age and 98 per cent of its female children of that age; while 
in one province, with its total population of both sexes exceeding 44 millions, 
neatly 92 boys in every hundred are growing up in ignorance, and female educa- 
tion has hardly begun to make any progress. The census returns are equally 
conclusive in showing the magnitude of the work that remains before education 
in India can be placed upon a national basis. Taking the male population of 
Ajmer and of the nine provinces with which our Report deals, which exceeds 
103 millions, about 943 millions are wholly illiterate ; while of the female popula- 

» tion, numbering about 99,700,000 no less than 99} millions gre returned as 
unable to read or, write.* 


“17. The Indian Education Commission. In view of the slow 


progress of primary education in the period from 1854 to 1882, 
it was but natural that Government should direct’ the Indian 


2 


1 At 15 per cent of the population. 
Report, p. 584, 2 6 
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Education Commission to pay special attention to the subject 
of primary education. Consequently, the subject of primary 
education figures prominently in the report of the Indian Educa- e 
tion Commission and some of its most import&nt recommendations 
refer to the spread of elementaty education among the people. 
They can be conveniently divided under the following six heads :— 
» (a) Policy ; © 
(b) Legislation and administration ; » à a 
(c) Encouragemént of indigenous schools ; b 
(d), School administration ; e 
(ê) Training of Teachers ; and j d 
(f) Finance. . * 
(a) Policy: Regarding the policy of Government towards 
primary education, the Commission recommended :— 
(i) That primary edueation be regarded as the instruction of the masses 
through the vernacular in such subjects as will fit them for their position in life, and 
be not necessarily regarded as a portion of instruction leading up to the university, " 
+ (ii) That whije every branch of educagion can justly claim the fostering 
care of the State, it fs desirable, in the present circumstances of the gountry, 
to declare the elementary education of the masses, its provision, extension, and 


improvement, to be that part of the educational system to which the strenuous 
efforts of the State should now be directed in a still larger measure than heretof6re. 


(iii) That the principle laid down in Lord Hardimge's Resolution dated 
1%th Octdber 1844, be re-affirmed, i.e., that in selecting persons to fill the lowest 
offices under Government preference be always given to sandidates, who can read 


and write. e LI 
(iv) That primary education be extended in backward districts, especially 


in those inhabited mainly by aboriginal races, by the instrumentality of the ç 
Department pending the creation of school-boards, or by specially liberal grants- 
in-aid to those who are willing to set up and maintain schools. 

(b) Legislation and Administration : Following the method 
adopted in England where, under the Education Acts of 1870 and 

` 1876, the whole country was divided into a large number of schóol- 
districts for each of which a local committee with powers to levy 
taxes, to provide schools, and to compel attendance of children 
of a given age, had been established, the Indian Education Com- 
mission recommended that the control of primary education , 
should be niade over to District ahd Municipal, Boards. 

(c) Encouragement of Indigenous Schools : On the. subject 
of indigenous schools, the Commission was of opinion that these 
schools deserved encouragement and incorporation in the official 
system of education. It observeq:;— n 

ority of indigenous institutions, Li 


Admitting, however, the comparative inferi 
we consider that efforts should now be made to encourage them. They have 


° 
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survived a severe competition, and have thus proved that they possess both 
vitality and popularity. Numerous examples furnished by the history of educa- 
tion in Madras, as well as in Bengal, prove the possibility of adapting the 
indigenous system to modern requirements, and while the cess schools of Bombay 
will supply a valuable model, the indigenous schools, if recognised and agsisted 
as we shall presently propos», may be expected to improve their method and 
fill a useful position in the State system of national education. 

The Commission held the view that the District and Municipal 
Boards consisting of Indians would be more sympathetic to tne 
indigenous schools'than the Education Department, and recom- 
mended that the work of assisting indigenous schools should be 
assigned to them. This was a move in the right direction ; but 


> it was counter-balanced by the recommendation of the Com- 


T 


missicn that a system of Payment by Results should be.adopted 
in dealing with indigenous schools. This was not a happy 
recommendation. A better system would have been that of 
‘capitation grants'—a system that has'always led to quick 
expansion and is invaluable when the main objective of the 
policy is a rapid advance to universal education. But the 
Commission could not see its way to adopt it in India. We have 
already seen that the Commission recommended that the system 
of.payment by results should be abandoned in so far as collegiate 
education was concerned. We have also seen that the Commission 
did not advise either the complete acceptance or the complete 
rejection of the system in so far as grants to secondary schools 
were concerned. But the Commission was definitely of the 
opinion that the system of payment by results was the best 
method of assisting indigenous schools and recommended its 
universal adoption, This unhappy decision led to the domina- 
tion of the system in all the provincial rules of grant-in-aid 
to primary schools till a new lead was given by Lord Curzon 
in the early years of this century. 

Lastly, the Commission suggested that an attempt should be 
made to improve the teaching in indigenous schools, gradually 
and steadily, and with this end in view, made the following 
recommendations :— ; ; " 

(i) that a steady and gradual improvement of indigenous schools be aimed 
at, with as little immediate interference with their personnel or curriculum as 

ible ; 

P that speci&l encouragement be afforded to indigenous schoolmasters to 
undergo training, and to bring their relatives and probable successors under 
regular training ; 


Report, p. 68. 


_ different primciples from the gr 


Commission thought that it was not 
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" * 

(iii) that the standards of examination be arranged to suit each prevince, 
with the view of preserving all that is valued by the people in the indigenous 
system, and of encouraging by special grants the gradual introduction of useful 
subjects of fnstruction. ti 

(@ School Administration: On the subject of the internal 
management of primary school8, the Cdmmission recommended 
that there should be no attempt to achieve uniformity of standards 
in, all the Provinces; that the instruction in primary schools 
should be adapted to the environment and should be simplified 


wherever possible ; that practical subjects, such as Indian methods s» 


of arithmetic and accounts should be introduced ; that managers 
should be free to choose the text-books for their schools ; that the . 
utmost elasticity should be permitted regarding hours of the day 
and the* seasons of the year during which the schools are to 
remain open; that inséruction should be through the mother- 
tongue of the children and that primary schools should be 
inspected in situ, ° 


(e) Finante: On the most important subject of Finance 
the Commissión made several recommendations which finally 
closed the controversies of the earlier period. For instance, the 
Commission recommended that a specific fund should be created 
for primary education ; that the accounts of the primary educa- 
tien futd in municipal areas should be separated from those 
for the rural areas in order to avoid the expenditure jp municipal 
areas of money meant forfthe villages. It also laid down that 
the local funds should be utilised mainly for primary education , 
and only incidentally—if at all—for secondary and collegiate 
education. , Finally, it observed that it was the duty of Govern- 
ment to assist the local funtls by a suitable system of grant-in-aid. 
But the Commission, unfortunately, refused to make concrete 
recommendations regarding the extent of such grant-in-aid, 
and merely observed that the local funds had “‘a large claim on 
provincial revenues.” The vagueness of this fecommendation 
was justified by the Commission on two grounds : firstly, it was: 
argued that conditions varied so greatly from province to pro- , 
vince that it was impossible to lay down any hard,and fast rule. 
For instance, Government grant to primary education in Bengal, 
where no cess had been imposed, must naturally be assessed on 
C ant in Bombay where a very large 


revenue could be obtained by tbg local cesses. Secondly, the 
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finar.cial aspects of its proposals. Nevertheless, the general 
trend of the opinion of the Commission may be stated WAY 
as under :— 


(i) The main responsibility for the spread of primary education sim upon 
the local funds and the provincial Government plays only & subordinate role 
by giving suitable grant-i -in-aitl to logal funds. 


(ii) Local funds, even when raised by legislative sanction, are really equiva- 
lent to funds raised by the people themselves and are, therefore, p entided to 
claim a grant-in-aid from Government. 


(iii) The levy of the local funds does not diminish, but rather increases 
~b the obligation of the State to help those who are least able to help themselves 
and yet come Zorward to supply local resources for their education. 


(iv) The ideal to be kept in view by the provincial governments in aiding 
local funds is enunciated in the letter from the Government of India, No. 03, 
Home Department, dated 11th February 1871, that is, Government grant to 
local funds should be at the rate of half the local assets or one-third of the total 


expenditure. 

A little calculation will show the utter inadequacy of the 
above proposais of the Commission. The population of British 
India was then about 2,000 Igkhs. At 15 per cent the number 
of children of school-going age would be 300 lakhs. At that time 
the cost per pupil in a departmental school was Rs. 4-6-5 of 
which Government bore Re. 0-15-4, Local Funds bore Rs. 2-9-11 
and Municipal Funds bore Re. 0-4-6, while the cost in an aided 

: school was Rs., 3-7-1 of which Government and Locai Funds 
bore Rs. 1-2-0. Even assuming that all children would be 
educated in aided schools only, the toval cost to Government and 
Local Funds on account of universal education would have been 
about Rs. 337 lakhs. As stated before, the total expenditure 
on primary education in 1882 was Rs. 16.77 lakhs from Pro- 
vincial Revenues and Rs. 24.88 lakhs from Local Funds. 
Under the proposals of the Commission, the increase in expendi- 
ture on primary education from Government Funds would have 
been more than 500 per cent—from Rs. 17 lakhs to Rs. 112 lakhs, 
and that in the expenditure from Local Funds would have been 
about 800 per cent—from Rs. 25 lakhs to Rs. 224 lakhs. Ob- 
, Viously the question was of immense importance and the ways 
and means of,raising these huge sums—from the standpoint of 
that period—ought to have received a much closer attention at | 
the hands of the Commission and its recommendations ought — 
to have been far more definite than to say that ''still greater . 
efforts are generally demanded ” or that “ the liberality of one | 
part of India may afford an example to local Governments or 
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Local Boards elsewhere." ~ This disregard of the fin&ncial 
implications of the problem robs the recommendations of 
the Indian Education Commission of a large part of their utility. , 


à 18. Events of the Period of 1882 to 1902. Some of the re- 
Commendations of the Indian Edttcation Commission were im- 
mediately accepted by Government. Special reference must be 
ntade to the scheme of Local Self-Government which was if- 
troduced by Lord Ripon. Henceforward, the history of primary — * 
education in India is indissolubly connected with the growth of = 
Local Self-Government. A detailed study of the “problem is 
beyond the scope of this book; but the following brief notes will « 
be of assistance for an understanding of the future histery of 
primary education. . ^ 
e 

In his famous resolution on this subject, Lord Ripon ob- 
served that Local Self-Government was tobe logked upon, not 
* as a means of devolution of authority in administration and E 
decentralization of financial resourses but as a means of popular 
education by which alone progressive communities could cope . 
with the increasing problems of Government ", and directed 
that active measures should be taken to develop local bodies’ in 
India. His view was not received well in all quarters and some 
Ptovincial Governments pointed out that his proposals would 
lead to a loss of efficiency, But he affirmed that, im aourse of 
time, efficiency was bound to follow as local knowledge and local 
interest were brought to bear upon the problems of administration. / — . 
He held the view that it was not only bad policy but sheer waste 
of power not to utilize the gervices of the growing intelligent class 
of public-spirited men in the country and said that local bodies e 


e 


& 


must succeed— 
(a) if adequate resources were made available ; 
(b) if transfer of duties involving additidnal expenditure 
was simultaneously followed by transfer of additional 
and adequate resources ; and A 
asa Ce A "Government officers "set themselves to foster 
sedulously the small beginnings of the independent 
political life and came to realise that the system 
à Geally opened to them fairer field for the exercise E 
of administrative and directive energy than the s 
more autocratic system which it superseded”, : 


e 
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in accordance with this policy, Local Boards or Councils 
and Municipal Boards or Committees or Councils were established 
in all the provinces of India. Primary education was declared 
to be an obligatory duty of these local bodies although secondary 
and higher education was not exzluded from their activities. It 
was generally laid down that ‘the first duty of the Local Boards 
was towards primary education. In some provinces rules»were 
framed prescribing the minimum percentage of its income which 
,, 2 local body ought to devote *6 education end directing that no 
" money shou]d be spent on secondary or higher education unless 


_ the claims of, primary education were adequately provided for. 


Rules were also framed prescribing the powers and duties of local 
bodies'over primary education and grant-in-aid codes were drawn 
up. Broadly speaking, therefore, the administrative and legisla- 
tive measures recommended by the Indian Education Commission 
were. generally, carried out, and subject tò rules made in that 
behalf, the control of primary education was transferred to local 
bodies. The extent of this tfansfer of control, it must be re- 
membéred, varied from province to province ; even in the same 
province, it was greater in the case of the municipalities where 
publicopinion was more developed than in the case of local boards 
where public awakening was not appreciable. But the important 
point to be noticed is that a step, however small, was definitely 
taken in.a direction from which it was next toimpossibleto retract. 


Coming to the recommendations of the Commission: regarding 


' indigenous schools, we find that their acceptance was not universal 


except for the adoption of the system of payment by results. 
It would appear from the comparative statistics! of primary 
schools and pupils for 1881-82 and 1901-02 that Assam 
had abandoned its old policy and gone in a direction 
contrary to that recommended by the Commission. Berar, 
Coorg; and the Punjab continued in their old groove. The 
United Provinces and Bombay showed. considerable improve- 
ment. But in 1881-82 Bombay had 3,954 indigenous schools 


' with 78,205 pupils and^the United Provinces had 6,712 


‘schools with 61, 634 pupils. Hence it must be concluded that 
a majority of the indigenous schools was allowed to die out 
in these provinces and only a minority was incorporated into the 
depaztmental system. Bengal showed a reduction in the number 


1 Vide Nurullah and Naik: History of Education in India during the British Period, p. 358. 
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of aided schools and a rise in unaided schools, There were 3,265 
unaided schools in 1881-82; but their number in 1901-02 was 


as high as 11,630. Hence, the policy of Bengal cannot be said * 


to be fully in accord with the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion, although it did not multiply &epartmental schools. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, the problem of 
the indig&nous schools ceased to exist. In provinces where they 
were incorporated into the educational systém, they became an 


integral part of the system itself and hence lost their indigenous ~~ 


character that was so'well described by the Indian Education 
Commission. On the other hand, they died of sheer neglect or * 
competition in provinces where they were deliberately treated as the 
‘untouchables in the caste system of the Education Department. 

Turning to the recommendations of the Commission on the 
policy regarding primary education and its finange, we find that 
they were net carried out by the Provincial Governments. As 
shown earlierethere was a rapid'"expansion of collegiate, and 
secondary education during the twenty years followthg the 
report of the*Comimission. Most of the additional funds were, 
therefore, taken up by these two branches of the educatiónal 
system and primary education had to starve! The expenditure 
on primary education from Government funds was Rs, 16.77 
lakhs in 1881-82 and it ‘rose only to Rs. 16.92 lakhs*in«1901-02 ! 
The local bodies did a considerable service to the cause of mass 
education because their contributions to the primary education( 
fund in 1901-02 totalled Rs. 46.1 lakhs as against Rs. 24.9 lakhs 
in 1881-82! But in the absence of any substantial increase in 
the contribution from Government, no great expansion of primary 
education could be achieved and the various branches ofthe 
educational system continued to march with an even more 
unequal step than ever before. e "m 

With regard to actual statistics of schools and literacy in 
1901-02, the unsatisfactory position of primary education is thus , 
summarised by the Resolution on Educational Poljcy dated 11th 
March-1902 :— E 4 f 

matters stand in respect of the extension among the 

Pip s c education ? The popa ers in pde ntn ai hus 
Hinged dns Rely seed ie 4 fi E to this standard there 


ion f school-goi: 
of the population are of TA E red Sho ought now to be at Behoalt but of 


are'more than eighteen 1 n 
these only a littlefmore fas one-sixth are actually receiving primary education. 
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» 

If the statistics are arranged by provinces, it appears that out of a hundred 
boys of an age to go to school, the number attending primary schools of some 
kind ranges from between eight and nine in the Punjab and the United Provinces, 
to twenty-two and twenty-three in Bombay and Bengal. In the census of 1901 
it was found that only one in ten of the male population, and only seven in a 
thousand of the female poplilatior, were literate. These figures exhibit the 
vast dimensions of the problem, and show much remains to be done before the 
proportion of the population receiving elementary instruction can approach 
tHe standard recognised as indispensable in more advanced countries. . » 


19. A General Review of the Development of Primary 
Education in India (1854-1902). It will be seen from the fore- 
going narrative that the progress of primary education was very 


* slow in this period. This result appears paradoxical when com- 


/ 


E 


pared.;with the declarations of official policy made from, time to 
time. The Despatch of 1854, for instance, ordered that the 
attention of Government should be devoted more to primary 
than to higher education and that thé active measures of 
Government should be directed towards the education of the 
masses, It also promised,sthat a considerable increase of 
expenditure would be sanctioned for the purpose. The same 


view was reiterated in the educational suryeys;held between: 


1865-66 and 1870-71. The Indian Education Commission. also 
held the same. view and recommended that “ while every branch 
of education can justly claim the fostering care of the State, it 
is desirable, in the present circumstances of the country, to 
declare the elementary education of'the masses, its provision, 
extension, and improvement, to be that part of the educational 
system to which the strenuous efforts of the State should now be 
directed in a still larger measure than heretofore", And, in 
spite of all these declarations, the progress in primary education, 
as Shown above, continued to be slow and halting—a phenomenon 
which requires some explanation. 

As we look at the problem, the failure of Government to 
extend primary education was due to several wrong decisions 
on administrative and financial i issues, among which the following 
may be mentioned :— 

(a) Failure to introduce compulsory education ; 
(b) “Transfer of primary education to the control of local 
bodiés:; and A Mar 
* (c) Neglect of the indigenous schools. 
(a) Failure to Introduce “Compulsory Primary Education : 
Although we cannot expect the Despatch of 1854 to accept the 
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principle of compulsory education because, at that time, it was 
not accepted even in England, there is hardly any justification 
for the official silence over the matter even so late as 1902. In 
England, compulsory education had been universally introduced 
under the Acts -of 1870, 1876 and #880. The Indian Education 
Commission (1882-83) at least should have raised the issue 
especiallyebecause several Indian witnesses before it did makè 
a demand for compulsory education. But the Commission 
remained silent. «An Indian Prince, Maharajah Sayajirao Gaek- 
war of Baroda, went so far ahead as to introduce “compulsory 
education in one Division of his State, as an experimental measure, 
in’ 1893-94. Indian leaders like Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimtullah were already making a demand for com- 
pulsory primary education. But Government did not consider 
the issue at all untilefter 1902. The main argument advanced 
in favour of this policy was that the British GoVernment was a 
foreign Government and hence cquld not compel the people to 
send their childréh to school—an action which an Indian,Prince 


"might take. Jt may, therefore, be concluded that the principle 


of compulsory education was not accepted by Government, in 
India in the nineteenth century, mainly because of the lack of 
identifidation between Government and the people ; and in the 
absence of compulsion, the progress of primary education con- 
tinued to be unsatisfactory. 
(b) Transfer of Primary Education to the Control of Local Bodies : 

The second reason for the slow advance of primary education 
was the trahsfer of its contzol to local bodies. 


This transfer was due to several reasons. Firstly, there was 
the influence from England. As pointed out in section 8 supra, 
the transfer of primary education to the control of local bodies in 
India in 1884 was inspired by the ElementaryeEducation Acts 
of England, 1870 and 1876. Secondly, the doctrine of State- 
withdrawal from direct educational enterprise which was first 


same direction. Private societies, missionary or Indian, asked 
for the transfer’ of secondary and collegiate educatiofi but none 
of them was prepared to bear the burden of conducting primary 
schools. the State desired, therefore, to withdraw from direct 
enterprise in primary education, the only way to do so was to 
entrust it to the stmi-official local bodies. Thirdly, political 
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a 
considerations also came in. Reference has already been made 
to the discontent against British Rule and the demang for self- 

* rule that was slowly gaining ground during this period. This 
demand had to be met ,by the transfer of some responsibility to 
Indians, by the grant of Some formi of ‘self-government. It 
was, therefore, decided that local bodies be created, that Indians 
Be given self-government in their management, nd that 

> primary education'be transferred to these bodies as an innocuous 

“=> and sufficiently rich field for the exercise of Indian administrative 
capacity. “For these and other reasons, primary education 
became practically a local subject since 1884. 


Now, there is nothing intrinsically wrong in such'transfer. 
In fact, it would have been a great asset if the original directions — 
of Lord Ripon in his Resolution on local self-government had  . 
been adhered tg by later administrators. Lórd Ripon had pointed — | 
> out that the experiment would succeed only (i): if adequate 
resources were made available? (i) if transfer of duties involving 
additional expenditure was simultaneously followed by transfer 
of additional and adequate resources; and (iżi)tif Government 
+ officers “ set themselves to foster sedulously the small beginnings 
of the independent ‘political life and came to realise that the system — 
really opened to them fairer field for the exercise of administrative — | 
and directive energy than the more autocratic system which it | 
superseded ”. But unfortunately these directions were forgotten 
very soon. Throughout this period (and even later on), the local 
bodies remained financially poor; they became the Cinderellas 
of the official hierarchy, and had to content themselves with the 
crumbs that fell from the Provincial Governments just as the 
Previncial. Governments, in their turn, had to depend on the 
crumbs that fell from the tables of the Imperial Government: 
The transfer ofzsuch a costly responsibility as that of primary 
education ought to have been followed simultaneously by the 
, transfer of sufficiently large resources to enable the local bodies 
* to discharge that responsibility. But no such steps were taken. 
At-least liberal grants-in-aid ought to have been given to local 
bodies. Even this was not done and Government grant, it was 
laid down, was "not to exceed one-third of the total expenditure. 
Moreóver, the proper guidance or training that the officials were 
> expected to give to Indians in the management of local bodies — 
did not generally become available. On the whole, therefore, —— 
[ 
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it may be concluded that the conditions laid down by Lord Ripon 
for the successful working of the experiment of local self- 
government were never fulfilled, and'that primary education was 
transferred to organisations who had no adequate resources of 
their own and who were given absolfitely inadequate grant-in-aid. 
It is to this failure to work out the experiment properly, rather 
tfan to any intrinsic error in the proposal itself, that we must 
attribute the adverse effect which the transfer to local control 
ultimately produced upon the expansion of primary: education. 


2 < 
It is, however, worthy of note that, in spite of all their 


handicaps, the local bodies did substantial service to the cause ^ 


of primary education. As shown already in the preceding séttion, 
their contribution to primary education rose from Rs. 24.9 lakhs 
in 1881-82 to Rs. 46.1 lakhs in 1901-02, while Government con- 
tribution increased, during the same period, from Rs. 16.77 lakhs 
to Rs} 16.92 lakhs only!) This liberality of the local bodies saved 
the situation censiderably. But was only an immediate gain. 
The resources of the local bodies were so inelastic and limited that 
they could have never hoped to introduce compulsory primary 


' education or even to have brought about any very large expansion 


of schog]s. They gave an initial push and titled somehow over 
hard times when Government funds were scanty. ‘ But with that, 
their contribution to the cause came practically to amerd, while 
their continuing to be mainly responsible for primary education 
led to ultimate disadvantages and held up all major lines of / 


progress. 
(c) Neglect of Indigenbus Schools: The third cause of the 
slow advance of primary education was the neglect of indigenous 
schools. Great results could easily have been obtained if all the 
funds that Government and local bodies allotted to primary 
education had. been’ spent in developing indégenous schools. 
Instead of that, the indigenous schools were allowed to die ; and 
anew system of schools was created, ab initio, 
Ived a great wasfe of national energy, which 


This procedure invo y 
could easily have been avoided. But the general attituder of 
contempt that the Bri ish officials had for all indigerfous things 


made them éblivious to the advantages of the indigenous schools, 
and as shown before, they practigally disappeared by 1901-02 
and their loss was not even compensated by the new system of 
schools that was creafed in their stead. 
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20, Other Achievements in Primary Education. We 
have so far discussed only three: aspects, of primary. education, 
viz., attitude to indigenous schools, finance, and expansion which 
were isolated for special treatment because they are the most 
important aspects of the problem, It will be clear from the 
discussion that the record of official attempts in these. respects 
was one of failure. We shall now turn to the qualitative aspects 
of primary education where, however, the official attempts did 
Score a number of minor successes. Siar 

The main official achievements in this direction were the 
following :— 

(a) Construction of School Buildings: As already stated 
in Chapter I, the indigenous schools had no buildings of their 
own. In England, where the inclemencies and uncertainties 
of weather are,so great that a school cannot even start without a 
building of its own, the construction of school buildings was 
greatly emphasised and the fäst Parliamentary grants for educa- 
tion, it would be recálled, were given for buildings only. This 
emphasis was transferred to India also and the Education Depart- : 
ments spent large amounts in providing buildings for primary 
Schools. The achievements were fairly satisfactory ; but financial 
stringency always came in the way and it was not possible to 
provide independent buildings for al} the new primary schools. 
A great majority of them still continued to be held—as were the 
indigenous schools—in temples, mosques, chavdis, and such 
other public buildings. The one old practice of indigenous 
Schools that definitely ceased to exist was the holding of the 
School in the house of the teacher himself. 

* (D) Improvement in the Training and Qualifications of 
Teachers: Another significant achievement of the Victorian Era 
was the improvement brought about in the general education 
and training of primary teachers. As compared to the indi- 
genous schools, the teachers of new schools were certainly better 


' educated. A, fairly large ‘percentage of them were also profes- 


sionally trained—an idea that was unknown to the indigenous 
system. In local board, municipal or Government schools, they 
were definitely better paid, but improvement in sided schools 
was hot equally remarkable.owing to the inadequate rates of 
grant-in-aid. Whether they were as zealous in the performance 
of their duty as the indigenous teachers whose whole life depended 
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on the progress of their pupils, it is difficult to say. But it is 
by no means uncommon in India to find that the quality of educa- 
tion in a good private school is often better than ina Government — * 
school in spite of the better staff and equipment of the latter. 
There has always been a certain lossirfefficiency under departmental- 
isation and, in the new primaryschools, it is quite probable that 
the advantagesof the superior attainments of teachers were set off, 
to some extent, by the deterioration in their zeal and enthusiasm. a 

(c) Admission of Girls and Pupils of Low-castes: In the — 
indigenous schools, there were very few girls and hardly any 
Harijan pupils. But the new primary schools contained a fair 
sprinkling of girls and of Hatijan pupils. This was aevery 
significant and far-reaching achievement of the new system of 
primary schools. The details of these developments will be 
discussed in the next Chapter. 

(d) Use ef Printed Books: The indigenous schools, it * 
would be recalled, used no printed ‘books at all. The new system 
of education did very valuable service in preparing text-books, , 
printing and publishing them and popularising their use in all 
schools. This reform, in spite of its undisputed advantages, niet 

ith sorge resistance in the early years ; but by 1900, the use of 

printed books had been universalised in all primaty schools. 

(e) Adoption of New Methods of Teaching: Were, there 
were gains as well as losses. As shown in Chapter I, the monito- 
rial system was introduced in England from India. A later / P 
development of this was the pupil-teacher system under which 
senior pupifs were required to work as assistants to teachers in 
return for a small stipend and were later on absorbed in the 
profession and trained. Both these systems were in useein 
England for a considerable time and assisted the expansion of 
education by reducing its cost. They were abapdoned as more 
funds became available and as efficient teachers could be provided 
without curtailing the pace of expansion. In India, on the other j 
hand, these systems were abandoned ‘soon after they were aban- 
doned in England, although the prevailing financial stringency 
demanded ‘their continuance. The result was an ‘inevitable 
slowing dowg of the pace of expansion. ae 

On theotherhand, teaching in the new primary schools became | 
more attractive generally on account of trained teachers and . 
adoption of new techniques like kindergarten or object lessons in 
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the lower standards. The crude and harsh mode of punishments 
tended to disappear and a more humane treatment of the child 
began to be noticeable. The school equipment also improved 
and assisted in raising the standard of education. While this 
achievement was a definite-gain, it was counterbalanced by a 
loss in another direction. The indigenous schools were so small 
£n size that individual attention was given to each pupil. There 
were no standards and no fixed periodical examinations. Each 
pupil progressed at his own pace and left whon he had acquired ' 
all he wanted to learn or the school had to teach, In the new 
schools, fixéd standards were introduced ; periodical examinations 
were, held by Departmental officers for promotion from class to 
class, The size of classes was increased so that the individual 
attention paid to pupils became less and less. . A certain amount 
of rigidity aix came in with these cLanges. 


(f) Curriculum : Curricular changes were the result of a 
continuous adjustment betwezn three conflicting forces : the first 
of these was the ambition of the Departmental officers who wanted 
to imitate the developments in England where subject after 
subject was being added to the curriculum; the second was a 
limiting factor, viz. tlie capacity of the teacher to handle the 
ever-expanding curriculum ; and the third. was the ‘desire of | 
the average parent who demanded an instruction analogous 
to that of the indigenous schools with which he was familiar. 
This desire required a simplification of the curriculum and an 


emphasis on the three R’s—a demand that ran directly contrary 


to the official desire to enrich and to,expand. Ultimately, how- 
ever, the officials had things in their own way and a richer and 
varied curriculum came to be adopted. i ; 


In 1901-02, the. subjects included in the primary curriculum 
were Kindergarten, Drawing, Object Lessons, Geography, History, 
Singing and Recitation, Hygiene, Agriculture, Science, Second 
Language, Mensuration, Physical Exercises, and Manual Work. 
Some of these subjects were taught on an optional Easisin certain 
provinces ard in some, a few of the subjects were omitted 
altogether. But broadly speaking, it can be said that the 
primary curriculum of 1902 was far richer than, that of the 
indigenous schools of a century earlier, a 


21, The End of the Victorian Era. We have now completed 
our survey of the development of education in india during the 


Ne 


t 
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x € 
Victorian Erá. Superficially at any rate, the picture presented 
by the situation was satisfactory and both the British officials 
and the people' had reason to be proud of their achievements. 
“Education in India under the British Goverament,” says Howell, 
“was first ignored, then violently and suqcessfully opposed, then 
conducted on a system now univ y admitted to be erroneous 
and finally placed on its present footing. By this final placing 
of ‘the eduéational system on its present footing Howell refers to 


_ the ideals and methods advocated in the Despátch of 1854 which 


practically dominated the situation till 1901-02. As compared 
to the controversies and. vacillations of the period Before 1854, 
the, achievements of; the new, educational system during the 
Vittorian Era were undoubtedly good. The indigenous system 
was dead no doubt ; but that bothered nobody and hardly any 
tears were wasted upon its disappearance. On the other hand, ` 
people could see a largê expansion of English schools and colleges ; 


‘the establishrgent of a fairly large network of primary schools 


which were quajitatively superior te, the indigenous schools ; the 
beginning. of an Indian press and a renaissance in Indian life ; 
the. birth of a mew literature in the modern Indian languages ; 
the slow but steady progress in such difficult aspects of the prob- 
lem as the education of women, of the *Harijans, and/of the 
aboriginal and hill tribes ; the entry of Muslims in the modern 
type of Schools. Even the Indian States had been,sfirred to 
activity and were generally following, although at a respectable 
distance, the lead given by British India. Official schools had , 
multiplied considerably but several times greater had been the 
increase in schools and colleges of the modern type conducted 
by Indians themselves. On the whole, therefore, both the officials 
and the people had good reasons to be proud of their work and 


to look to the past with a feeling of satisfaction and achievement ; 


and that is precisely what they generally did. | This does not 
es for complaint or sugges- 


of course mean that there were no caus! 
tions of reform. Both of these existed in plenty ; but the general 
feeling was that the principles and policies adopted so far were « 
broadly sound and all that was needed was merely a question 
of time and funds. Os 

. Little did the complacent officials or non-bfücials of this 


period realise that they were sitting on à volcano. Under the 


v j 
1 Selections from Educational Records, Vol. I, p. 2. 
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surfuce of general satisfaction and well-being, a regular storm had 
been brewing for some years past. Some officials and non- 
officials alike had begun to question the validity of policies which 
had been accepted as fundamental and worked upon with zest 
for more than half a, century; The officials were disturbed 
by the growing political unrest which they attributed exclusively 
to modern education ; Indians, on the other hand, were beginning 
to be worried by the slow progress of education and the manter 


in which India was losing her ground in the comity of nations. , 
Both sides desired a change—although for entirely different — 


reasons and in entirely different directions. So long as the 
status: quo was being maintained, however, criticism was less 
active. But as soon as Lord Curzon broached the question of 
educational reconstruction in 1901, all the underground differences 
of opinion came to the surface a storm of controversies burst 
forth with unprecedented violence resulting in titanic conflicts 
over certain educational issues. This struggle between the official 
and non-official view-pointsscontinued for nearly two decades 
and was only partially closed in 1921 with the transfer of control 
of education to elected Indian ministers. The shistory of this 
phase of the educational history of India, however, will be dealt 
with ithe next two chapters. 
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è CHAPTER SEVEN 
LORD CURZON, 
(1898-1905) 
‘i LI 


LI j 
1. General Features of the Period (1902-21). The period of 


,* about twenty years *between the appointment of the Indian 
Universities Commission in 1902 and the transfer of education 


to Indian control in 1921 forms the fourth period in the history 
of modern Indian education. As compared with the Victorian 
Era, it pfesents several distinctive features among which may be 
mentioned (a) larger finances, (b) the more active role assumed 
by the State in education, (c) vigorous attempts at qualitative 
improvement made in all types of educationab institutions, 
(d) unprecedented expansion in oat i all branches of education, 
and (e) the growtk of a militant nationalism among the people. 
Each of these features is so important and unique that it deserves 
some detailed e&amination. "b ! É 

(a) Larger Finances Available for Eduoation, : The Victorian 
Era, as we have seen, was a period of general finangial stringency. 
But between 1902 and 1921, education had the good fortune to 
obtain much larger finances«than it ever did in the earlié period. 
This was due to several reasons. Firstly, a good and stable 
system of financial relations between the Central and Provincial 
Governmentg existed throughout the period. This encouraged 
better collection of revenue'and greater vigilance in expenditure 
with the result that the resources of the Central and Provincial 
Governments improved considerably and enabled them to provide 
larger finances for education. Y 

The second source of additional finance was"that of Central 
Grants to Education. This was a; period of boom in world finance 
and India shared in the general prosperity. Trade and commerce 


. inoreased' considerably and led to a great increase in Central 
led to substantial surpluses, 


revenues—an event which, in its turn, 
in the central budgets. Between 1902 and 1921, there were only 


six'deficit yeafs (three of these, viz., 1918-19 to 1920-21, were the 
years immediately following the First World War when the 
"finarfces of Government were à little embarrassed) while in several 
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years, the surpluses Were very large. The Government of India 
allocated a part of these surpluses to the Provincial Governments 
for-expenditure on education. The earliest of these grants were 
sanctioned by Lord,Curzon and the policy was kept up by. his 
successors. Between 1902 and 1918-19, the grants amounted to 
about Rs. 500 lakhs non-recurring about Rs. 300 lakhs recurring. 
It would be-quite correct to say that such large Central Grants 
have been unknown in the history of Indian education, either 
before or since. These grants, more than any other single factor, 
were responsible for the great expansion and improvement of 
education that was now brought about; and it is these grants 
which distinguish this period so pleasantly from the earlier one 
of fiuancial stringency. j À 

The third reason forthe larger finances that became available 
for edücation during this period was an all round improvement in 
Provincial, local and private contributions to education. The 
finances of the Provincial Governments improved and hence 
they increased their contributions to education,; the local boards 
and inunicipalities also shared in the general prosperity and 


. assigned larger grants to education than before; the increase 


in'the number of students (coupled, in some cases, with increases 
in fee rates) brought in a much larger income from fees ;, and the 
general awakening among the people was responsible for increasing 
the receipts under the miscellaneous head endowments, donations, 
subscriptions, etc. ù à ; 

It will thus þe seen that this was a period when the total 
finance available for education increased very considerably. In 
round figures, the total expenditure o1: education from all sources, 
public or private, which was Rs. 401 lakhs only in 1901-02 
increased to Rs. 1,837 lakhs in 1921-22, 


(b) More Active Role of the State: Another distinctive fea- 
ture of this period was the more active role assumed by the State. 
Prior to 1902, as shown in Chapter V, the State played only a 


. minor role in education, the doctrine of State-withdrawal from 


direct educational enterprise held the field, and the State did . 
little more than pay grant-in-aid to private institutions and, in 
return, exercise some kind of a control over them. | This picture 
was entirely changed between 1902 and 1921. Under the lead 
given by Lord Curzon, the’ doctrine of State-withdrawal was 
officially abandoned and it was held to be the duty of the State 
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‘to maintain à few institutions of every type as models to private 

_ enterprise; the inspecting staff was strengthened and a vigilant 
poli¢y of inspection and supervision of private schoolg was adopted 
in lieu of the old policy of laissez-faire. “The details of this 
important change will be described in fater sections; but it is 
necessary to state here that, as a broad result of the new policy, 
the State began not only to play a more active role in education 
than it did in the past but also to claim the right to control private 
enterprise as rigidly ds possible. 

This change was due to several causes. The first was, as 
usual, the influence from England where the State had under the 
Balfour Act of 1902 begun to control private enterprise in elémen- 
tary education more thoroughly than in the past. Secondly, the 
attempts made in England at this time to improve the quality 
of education made thè Departmental Officials in India feel that 
they too should make similar attempts and control private enter- 
prise more stricly with a view to raising the standards. Thirdly, 
the growing political consciousness among the educated people 
made the British officials feel a little concerned. They had hoped 
that the men and women who came out of English schools and 
colleges would ever remain grateful and loyal to England for her 
setvicesto India. But what they now found was that the average 
educated man became a discontented critic of British mule. This 
is not what they had bargained for and many of them adopted 
a panicky attitude towards these results and began to assert that 
the whole scheme of English education in India was wrong 
and those who subscribed to this view argued that private 
schools, especially those under Indian managements, were breed- 
ing sedition, They suggested, therefore, that Government shoyld 
control them rigidly and improve their corporate discipline and 
the character of their students. f 


The desire for exercising greater control over private enter- 
prise and to provide a more active role to the State in education 
was, therefore, only partly educatiónal but mainly political. 
And for that very reason, it was vehemently opposed by «all 
sections of nationalist Indian opinion. They really wanted the 
right to cont#ol educational policies ; but if thi$ were not to be 
had, they preferred to have a more or less incipient Department 
to one that was extremely active. If one had to be ruled over 
by an alien, a hing log, they felt, was to be certainly preferred to 
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king stork. But the officials of this period tried to increase de- 
partmental control on the one hand and to make it more bureau- 
cratic and less amenable to Indian opinion on the other.’ As 
Shri. G. K. Gokhale put it, the official attempt to control private 
enterprise on the grourlds of efficiency and without taking the 
educated Indians into confidence was aimed at perpetuating the 
narrow, bigoted, and inexpansive rule of experts. A conflict thus 
ensued between Gcvernment and the educated public. Govern- 
ment claimed the right to control all education rigidly in the 
interests of che people and on grounds of efficiency. The Indian 


; public opinion, on the other hand, resisted the attempt at control 


on political grounds. It did not-object to the more active role 
demanded of the State. But it claimed that such a change in 
the vole of the State cannot be allowed unless and until the 
character of the State itself was changed fsom a bureaucracy to 
a democracy. ^As was only to be expected, the people ultimately 
won and in 1921, the control of the Education Départments in 
the Provinces was transferred to Indian ministers; and with 
this transfer, the long drawn out battle over the control issue 
lost its political character. 

(c) Efforts at Qualitative Improvements: Between 1854 and 
1902, the principal objective of educational policy had beon 
expansion rather than improvement. It is true that several 
reforms and improvements had been varried out in these years ; 
but they were always subordinate to the drive to increase the 


‘numbers and the assumption of official policy always was that 


some school was better than no school. But this outlook was 
entirely changed in the period 1902-21, the initiative in the matter 
again having been taken by Lord Curzon. It was now pointed 
out, on a survey of the educational results of the period between 
1854 and 1902 that, during those years, education had not 
materially advaaced in quantity but had definitely deteriorated 
in quality. It was this analysis of the ‘educational position that 


, made Curzon start a drive for qualitative reform. It is true that 


he did try to expand primary education. But even here he 
emphasized certain qualitative improvements and was not 
prepared to accept the principle of compulsory education which 
the Indian peoplé had begun to demand, At the secondary and 
collegiate stage, Indian opinion demanded the widest possible 
expansion on voluntary basis; but here Curzon definitely pre- 
ferred to curtail numbers and improve quality." On the whole, 
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therefore, the official view, as represented here by Lord Curzon, 
stood for quality rather than for quantity. ` 


(4) Unprecedented Expansion of Education: In§pite of this 
official predilection for quality, there wag an all found and un- 
precedented expansion of education in all branches between 
1901-08 and 1921-22. j y d 

* 


Progress of Education between 1901-02. añd 1921-22 


No. of Institutions. No. of Sfholars. 


„Type of Institution. |- 
e 


e 


1901-02. | *1921-22. | 1901-02. | 1921-22. 


l. Universities 2s 5 10 |Figures not/Figures not 
. available available 
. 
2. Arts Colleges, .. 145 165 17,651 45,418 
* 
3. Professional e e 
Colleges P 46 64 5,358 13,962 ! 
4. Secondary . 
Schools. . we 5,493 7,530 6,22,7608 | 11,00,803* 
e 
i 61,09,752 
5. Primary Schools 97,854 | 155,017 32,04,336 
6. Special Schools .. 1,084 3,344 36,380 RU DK 
————— s [pique 
Total for Recognised 
Institutions , +) } 04,027 166,130 38,86,493 73, 96,560 


, 
——— 


o 
7. Unrecognised e | 
"Institutions .. 45,081.| 16322 | 635407 | 422105 


————á-— 


* Grand Total .i'| 1,47,708 182,452 | 451,900 | 78,18,725 


N.B.—The figures of 1901-02 oi figures for Burma and some Indian States, while the figures of 
1921-22 are for British India only ive of Burma. 
P 


o This rapid expansion which originated under the, Viceroyalty 
of Lord Curzon, was due to several causes. The most important 
of these were the great social and political awakening that was 
now created ifthe country as a result of the struggle for freedom, 
and the large financial resources thet now became available for 
education. The improvement in quality was mainly an official 
achievement ; bút expansion was achieved by Indian enterprise, 
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sometimes with official support (particularly at the primary 
stage) but more often in defiance of their controls and even 


sabotage. 4 


(e) The Growth of a Militant Nationalism among the People : 
As shown in Chapter VI, the spirit of nationalism was slowly 
owing between 1885 and 1902 under a surface of general loyalty 
to British Rule and was about to burst into a storm at the close 
of the nineteentl? century. The Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon 
provided the immediate cause for this outburst. With all his 
great inteliéctual powers, infinite capacity for work, strong sense 
of duty, intense desire to serve the people of India and magnificent 
achievements in almost all fields of administration, Curzon 
nevertheless blundered into wounding the educated intelligentsia 
beyond hope of reconciliation. The reasons are not far.to seek. 
He had a bad satirical vein and often spoke and wrote in a way 
that hurt thé susceptibilities of people. For instance, he ad- 
vocated the introduction of»kindergarten methods and object 
lessons in primary schools as specially calculatéd ‘to correct some 
ofthe inherent defects of the Indian intellect V 1 In hisConvocation 
Addresses at the Calcutta University, 1902 and 1905, he made 
several such offending remarks of which the following is a brief 
but typical example :— k ? 


I hope] am making no false or arrogant claim when I say that the highest 
ideal of truth is to a large extent a Western conception. Ido not thereby mean 
to claim that Europeans are universally or even generally truthful, still less do 
Imean that Asiatics deliberately or habitually deviate from the truth. The one 
proposition would be absurd, and the other insulting., But undoubtedly truth 
took a high place in the moral codes of the West before it had been similarly 
honoured in the East, where craftiness and diplomatic wile have always been 
held in much repute. We may prove it by the common innuendo that“lurks 
in the words “ Oriental diplomacy,” by which is meant something rather tortuous 
and hypersubtle. The same may be seen in Oriental literature. In your epics 
truth will often be extolled as a virtue; but quite as often it is attended with 


some qualification, and very often praise is given to successful deception practised 
with honest aim? 


Remarks such as these which were derogatory to the nation 
as a whole could not be taken lying down and the intelligentsia 
protested. “These protests made Curzon angry because he never 
really learnt to understand or tolerate opposition and he came 
out with still»more sarcastic remarks which made the position 
worse than before. And so the battle went on till the educated 

D 


b) 
1 Government Resolution on Educational Policy (1904, para.20.. 7 


3 Lord Curzon in India, Vol. II, p. 222, 2 
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e 
classes of the country became irreconcilably opposed to him 
and developed a spirit of nationalism which militated against 
the British Rule itself. E f 

It should not be supposed that the ¢pnflict bétween ‘Curzon 
and the intelligentsia arose out of à wordy warfare only. The 
real isgue at stake went far deeper. Curzon represented, not ' 
himself, but the whole bureaucracy that ruled India in the name 


_ of Parliament. It was, therefore, really a cohflict between the 


British bureaucracy on the one hand and the educated Indian 
intelligentsia on the other, that was being staged now through 
all the controversies that arose over official policies. Both the 
sides knew that the battle would ultimately be decided by the 
ignorant, illiterate and dumb millions of India. The educated 
Indians claimed that they stood for and spoke in the name of 
these voiceless millions® Curzon denied this claim, and asserted that 
it was not the, Indian intelligentsia but the British bureaucracy 
that spoke for the masses. He sirfcerely believed that the desti- 
nies of the Indian masses were entrusted by Providence to Bgitish 
hands and that British officials must continue to work in India for 
the good of the masses, almost for eternity. Healso claimed (perhaps 
quite honestly according to his convictions) to have administered 
InBia fof and in the interests of these masses. «The educated 
Indians, of course, regarded this claim as most fantastic and 
they naturally repudiated*this Curzonian assumption. They 
claimed that they alone had the right to speak for the Indian $ 
masses. But Curzon just pooh-poohed them. Speaking to 
graduåtes who might become journalists, he said :— 


Remember, when you use the editorial ‘ we,’ that ' we’ is, after all guy : 
‘I’, and that the individual“ I’ is only one among three hundred millions: 


He ridiculed journalists and policitians as persons who ate 
incapable of action and who only talk and pass resolutions, and 
branded his educated adversaries as hunters of pésts or seats on 


'. Councils and took pride in the fact that he saw no reason to satisfy 


their demands. On the whole, it may be said that, in the India 


of Lord Curzon's conception, ` M 
there was no'room for an Indian Intelligentsia aspiring to lead and spe&k 
for the masses ; and in so far as the Indian educated classes claimell to be the 
Prophets of what they themselves spoke of as “ the new Natigrfalism which me 
stirring in the land, he simply brushed them aside, The India which he picture 

to himself was a land of vast spaces peopled by a patient and primitive peasantry, 
content to raise their crops and rear their cattle and to leave all other things to 


e 
1 Lord Curson in India, Vol. II, p.218. , 
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the superior and, on the whole, beneficent Power to whom chance or Providence 
had entrusted them? ; 
x It is no, wonder that Curzon was not only the ablést but also 
; the most-haled Viceroy that ever came to India. : 

We have dealt with these ‘political developments a little in 
detail because they throw interesting light on some points in 
sducational history. Firstly, they show why even thé good 
measures of Curzqn were misunderstood and therefore attacked 

ney by his contemporaries. These political eontroversies were in- 
evitably cezried into the educational field and officials and. non- 
officials fought over questions of primary or higher education in 
more or less the same way in which they came into conflict over 
political issues. Secondly, they show why Curzon failed in his 
principal objective in India. He came to this country to 
strengthen the British Empire and even to make India a base 
for a furtheredevelopment of the Empire in Asia. But as the 
tragedy of history would have it, his utterances arid actions gave 
immediate rise to a militant nationalism ; the Indian National 

>  Congtess became stronger than ever and under the leadership 
of persons like Dadabhai Naoroji, Tilak, C. R. Das, the Ali 
brothers, Gokhale, aņd Annie Besant, carried on a national 
struggle that soón became irresistible. Consequently, history 
will describe Curzon as the Viceroy. who made the biggest con- 
tributioztto the weakening of the British rule in India. Thirdly, 
this new militant nationalism created a new attitude among the 

» people towards several educational problems. For instance, 
it demanded early Indianisation of the Education Department ; 
adoption of Indian Languages as media of instruction; the 
teaching of history from the Indian view-point as against that 
of the imperialist power; the development of a feeling of 
patriotism among the students of schools and colleges ; and so 
on. These will be dealt with in detail in the next chapter under 
national education; it is enough to state here that the demand 
for national education, which arose.in this period was the result 
of a revolt against the intellectual domination of the West just 
as the new militant nationalism symbolised a revolt against 
the politital power of Britain in India. Lastly, another historical 
tragedy is alsésrevealed here. It was the British bureaucracy 
that had invented the Downward Filtration Theory and talked 
of creating a class of educated Indians who would act as 


> 
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intermediaries between them and the people and who would, in 
their turn, educate the masses. Though the theory was long in 
taking action, by 1902, sucha class had been created gnd had begun * 
to teach the masses. But it was exactly at thig/juncture that 

the bureaucracy became suddenly jealous, denied the representa- 

tive character of this educated class and tried to throw, it out 

by seeming directly to educate the masses and claiming thtir 
leadership. It is true that the bourgeois middle class who formed — , 
the bulk of the educated Indian intelligentsia of this period had «= 
no really solid claims to represent the masses; but they certainly 
had a better claim to do so than the British bureaucrats ; and , 
náturally they won. c nd 


2. Issues in Educational Controversies. This political ' . 
conflict had its educational implications as well. Curzon and his ' 
successors believed tflat what Indian education needed most was 
qualitative reform. Their view may be briefly stated as follows ;— 

(a) The recommendations “of the Indian Education Com- à; 
mission had outlived their utility. They were designed . 
prifnarily to secure expansion of education through 
private effort and that object had already been 

« Secured. E 

(b) The policy of laissez faire to private enterprise, which 

.^ was recommended by the Commission afr adopted 
by the Education Departments in later years, had 
brought in various evils ; for instance, most of the 
institutions conducted by private agencies were in- 
efficient, poorly staffed, and poorly equipped and. were 
more in the nature of coaching institutions for examina- 
tions than educational centres in the proper sense of 

the word. : M 

(c) The only remedy for these evils was to ;replace the 
policy of laissez faire and expansion by one of control 
and improvement. ALT. ih 

» (d) The recommendation of fie Commission, that Govern- 

ment should withdraw from direct educational enter- 
" prise was suicidal. Fortunately, it had fever been 

f ` a€ted upon and time had come when it must be offi- 

cially abandoned. On the other hand, it was thé duty 

«of Government to maintain some institutions as models c 

_to private enterprise. 
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".(e) As Indians can never have the same efficiency as 
Englishmen, all superior posts in the. Education De- 
peytment must continue to be held by the British 

ip. 
» 
(f) Education in ‘secoridary schools and colleges was being 
` infected by politics and standards of discipline. were 
lowered. Politics must, therefore; be eompletely 
excluded from the schools. - 


(g) The standard of English should be raised still further. 


On the other hand, Gokhale (and those who followed him) 
believed that the most crying need of India was quantitative 
advance. The view of this school of thought may be summarised 
as follows :— 


(a) Indians challenged the wisdom o? the policy which put 
quality first and quantity next. They, pointed out 
that this policy might suit England Where expansion 

>o 0f education was already complete, “but that it had 
no place in India where expansion had not even begun 
A in right Earned. 


(b) The offitial desire to control and improve secondary 
and 'collegiate education was asctibed to political 
»«motives and it was said that the real motive was not 
the improvement of educational standards, but the 
sabotaging of the development of national feeling in 
the minds of educated Indians. 


2 

.(c) The official attempt to expand primary education was 
generally appreciated, but it was felt that the rate 

. of expansion visualised by the Education Departments 
was quite out of proportion to the needs of the situa: 
tion. ^Tt was held that there must be a still greater 
expansion of secondary and collegiate education ; and 
that in primary education, the principle of compulsion 


must be accepted. : e 
(d) Complete and speedy Indianisation of the Education 
Department was demanded. 


> (e) Education, to be worthy of its name, Hiat develop 


love for the mother-country and no loyalty to British 
Rule. 
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(f) Nationalist sentiment also revolted against the ex- 
aggerated importance attached to English and claimed 
$ that the modern Indian languages should: be adopted 
as media of instruction, P d 
It is obvious that the difference$of opinion were fundamental 
and a gonflict was inevitable. Had Lord Curzon and his advisers 
mede an a£tempt,to appreciate the Indian point of view and fo 
meet it half-way, the history of education ire India would have 


' taken an entirely different turn. Lord Curzon, however, pushed 


forward his favourite plan of reform and thereby greatly alienated 
Indian public opinion. His policy was kept up by: his successors 
as ‘well, 8o that a conflict between the official and non-official 
points of view dominated the history of education during the 
period as a whole. The'continuous and mostly fruitless struggles 
over several issues witimately led Indians to think that real 
improvement in education was impossible unless*they obtained 
the right to Control educational policies. This feeling gathered 
strength as time passed, until it resulted ultimately in the transfer 
of the Education Department to Indian Ministers under the 
Government of India Act, 1919. s 

, 9. The Indian Universities CommiSsion (1902). Curzon 
accorded tlie top priority in his programme to urtiversity reform 
because, according to him, the most strenuous efforts were needed 
atthatstage. It wasto hélp him in this task that he appointed, 


a 


on 27th January 1902, a Commission to inquire into the condition 2 


and prospects of the universities established in British India and 
to consider and report upon proposals for improving their consti- 
tution and working. The Commission submitted its report in 
the same year—a rather lengthy and highly technical document 
which does not require a detailed analysis and examination in 
this book. It will be sufficient for our purpose to note the 
following special features of this report :— i 

(a) The Commission adopted the model of the London 
University as modifed by the Act «of 1898. As the Calcutta 

LJ 


teachers must alwàys be intimately associated with the government of the 


c 
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university. The fourth was the contention that the supreme governing body of 
the university—called, in London as in India, the Senate—ought not to be too 
large. Thus once again, as so offen before, educational controversy in England 
had its echo ig India? 


(b) Just ys the Commission of 1882 was precluded from 
reporting on university refórm this Commission was precluded 
from reporting on secondary education. The result was equally 
uhhappy and the Commission could not deal with the problem 
as a whole. » ; ^ 


(c) The. fundamental problems before the Commission were 
„two :— 
(i) to determine the type of university organisation that 
T Should be ultimately developed in India; and 


_ (ii) to propose such transitional sarrangements as would 
enable the country to reach thjs predetermined goal 
in the shortest possible time, 

It is to be regretted, howeyer, that the Report ĝf the Commis- 
sion did not discuss these fundamental questions?and, therefore, 
the Att of 1904 did not aim at the fundamental reconstruction of the 
Indian University system. It only proposed d^ rehabilitation 
arid strengthening of, the then existing system of affiliating 

ini 


universities. D » 


(2) It would be recalled that affiliating universities were set | 


up in Intifa in 1857 just one year before affiliation, as the basis 
, of university organization, was abandoned in London. A similar 
»tragedy took place in 1902 also. The report of the Indian Uni- 
versitiés Commission submitted in 1902 does not ,contain, as 


. pointed out above, any discussion of the fundamental problems of - 


university organization, presumably because they were not being 
then discussed in England. In the very next year, however, 
the disruption in the federal Victoria University of Northern 
England was fcllowed by a great discussion of the principles of 
university administration and led to the abandoning of the federal 
type of universities. Perhaps India would have profited more 
had the Commission sat in 1907 instead of in 1902. ° c 
» (ë). The recommendations of the Commission refer mainly 
to the following five topics :— = 
(i) The reorganization of university government. T) i 
(i5) A much more strict and systematic supervision of the colleges by the 
University, and the imposition of more exacting conditions of affiliation. 


* 


» A) 
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(iii) A much closer attention to the conditions under which students live and 
work, 


(iv) The assumption of teaching functions by the University, within defined — , 


limits. 
(v) Substantial changes in curticula, and in a HM fof examination. 
The third and the fifth of thee groups of recommendations 
were, necessarily left to be dealt with in detailed regulations to 
ke framed by the reorganized universities. But the first, second 


and fourth groups of recommendations were embodied later in. e 


P 


the Indian Universities Act, 1904, to which we shall now turn. 
© 


4. 'The Indian Universities Act, 1904. The first important. 


* change proposed by the Act was the enlargement of the functions 


ofa University. Section 3 of the 1904 Act provided that" 


the University shall be amd shall be deemed to have been incorporated for 
the purpose (among others) of making provision for the instruction of students, 
with power to appoint Ufiiversity Professors and Lecturers, to hold and manage 
educational endowments, to erect, equip and maintain University libraries, 
laboratories arfd museums, to make regulations relating to the residence and 
conduct of studegtg. and to do all acts, consistent with the Act of Incorporation 
and this Act, which tend to the promotion of study and research. e 


The second important change proposed by the Act aimed ' 


at making the university senates of a manageable size. «The: 
Acts of Incorporation provided that Felfows of Universities were 
fo be appointed by Government for life and did not lay down 
any upper limit to the number of Senators. Durigg the fifty 
years that followed, Government did not always exercise this 
power of appointment in the best interests of the University 
with the result that the Senates became extremely uaavieldy* 
The Indian Universities Act, 1904, proposed, therefore, that the 


number of Fellows, of a University shall not be less than fifty nor — 


more than a hundred and that a Fellow should hold office for, five 


years only instead of for life. 4 


' The third change made by the Act was do introduce the 
principle of election. The Act of 1904 required that twenty 
Fellows should be elected at the three older Universities and 


; fifteen at the other two. 


The fourth change introduced by the Act was to give a statu- 
tory recognition to syndicates and also to give dn adequate 
representation to university teachers on the syndicates concerned. 

The fifth change introduced by the Act was to provide Stricter 
conditions for the affiliation of colleges to a university and to 
provide that all affiliated colleges should be periodically inspected | 
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by the Syndicate in order to see that a proper standard of efficiency 
is being maintained. Affiliation and disaffiliation of colleges 
now required, the approval of Government. : 

The sixth € introduced by the Act was to vest in Govern- 
ment certain powers regarding the regulations to be framed by 
the Senate. Under the Acts of Incorporation, the sole authority 
fof making regulations was the Senate and Government had only 
the power to veto inasmuch as all regulations had to obtain the 
approval of Government. The Indian Universities Act of 1904 
provided that while approving the regulations framed by the 
Senate, Government may make such additions and alterations 
as may be necessary and even frame regulations itself should the 
Senate fail to do so within a specified period. 


Lastly, the Act empowered the Governor-General-in-Council 
to define the territorial limits of the universities. This point 
was left moot in the Acts of 1857 with the resultthat certain 
anomalies crept in later on. For instance, some,colleges were 
affiliated to two universities ; some others were situated in the 

- jurisdiction of one university but affiliated to another ; and so on. 
: Section 27 of the Act, therefore, laid down that “ the Governor- 
General-in-Council may, by general or special order, define the 
territorial limits within which, and specify the colleges in respect 
of which, any powers conferred by or under the Act of Incorpora- 
tion or this Act shall be exercised". ` 


, _ 5. Indian Reactions to the Universities Act, 1904. The 
Indiarpublic opinion violently opposed this Act, not because 
Indians were opposed to the idea of Uaiversity reform as such, 
but because, with the background of distrust and uneasiness 
which was characteristic of this period, the proposals of Govern- 


ment were wrongly interpreted. It was believed that, under the. 


pretext of reforms, Government was really trying to vest all 
power in the hands of European educationists, i.e. the European 
professors in Government and Missionary colleges—with a view 
to sabotaging the development of Indian private enterprise in 
the field of higher education. The Indian opposition to the 
Universities? Act of 1904 centered chiefly round five issues :— 


Firstly, it was felt that the provisions which enabled the 
Univeisity to assume teaching functions would remain a dead- 
letter, as they had remained in the case of Allahabad, because the 
Act made no provision for financial assistance to Universities. 


) 
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Secondly, Indian opinion welcomed the principle of election 
introduced by the Bill but pointed out that the seats thrown open 
to élection were very few and that the Act failed 4o provide for 
election by professors who were just the class of gi who had 
more immediate interest than ‘any othér in thé deliberations of 
the University. 1 
«  Thirély, while Indian opinion was not opposed to the idea 
of restricting the total number of Fellows inta University, a fear 
was expressed that the small numbers fixed by the Act—evidently 
inspired by the model of the reconstituted London‘ University— 
were really intended to create a majority for Europeans in the * 
constitution of Indian Universities. E 

Fourthly, the stricter provisions for affiliation of colleges 
were also strongly opposed. This was due to the fear that they 
were intended chiefly to embarrass Indian private effort in the 
field of education—a fear that was all the more strengthened by 
the idea that the reorganized university bodies will mostly consist 
of Europeans. F e 

But the greatest opposition of all was directed against those 
aspects of the Act which gave more powers to Government inthe 
administration of universities. These inchided the power to 
nominate most of the Fellows, the power to reqtiire approval for 
affiliation or disaffiliation of colleges, the power to aler, or even 
to frame regulations, etc." It was argued and quite rightly that 
under the new Act, the universities became practically a Depart- 
ment of the state. sf 


. 6. Achievement of the Indian Universities Act of 1904. In 
the heat of bitter controversy about'university reform that raged 
between the years 1902 and 1905, the importance of the Indian 
Universities Act of 1904 was greatly exaggerated by Government , 
spokesmen. who looked upon it as a panacea for all the ills of 
collegiate education while Indian public opinion misunderstood 
the Act and condemned it unequivocally as a retrograde measure. | 
But the Act was neither one nor thé other ; and at this distance 
of time, it is possible to view dispassionately its achievements 
and failures. - í : iy 

- The analysis of the Act given in an earlief section will show 
that it was primarily an administrative measure. Its avowed 
aim was to make the administration of universities more efficient 
than it had been hitherto and it must be admitted that it 
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succeeded. considerably in this. The Senates of the reorganized 
universities were more manageable and efficient than earlier ones ; 
and as the nqminations made by Government belied the fears of 
the Indian pu&lic it was soon admitted on all hands that the Act 
had, on the whole, raised thestone of University administration. 


$ Secondly; the stricter conditions of affiliation and the arrange- 
ménts for periodical inspection made it difficult-for new colleges 
to spring into existence and even led to the elimination of a 
number of weak institutions. It is, however, à significant fact 
that the growth of Indian private enterprise in the field of 
^ collegiate education was not affected adversely by the Indian 
| Universities Act of 1904. If anything, the growth of colleges 
conducted by Indians was far more rapid after 1904 than before 
it. The fears of the opponents of the Act, therefore, proved to 
be groundless to a considerable extent. Or? the other hand, the 
hopes entertained by the framers of the Act that the,strict condi- 
tions of affiliation would lead to an improvement, in collegiate 
instruction were largely fulfilled. It is, of course, true that it 
was not the conditións, by themselves, that led tothe improve- 
ment. Large increase in fee-receipts owing to the rise in the 
number of students, coupled with the prescription of higher rates 
of fees, liberal grants-in-aid from Government, and considerable 
endowments from people were also the factors that materially 
contributed to this end. All the same} the salutary effect of the 
Act in initiating, maintaining or accelerating this upward trend 
tn efficiency cannot be overlooked or underestimated. 


Thirdly, the Act made the Gavernment of India sánction the 
first grants to Indian universities. Prior to 1904, Government 
did not give any grants-in-aid to any university except the Punjab 
which received an annual grant of about Rs. 30,000 because, it 
‘conducted the Oriental and Law Colleges, No grant was also 
felt to be necessary as the only items of expenditure in a university 
were a small office establishment and examinations. No money 
"was spent even on the payment of travelling expenses of the 
Fellows who were expected to attend the meetings at their own 
cost. The total expenditure of a university, therefore, was easily 
met from the examination fees and often a surplus was left over. 


Circumstances were changed iby the Act of 1904. Meetings 
of the Senate and of the Syndicate were now more frequently 
held; the inspections of affiliated colleges nad to be regularly 
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carried out ; additional staff had to be entertained to cope with 
the heavy routine work created by the Act and the regulations ; 
and Above’all, something had to be done by way of implementing 
the hopes that were created by Section 3 of ñe Act.» All 
this meant additional expendithres—a tircumstance to which 
attention had already been, drawn by Gokhale in his speeches 
on, the Bil]. The Government of India announced, therefor, 
that they would make a grant of Rs. 5,00,000,a year for 5 years, 
for the improvement’ of collegiate education and universities. 
The first grant was sanctioned in 1904-05 and of the total amount 


of Rs. 25 lakhs so given, Rs. 115 lakhs were allotted to universities , 


for'administration, inspection, «travelling charges, the purchase 
of land and erection of buildings, and Rs. 13] lakhs were given 
to Provincial Governments for improvement of colleges. Al- 
though the grant of Rs. 5,00,000 a year was originally meant for 
five years only, it was later made a permanent recurring grant 
and a sum of'Rs. 1,35,000 out of,it was assigned for university 
education and theremainder was assigned to collegiate education. 
This was but the beginning of a movement which has continued. 
‘ever since and ‘heedless to say, the system of Government grants 
to universities which was started by Lerd Curzon in 1904-05 
has ledeultimately to considerable improvement in higher 
education. 

These three were the main achievements of the Ket which 
are beyond all controversy. But in so far as the two sides to the 


conflict over the Indian Universities Act, 1904, were concerned. 


both have been proved to be wrong to some extent by the in- 
exorable logic of history." The Indians who opposed the Act 
under certain apprehensions found that their fears were liars ; 
that the Act did not sabotage Indian private enterprise ; that 


it did not throw the monopoly of Indian education in European - 


hands any more than what they already had ; that some addi- 
tional funds did come in to the universities so that the Act was 


not, after all, all control and no funds. This was, however, 2 ,, 


pleasant disillusionment. Lord Curzon, on the other hand, must 
have felt very sad that his hopes were dupes and that a measure 


_ which he planned with such zest and carried through in! the midst 


of such a stofin, should fail him in most respects: He did indeed. 
succeed in his plan of control and the Act created, irf the 
words of the Sadler Commission, the most completely governmental: 
universities in the world. i 
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7. Curzon's Reforms in Collegiate Education. Asa corollary 
to the reforms introduced in the ‘universities, Government had 
to undertake reforms in collegiate education as well. Larger 
financial assiitance had to be given to private colleges in order 
to enable them to come to £he'higher standard expected under 
the new university regulations and better provision had to be 
midde for libraries, hostels and laboratories. Lord Curzon, 
therefore, assigned, as already stated, a sum "of Rs. 131 lakhs 
to collegiate education as additional grants-ih-aid between 1904-05 
and 1908-00. The grant was divided amongst the provinces 

, upon principles which took into account their population and the 
numbers of students in Arts college under private management: 
As in the case of the universities, these grants to Collegiate 
education also materially assisted in improving the efficiency of 
colleges in general and in particular, in making better provision 
of hostels andthe teaching of sciences. 


8. Lord Carn's Policy in Secondary Education. By 
1902, the problem of secondary education presented several 
features which were also common to that, of collegiate 
education. In both, a large and a rapid expansión had been 
achieved between 1882'and 1902 ; private institutions conducted 
by Indians forraed the largest single group in both the fields ; and 
just as tbere existed a number of colleges which depended mostly 
on fees and throve rather as coachinp institutions than as centres 
of learning, there were a number of secondary schools whose 

efficiency was far from satisfactory. It was, therefore, natural 
that Lord Curzon should adopt the,same policy in secondary 
education as he had previously adopted in the field of 
collegiate education under the Indian Universities Act of 
1904. 

This new policy in secondary education which was put in 
practice during the years 1904-08 has been categorically stated 
in the Government Resolution on Educational Policy issued 

> in 1904. It is necessary to analyse it fully and contrast it withthe 
policy recommended by the Indian Education Commission in 
order to understand the events of this period in their proper 
perspective. LS 


9. Control of Private Enterprise. The new policy. in 
secondary education had two important aspects—control and 
improvement. With regard to the first of these, it may be stated 
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that Government tried to control private enterprise jn a 
number of ways, the most important of which “are noticed 
below :—' ' 

(a) Recognition by the Department: E had tf the opinion 
of the Indian Education Commissiorfthat the Departments should 
only prescribe the conditions on which grant-in-aid would be 
paid to private schools and that managers who did not ask for 
aid (or did not obtain it) should be left free to develop their 
schools along their Own lines. Between 1882 and 1902, there- 
fore, the Departments laid down fairly comprehensive codes for 
the guidance of aided institutions, but did not make any serious 
attempt to regulate unaided schools. This view was given up 
and it was now argued that Government ought to control all 
private secondary schéols, whether aided or unaided. The 
Government Resolutiomof 1904 explains this policy in the following 
words :— 5i 

* 


Whether these schools are managed by public authority or by private persons, 
and whether they réteived aid from public funds or not, the Government is 
bound in the interests of the community to see that the education provided in 
them is sound. I‘must, for example, satisfy itself in each case that a secondary 


"school is actually wanted ; that its financial stability is assured ; that its managing 


body, where there is one, is properly constituted that it teaches the proper 
subjects ap to a proper standard ; that due provision has been made for the 
instruction, health, recreation, and discipline of the pupils ; that the teachers are 
suitable as regards character, number, and qualifications ; and that the fees to 
be paid will not involve such competition with any existing schools will be unfair 
and injurious to the interests of education. Such are the conditions upon which 


alone schools should be eligible to receive grants-in-aid or to send up pupils to 
schalesehips? 


compete for, or receive pupils in enjoyment of, Government 7 
and schools complying with them will be ranked as ‘ recognised ' schools. 

A comparison of the above conditions of recognition 
with Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act of 1904 
will show that they are practically the same as the 
conditions prescribed for the affiliation of colleges. These 
conditions were soon incorporated in the Provincial Codes of 
grant-in-aid, and since 1904, the Departments began to prescribe 
the conditions of recognition and not,of grant 
thé practice in the past. í X 

(b) Recognition by the Universities: In addition to the 
recognition granted by the Department, secondary schools had 
to obtain recognition from a University if they desired to present 
pupils at. the Matriculation examination conducted by that 
University. This could have been a great weapon of control ; but 


-in-aid as had been : 


> 
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prior to 1904, it had little or no value in practice. The regulations 
on the subject were generally defective ; and even such regulations 
as existed were often loosely administered ; the Universities had 
no agency {Ux the inspection of schools, and consequently had 
to depend on the inforniation supplied by the schools themselves ; 
and as the University and the Department worked independently 
of each other in matters of recognition, a,conflict was rot 
infrequent. Unde: the Indian Universities Act of 1904, however, 
regulations were framed by all universities for the recognition of 
Schools. Tiese regulations laid down the conditions which must 
be fulfilled by a recognised secondary school and closed the back- 
door, by forbidding admission to:the Matriculation of candidates 
from unrecognised schools. Similarly, regulations were also 
framed with a view to minimising tile conflict between the 
Department and the University. E 


(c) Privileges of Recognition and Enforcement, of Conditions 
of Recognition: As is quite Well known, the mere prescription 
of conditions for recognition will hardly serve any purpose unless 
the privileges attached to recognition are so impor$ant as to make 
the schools desire it and unless an adequate machinery is created 
to enforce the conditions of recognition. Recognition by the 
University entitled a school to send pupils to the Matriculatión. 
Similarly; it was now laid down that recognition from the De- 
partment will entitle a school to—(i)' receive a grant-in-aid from 
Government ; (ii) send up pupils for Government examinations 

“or er, the entrance examinations of Government Technical 
schools; and (iii) receive pupils holding Government scholarships. 
In order to encourage schools to seek for recognition by 
the Department and to enable them to come up to the higher 
Standards that were now prescribed, Government decided to 
increase the grant-in-aid to private schools. Government ‘also 


strengthened the inspecting staff for enforcing the conditions of 
recognition. 


(d) Prohibition of Transfers from Unrecognised' to Recognised 
Schools: A careful analysis of the privileges of recognition will 
show that schools would value departmental recognition for 
purposes of grarts and university recognition for purposes of the 
Matriculation. But both these inducements would have had 
no effect on schools which did not receive, or hope for, a grant- 
in-aid (and hence did not mind recognition by the Department 
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. 
being refused or withdrawn) or which did not teach up to the 
Matriculatjon (and hence did not come under the control of the 
University. As the number of such schogls wasjiairly large, 
a method had to be devised fog bringing them Zinder control. 
This was done by prohibiting sot dan of pupils from 
unrecognised to recognised schools. As the Directer of Public 
Instructiong Madras, observed :— 

The rule was quite effective for the purpose ; it close to the pupils of the 


* unrecognised schools admission to a recognised school and consequently to the 


Matriculation and Upper Secondary Examination, and under present conditions 
no secondary school which does not lead to one or other of these examinations 
can hope to succeed,4 $ 
s Unrecognised secondary schools could not have hoped to 
thrive, or even exist for long, in the face of this disability. Under 
the new system, recognition ceased to be a mere advantage ; it 
became a condition of*existence and enabled the Department to 
bring almost all the secondary schools under its e ective control 
and supervision, | " $ 
This new policy. of control by the Department and Univêrsity 
was criticized by Indian public opinion in much the same way 
in which the provisions of the Indian Universities Act were 
opposed. It was argued, for instance, that’ the attempt of 
Government to control privatë secondary schooló was political 
in origin and was really intended to curb the growth of-national 
feeling and private Indian enterprise. The political aspect of 


the problem need not be considered here. But even from the 


educational point of view, it would be difficult to justify ‘ie iew 
policy in its*entirety. It is, of course, true that the old policy 
of laissez faire had outlived its utility, that it had often de- 
generatéd into licence, and that a more rigid control of private 
enterprise was generally needed. But all the same, the new 


` policy swung the pendulum far too much to'the other side, Con- 


trol is necessary, and, within limits, highly beneficial. But it 
can be easily exercised in excess and can thus lead to a rigid, 
mechanical, and uniform system. Tiris development was often 
noficeable in’ subsequent years and although, in certain cases, 
it may have arisen from other causes—such as lack of enterprise 
or initiative op the part of private entrepreneurs ef lack of funds, 
—it could be traced largely to the rigid grant-in-aid codes of*this 
period and their administration. : 


e 
1 Quinguennial Review of the Progress of Education in India, 1902-07, Vol. I, p. 71 
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The second object of Lord Curzon’s policy in secondary 
education was to improve the quality of instruction. , With this 
end in view; he adopted the following measures :— 

(a) Live grants were sanctioned to Provincial Govern- 
ments in order to tmprove the efficiency of Government 
schools, so that they could serve as models to private 
enterprise. The additional amount, thus made avail- 
- able was utilised in erecting buildings and hostels, 
improving the salaries of the staff'and in purchasing ` 
necessary equipment, etc. 

(b) Large funds were also sanctioned for increasing the 
grants-in-aid to private schools so as to enable them to 
come up to the standard of Government institutions. 

(c) The necessity of training secondary teachers was 
emphasised and an impetus wa’ given to the starting 
of new institutions for the purpose. 5 

(d) Another, and a more vigorous, attempt was made to 

e modify the curricula of the S, L. C. Examinations with 
a view to making them more useful ard practical. 

(e) It was recgmmended that the mother-tongue of the 
pupil Should be invariably used as the medium. of 
instruction at the'middle stage. An attempt should 

? also be made at this stage to give the pupil a better 
mastery over the English language than had been 

possible hitherto, so that he could make better progress . 

in the High School stage, where Sym was the - 

medium of instruction. o D 

(f) The inspectorate. was greatly strengthened, paid better 

kN and made more efficient so as to be able to exercise a. — 
rigorous control over secondary schools. 
. This policy was'continued and developed more fully after 

Curzon. We shall, therefore, examine it in greater detail in the 

next chapter. 


10. Lord Curzon's Lead in Primary Education. Turning 3 
to the field of primary education, we find that Curzon’s policy | 
was slightly different. In higher education, he emphasized 
quality as against quantity. But in primary education-he empha- 
sized expansion side by side with improvement. On the first of 
these issues, he held the view (a) that the need for expansion of 
primary education was greater then than at any time in the past;. 
) 
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(b) that the expansion of primary education had always Seen 

slow and that, if anything, the pace of expansion had become 

slower stilt since 1882; and (c) that the principal cause of the 

slow progress of primary education was the inadequacy of grants 

from Government funds, He, thereforeg sanctiqged large non- 

recurring grants to primary education in order to counteract 

the effects of plague and famine which affected most*parts of the 

country toWards fhe close of the nineteenth century. But what 

. is even amore important, he assigned large recurring grants to „ê 
primary education which enabled the Provincial Governments to 
raise the rate of grant-in-aid to Local Boards and Municipalities 
from one-third to one-half of total expenditure and to pay better 
grants te private primary schools. This liberal policy at ®nce 
led to a large increase jn the number of primary schools and 
pupils. The following statistics. compare the enrolment in 
primary schools for the years 1881-82, 1901-02 apd 1911-12 :— 


* 


f881-82. 1911-12. 
7 c d 
1. Number of ised primary 
schools nee d . 82,916 93,604 1,18,262 
20,61,541 830,76,671 48,006,736 


2. Number of scholars in above 
L] LN 
N.B.—Figures of all years include some Indian States and exclude Burma. The year 1911-12 is 
taken because the full effect of Curzon's policy was noticeable only by this time. 


It will be seen that thé increase in the enrolment of primary 
schools in the ten years from 1901-02 to 1911-12 was nearly twice 
the increase in the enrolment during the twenty years following” 
the report of the Indian Egucation Commission. 

But wedded as he was to the doctrine of improvement, 
Curzon could not rest satisfied with mere increase in numbers. 
With a view to improving the quality of primary education, there- 
fore, he recommended the following measures 77 

(a) Training of Primary Teachers: Curzon emphasized the 
necessity of providing a larger number of training institutions 
for primary teachers, particularly in Bengal, where the percentage * 
offtrained teachers was low. He also directed thmt, as a tule, 
the total period of training should not be less than ¢wo years. 
But by far his greatest contribution to the ‘subject was to em- 
phasize the training of rural ir teachers in elementary.agri- 
culture which he desired to be taught in all rural primary schools à 
which were mostly attended by the children of agriculturists. 


t 3 
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xb) Revision of Curricula : Curzon emphasized the necessity 
of imparting a liberal education in primary schools which would 
go as much beyond the 3 R's as possible. He was not at all in 
favour of a,move to simplify the curriculum which had been 
recommended \py the jndian Education Commission. On the 
other hand, he desired an enrichment of the curriculum. Refer- 
ence has already been made to his desire to include agriculture 
as a subject of study in primary schools, particularly in those 


situated in rural areas. Moreover, he desired that the.teaching . 


of object lessons and the adoption of Kindergarten methods 
should become more common, especially where competent 
teachers were available, “as calculated to correct some of the 
inherent defects of the Indian intellect, to discourage -xclusive 
reliance on the memory, and to develop a capacity for reasoning 
from observed facts". Physical exercise was another subject 
which he desired to be made universal. But his most significant 
contribution to the curriculum problem was the view that the 
curricula of rural primary schóols should be different from those 
of tbe urban ones and that the instruction in a rural primary 
school ought to bé integrally related to the local environment. 
Curzon was aware that these qualitative reforms in primary 
education would invol¥e a revision of the pay of primary teachers 
which varied greatly (from Rs. 5 p.m. in Bengal to about Rs. 18 
p.m. in Bombay) and which was often too low to attract or retain 
a satisfactory class of persons in thè profession. But he could 
not achieve much in this direction, partly for lack of time and 
“patlu for lack of funds. Consequently, the projected reforms 
of quality did not materialise appregiably, while the expansion 
he had aimed at soon became a fait accompli. 

, (c) Abandoning of the System of Payment by Results : Conse- 
quent upon the recommendation of the Indian Education Com- 
mission, the system. of payment by results was universally 
adopted, between 1882 and 1902, as a means (though not the only 
Means) of assessing grants to private schools. In Madras and 
Bombay, well-managed primary schools were aided on a system 
of fixed gran%s ; but the number of schools so aided was extremely 
small as compared with those aided on the system of payment by 
results. In Bengal, the result grant reigned supreme, while in 
the United Provinces, the Punjab, the Central Provinces, and 
Assam, the result grant was'only a part of the annual grant to 
the school, the remaining being either fixed or dependent upon 
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other tests. But in accordance with the policy of Lord Cuszon, 
the system of payment by results was universally abandoned and 
replaced by more scientific and advanced methods of grant-in-aid. 


11. Other Educational Reforms of Lord 'Cárzon. Lord 
Curzon carried out several important refotms som! of which have 
been noticed below :— ^ à 

« (a) Schools of Art: The name of Lord Curzon is connectéd 
with the reforms of the Schools of Art, the great impetus given 
' by him to the growth of agricultural education and with the 
institution ‘of scholarships for technological studies abroad. 
Ever since 1893, controversies were going on regarding the future 
of ‘Art schools in India. There was a section of opinfon which 
believed ‘that these schools ‘had failed in their primary object of 
promoting Indian arts 4nd industries and should, therefore, be 
closed. There was another section which recommended that 
they should be continued with certain modifieations. This 
controversy Was closed by Lord Curzon who directed that the. 
schools shotild be continued with certain modifications in their 
objects, methods and organisation. : j 

(b) Agricultural education had hardly developed in India 
before the days of Lord Curzon. There were a few Agricultural 
Celleges*but they had not proved, much of a sugcess, either in 
theory or in practice, because they had neither produced scientific 
experts nor succeeded in preducing practical agriculturists. Lord 
Curzon enunciated a new and bold policy in this respect. It was 
under him that the Agricultural Departments came to be d 
nised. He also created a Central Research Institute at Pusa 
with the object of giving "the highest training in agriculture in 
India itself; secondly, he laid down the principle that every 
important province in India must have its own Agricultutal 
College which should be properly staffed and equipped ; thirdly, 
he directed that an attempt should be made to broadcast agri- 
cultural education among the people by introducing agriculture 
as a subject at the Middle and High School stage and by conduct- . 
ing special classes for the training of agriculturists., 

(c) Foreign Scholarships: The third achievement of Lörd 
Curzon was to institute scholarships for sending Indian. students 
fot technological studies abroad. The necessity of technological 
education had long been felt ; but&the number of students, likely 
to be attracted to technological institutions, was so small that 
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it was not considered economic to organise them in India. Lord 
Curzon, therefore, instituted scholarships to be given to selected 
students to enable them to pursue technological studies abroad: 
The courses sqlected for the purpose were generally such as would 
be of material sse in deyeloping»Indian Industries. 

(d) Moral Education: The question of religious education 
wes discussed again at the Simla Conference, That, the‘ State 
schools should remain secular was so established a tradition now 
that it was not challenged at all. On the other hand, the sugges- 
tion made by the Indian Education Commission, 1882-83 
to the effect that a moral primer or text-book should be pre- 


pupils can cram Euclid ', said Curzon,‘ thereis nothingtó prevent 
them from cramming ethics'. The, Conference, therefore, 
took up the consideration of a very practical issue, viz., how moral 
and spiritual values can be realised in an educational system that 
is bound to be secular. The views of Curzon's administration 
on this topic were very sound and deserve a careful study. In 
his Resolution on Educational Policy (1904), he said :— ? 


2b5..... In Government institutions the instruction is, dnd must continue 
to be, exclusively secular. In such cases the remedy for the evil tendencies 
noticed above is to be,sougit, not so much in any formal methods of teaching 
Conduct by means of moral text-books or primers of personal ethics*us in the 
influence of carefully selected and trained teachers, the maintenance of a high 
standard of discipline, the institution of well-managed hostels, the proper selection 
of text-books, such as biographies, which teath by example, and above all in 
the association of teachers and pupils in the common interests of their daily life. 


~ sOn the other hand, Curzon believed that aided schools should 
preferably give religious education, i 
(e) Creation of the Department of Archeology : A really great 
contribution of Curzon to India was the creation of the Depart- 
ment of Archeology. He found that the ancient monuments 
in India were not properly being cared for and, therefore, created 
a special department for the purpose. He was also responsible 
for passing the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act of 1904. This 
was a very valuable piece of work and the Department has done 
yeoman service to Indian culture by its archeological studies aad 
by’the efficient Preservation of all important ancient monuments. 
(f). Appointment of a Director-General of Education in India: 
One of the greatest contributions of Curzon was to create the 
post of a Director-General uf Education in India. The first 


D 
1 Lord Gurzon in India, Vol, II, p. 54. a 
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é 
official to hold it was H. W. Orange. The Despatch of 1854, it 
will be recalled, created Departments of Education in the Pro- 
vinces ; the credit of creating the first nucleus of such a Depart- 
ment in the Government of India goes to Curzon. g 


12. Curzon's Contribution ‘to ;Indin EduÉ&tion. We are 
now in a position to estimate Curzon's contribution to Indian 
education, In his own time, Curzon came in for very bf&ter 
criticism, for reasons already explained. But,fortunately, we are 
no longer blinded By the controversies of this period. With 
her characteristic catholicity of heart, India hassforgiven the 
insults which Curzon directed at her patriotic children, just as , 
she forgave the vilifications of.Charles Grant or Macaulay ; and 
now that that we can see'the scene more clearly, it is possible 
to evaluate Curzon’s werk in an objective and critical manner. 
In fact, the tide has already turned and the commonest sentiment 
towards him in educational circles today is one ef appreciation 
and understánding. Curzon, it ds now admitted, did yeoman 
service to the &atise of education. He was the author of thegreat 
movement for educational reconstruction which started in the 
beginning of this century. He laid the foundation of the reform 
of Indian universities which gathered such momentum in later 
years ;shis attempts to raise the standards ih higher education 
did considerably useful service. In primary education, it was 
he who started a drive forcexpansion, although his successors did 
not keep it up. Agricultural education received a tremendous 
impetus at his hands and he was the founder of the Department. 
of Archaeology in India. It was he who started the móvéRients 
for Central responsibility in educational finance and the creation 
of an Education Department in the Government of India. He 
was also responsible for greatly encouraging the study of the 
modern Indian languages. In short, it may be said of Curzon 
that he touched almost every aspect of Indiaa education and 
touched nothing that he did not reform. Today, it is these 
services that, India remembers and not his high-handed political % 
policies. AS Professor Amarnath Jha put it:— 5 PS 

Now that the ashes of the numerous strifes are cold, all Indians are grateful 
to the wise statesmanship of the great Viceroy who did so much t5 preserve our 
ancient monuments and raise our educational standards.” By these dee 
ments he still lives, and generations of Indians will bless him for them. 

c, 


1 Ronaldshay: op. it., Vol. ST, p. 390. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


>A PERIOD OF TRANSITION 

; ? 05-21) à 
Arora Curzon left India in 1905 ; and in order to lull the 
storms created by Ris administration, certain of his policies were 
reversed by later Viceroys, For instance, his partition of Bengal 
was undone^in deference to popular opinion; the educated 
. intelligentsia began to receive a more sympathetic and respectful 
treatment at the hands of the bureàucracy ; and although Curzon 
had consistently refused to make concessions to educated Indians 
by giving them seats in Councils, his successor was farsighted 
enough to introduce the well-known Morléy-Minto Reforms of 
1909 under wiüch a much greater representation ip Legislative 
Councils was vouchsafed to the’ Indian people than at any time 
in thé past. But in so far as education is concerned, hardly any 
of Curzon's policies were abandoned ; in fact, most, of them were 
continued with even greater zeal than that of Curzon himself. 
Consequently, the perio between 1905, when Curzon left India, 


in which the policies laid down by Curzon were being worked out 
in a resolute and zealous manner. The Indian public, of course, 
-continued to oppose them. But the opposition could never 
Teach the magnitude of the Struggle over the Indian Universities 
Bill, except probably in the discussion ‘over Gokhale's bill for 
compulsory education. This lessening of the violence of opposi- 
tion was due to several Teasons such as (a) the generally sympa- 
thetic attitude now adopted by Government as opposed to 
Curzon’s insolende ; (b) the official acceptance of some of the 
Views of the opposition ; (c) the ever-increasing absorption of 
; Public attention in politics which left little time for, educational 
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LI 
can, therefore, be conveniently studied against the background 
of Curzon’s plans of educational reconstruction in India. 


*9. Government Resolution on Educational Policy (1913): 
University Education. It did not take long for people to recognise 
that the Indian Universities Act, 1904, tould nof achiéve much ; 
while conserving the work done by the Act, therefore, it was felt 
equally necessary to broaden the policy of Government in" the 
matter of university education. This movement was also. con- 
siderably strengthened through influences from England. The 
period of 1903-13 is of great importance in the history of British 


= 


Universities. During this period, the fundamental problems , 


of University organization were brought under review Ín England 
and expert opinion came £o the conclusion that the federal type 
of university was not sátisfactory because it was difficult to work 
and not conducive cto rapid progress. . The federal type of 
organization was, thérefore, abandoned by about#913 and most 
British Universities were reconstituted. (wherever necessary) as 


unitary, teaching and residential organizations. These develop- . 


ments had their echo in India also and Government had, there- 
fore, to review the question almost within a decade of the passing 
of the Universities Act of 1904. This wassdone in the Government 
Resolution on Educational Poligy, dated 2Íst February 1913, 
which declared that a university would be established for each 
Province, that teaching c activities of. universities would be 
encouraged, and that the colleges located in mofussil towns would 
be developed into teaching universities in due course. But na 
action along the lines indicated herein was taken by Government 
partly because it was believed that an expert enquiry into the 
question was essential before any definite steps could be taken 
and partly because of the outbreak of the Great World War. ° 


3. The Calcutta University Commission (1917-19). In 
the Calcutta University Com- 
blem. This is also known 


The 


Sir) Philip Hartog, Professor Ramsay Muir, Sir 4 i 

the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, and Dr. (later Sir) 

Zig-ud-din Ahmad. The report of the Commission is a docu- 

ment of inter-provincial importance. Although it deals with 
; 
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the Calcutta University only, the problems that it has studied 
are more or less common to the other Indian universities, Hence, 
the report of the Commission had far-reaching consequences 
upon the development of university education in India as a 
whole. U^ 5 : 


` The main recommendations of the Commission have been 
notited below :— E 


(a) We have seen that the Commissions of 1882 and 1902 
could not do full justice to the subject of higher education because 
the first was ‘precluded from Teporting on thé universities and the 
second was precluded from studying the problems of secondary 
education, The Calcutta University Commission, on the other 
hand, studied the problems of secondary education as well as 
those of university teaching because it held the view that improve- 
ment of secondary education was an essential foundation for the 
improvement ot university teaching itself. The. Commission, 
therefore, made radical recommendations regarding the re- 
organization of secondary schools. These may ‘be briefly stated 
as under :— 3 

(i) The dividing line between the university and secondary courses is more 
Properly drawn at the Intermediate examination than at the Matriculation; 


(ii) Government should, therefore, create a new type of institutions called 
the Intermediate Colleges which would Provide for instruction in Arts, Science, 
Medicine, Engineering, Teaching, etc. These colleges might either be run as 
independent institutions or might be attached vo selected high schools, 

(iii) The admission test for universities should be the passing of the Inter- 

„mediate examination, 

B X Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education consisting of the 
representatives of Government, University, Figh Schools, and’ Intermediate 
Colleges should be established and entrusted with the administration and control 
of secondary education. ? 


` The fate of this proposal will be discussed in Chapter IX. 


(b) The Commissicn came to the conclusion that the numbers 
of colleges and students under the Calcutta University were too 
reat to be dealt with by a single organization. The Commission, 
therefore, recommended that— à D 

(i) a unitary teaching university should be established immediately at 
: (ii) the teaching resources of the Calcutta City should be,pooled together 
with a view to the establishment of a teaching university at Calcutta; and . 


(tit) the colleges in the mofussil should be so developed as to make it possible 
to encourage the gradual rise of new university centres by the concentratioh of 
resources for higher teaching at a few points. 
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The first recommendation was carried out in 1920. The 
second and third recommendations have yet remained a pious : 
hope. 

(c) The Commission made the following general recommenda- 
tions regarding University work :—* ^ 

(Q The regulations governing the work of the universities should be gade 
bss rigid; « w 

(ii) Honours courses, as distinct from pass courses, should be instituted in 
the universities in order*to make provision for the needs of abler students; 

(iii) The duration of the degree course should be three. years after the 
intermediate stage ; 

« (iv) Appointments to professorships and readerships shouldcbe made by ; 
special selection committees, ingludihg external experts; c 

(v) Having regard to the comparatively backward condition of the Muslim 
community in regard to education, every reasonable means should be taken to 
encourage Muslim studepts and to safeguard their interests; 

(vi) In view of the necessity for paying greater attentiogsto the health and 
physical welfart of students, a Director of Physical Training, holding the rank 
and salary of a professor, should be appointed in each university ; a Board of 
Students’ Welfare, including medical representatives, should be one ‘of the 
standing boards or committees of each university ; and special efforts should be 
made to supervixe the conditions of students' residence. 


(d) On several other questions, the Commission made 
important recommendations some of whicn are summarised 


below :— 

(i) Female Education.—Purdah schools should be organized for Hindu 
and Muslim girls whose parents Gre willing to extend their education to 16 or 16; 
a Special Board of Women's Education should be established in the Calcutta 
University and should be empowered to propose special courses of study mora 
particularly suited for women, and to organize co-operative arranpemfuits for 
teaching in tàe women's colleges, more particularly for the training of teachers, 
and in preparation for medical courses. 

(ii) Training of Teachers. —The output of trained teachers should be 
substantially increased ; Departments of. Education should be created irl the 
Universities of Dacca and Calcutta ; Education should be included as a subject 
for the Intermediate, B.A. and M.A. degree examinations. 

(iii) Technology.—1t is an important and, indeed, a necessary function of a 
university to include applied science and technology in its courses and to recognize 
their systematic and practical study by degrees and diplomas. . MIT. 
? (iv) Professional and Vocational Training.—The Universities must j make 
provision for the efficient training of personnel needed for the andustrial develop- 
ment of the country. $ 


4. Creátion of New Universities. The Government Resolu- 


tion on Educational Policy dated, 21st February 1913, aud the 


report of the Calcutta University Commission, 1917-19, led to the 


creation of a darge number of new universities in the period 
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1917-22. It may be noted here that, after the incorporation of the 
Allahabad University in 1887, no new university was established 
in India till 1916, and that during these 30 years there had 
occurred a tremendous rise in the number of colleges and of 
students attendihg then? The Work of the existing) universities 
had, therefore, increased considerably. The decision to start 
seVéral new universities was, therefore, a wise, if a belated, 
move. It was further strengthened by the desire of the people 
themselves to have a larger number of univérsities and to found 
teaching an residential universities wherever possible, The 
result of this joint effort was that the number of universities in 
India incréased from five in 1916 to twelve! in 1921-22! The 
following brief notes are offered here on the new universities so 
created :— 2, 

(a) MYSORE.—A university of the affiliating type was 
established at*Mysore in 1916 for the area of the, State itself. 
The incorporation of this university led to a considerable dimuni- 
tion in the work done by the Madras University. ° ? 


(è) PATNA.—A university was established, at Patna in 
1917 for the Province of Bihar and Orissa. This university was 
generally modelled,on fhe older universities but its constitution 
showed certain deviations fromthe model of 1904. It is ititerest- 
ing to note these deviations because they show how Government 
had to yield finally to the demands of IAdian public opinion which 
had been summarily ignored in 1904, 


© U**Seimzortant deviation from the provisions of the Act of 1904 is that whereby 
Government is deprived of its independent judgment regarding affiliation and 
disaffiliation of colleges and its power of final décision is limited to those cases 
which have been forwarded with the approval of the Syndicate and the Senate. 
The powers of Government are curtailed in other ways also and popular control 
is increased. It is not expressly stated that the Vice-Chancellor shall be a 
whole-time officer of the university (though the first Vice-Chancellor does fulfil 
thiscondition). The nominated element in the Senate is cut down to a maximum 
of 25 members and the elected element raised to a maximum of 50. In addition 
to the registered graduates, new electorates have been introduced—the teaching 
„Staff of colleges, graduate teachers of Schools, associations and public bodies. 
The Syndicate contains four ex-offitio members and 14 elected by the Sena: 
of whom at least even must be on the staff of the university or the colleges. 
Hence, while it will be Preponderatingly professorial (the ex-officio members 
being the Vice-Chancgllor, the Director and the principals of the two chief colleges) 
the nominated element is eliminated from the Syndicate? — * , 


1 The University of Delhi has been excluded. “tts Act of Incorporation was passed in March 1922, 
but it was enforced from May 1922, The history of this University is, therefore, treated in Chaptef XI 
as part of the next period, 

Quinguennial Review (1912-17), Vol. I, p. 69. 
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(c) BENARES.—A teaching and residential university was 
established at Benares by an Act of 1915 and began its operations 
in T917. This university is known popularly as the Benares 
Hindu University, and owes its existence to the great work 
of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya.e  § 4 

(d ALIGARH.—Similar in objects is the Muslim University 
at Aligarh which was established in 1920. This university stands 
in the same relation to the Muslims as the Benares University 
does to the Hihdus. It grew out of the Mahomedan Anglo- 
Oriental College at Aligarh whose history was"narrated in 
Chapter V. The university is a living memorial to the great work 
of the late Sir Syed Ahmeq. * * 

Both these denomjnational universities are directly under 
the Government of India, It must also be noted that both the 
Universities are oper! to students of all castes and, creeds. 

(e) DACEA.—A unitary, teaghing, and residential university 
was established at Dacca in 1920. . 

(f) LUCKNOW.—A. university was established at Lucknow 
in 1920. Its tonstitution and organization closely follow the 
model recommended by the Calcutta University Commission, 


*. (gg OSMANIA.—The Osmaria University was established 
at Hyderabad (Deccan) by H.E.H. the Nizam in 1918. It holds 
a unique place among *the universities of India because 
the medium of instruction in the university is Urdu and not 


English. b im 


In addition to the ircorporation of the seven universities 
mentioned above, Government also geconstituted the Allahabad 
University on the Dacca model in 1921, with this important 
difference that in addition to the teaching and residential 
side, the Allahabad University also hadan external side comprising 
a number of colleges situated in the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces, Central India and Rajputana. These Colleges were 
formerly affiliated to the University ;e but under the Act of 1921, 
tlfey came to be known as associated colleges. L2 


5. Financial Assistance to Universities (1905-21). Lord 
Curzon, as already stated, sanctioned a grant ‘of Rs. 5 lakhs a 
year for universities and collegiate education, for a period of 
5 years only in the first instance. This grant was later on made 
a permanent recurrifig grant and a sum of Rs. 1,35,000 out of 


[] 


^ 
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it was assigned for university education, Over and above this, 
Government, in 1911-12, sanctioned a non-recurring grant of 
Rs. 16,00,000 and a recurring grant of Rs. 2,550,000 for university 
education. This policy of liberal financial assistance was con- 
tinued in the quinquennium cf 1912-17, when non-recurring grants 
to the tune, of Rs. 43 lakhs were sanctioned. Moreover, the 
reCurring grant paid to the Calcutta University for the Minto 
Chair of Economics since 1910 was raised from Rs. 10,000 to 
Rs. 13,000 in 1913. A grant of Rs. 12,000. 3 year was also 
sanctioned i: 1914-15 to the Bombay University for instituting a 
Chair of Economics and Sociology. Annual recurring grants of 
Rs. 1,00,000 each were sanctioned for the Benares and Aligarh 
Universities. Large non-recurring gfant$ were also sanctioned 
“for the newly created universities. It 1aay be pointed out that 
in 1900-01, the only Government grant to.universities was that 
of Rs. 29,380-»aid to the Punjab University and the total expend- 
iture of the Universities was: Rs. 7,21,000. Bui in 1921-22, 
Government grant to universities rose to Rs. 20,541,000 and their 
total expenditure to Rs. 74,13,000. 


,.6. Teaching Work done by the Universities (1905-21). As 
may be easily anticipated, the large financial resources which the 
universities came to possess*due to Government grants and 
improvement in the revenue from other sources, not only enabled 
them to erect buildings and maintain or expand libraries and 
laboratories, but also to undertake teaching activities. Of the 

"e. cive Tndian universities that existed in 1921, five were purely 
teaching universities; The University, of Allahabad, as has been 
pointed out above, was a teaching as well as an affiliating 
university. The remaining six universities were mainly of an 
priority type although they undertook some teaching work 

o. 


$ 2 . > n sys 
This teaching work of the affiliating universities took one 
or more of the following three forms :— x 

(a) organization of special series of lectures ‘by eminent 
men of learning, invited to visit the university from 
‘other parts of India or from abroad, or 

(b) institution of university chairs in certain subjects, or 

(c) 


c) the establishment of honours schools or post-graduate 
classes directly conducted by the university. 
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The delivery of courses of lectures by distinguished scholars 
was a particular feature of the work of the Calcutta, Madras, and 
Punjab Universities. Chairs in various subjects such as Socio- 
logy, History, Economics, etc., were also established by several 
Indian universities. The Purjabe Urfversityf organized the 
system of Honours Schools in which the teaching was controlled 
by a ‘wholg-time officer of the university entitled the Dean of 
University Instruction and where an attempt was made “‘ to give 
' an improved type of instruction, with some personal contact 
between teacher and pupil and lesser recourse to “lectures and 
text-books, to the abler minority among the students in the belief 
that this improved teaching, though in the first instante limited 
to a minórity, will in tHe long run react on the spirit and methods 
of teaching throughout*affiliated colleges of the University''.! 
Similarly, the Calcutta University organized a post-graduate 
department and took over to itself all teaching for tf& M.A. except 
in a few colleges in the mofussil. « 

It is now Acknowledged on all hands that the best type of 
university organization is that of a unitary, teaching, and residen- 
tial university 4nd that the efforts of Government as well as of 
the public must be directed to the creationeof as many universities 
ofsthis #ype as possible, But in a vast and poer country like 
India, the creation of new residential and teaching universities 
cannot be very rapid ; andethe affiliating type of university will 
be indispensable for a long time to come, Indeed, there are 
many who believe that in this land of distances and poverty ,.t^^- 
affiliating university can never be dispensed with. Be that as 
it.may, the teaching work that was undertaken by the affiliating 
Indian universities at this period wås certainly a hopeful sign. 
Although it could not be a substitute for a unitary teaching 
university, it had an undoubted value in improving the tone of 
instruction in the affiliated colleges. Ld 

7. Development of Colleges of General Education between 
1905 and 1923. This period, as we saw in the last Chapter, began 
with a movement for the reform of Collegiate education with the 
passing of the Indian Universities Act of 1904. Weshave also 
seen how the strict conditions of affiliation impqsed by this Act 
made it difficult for new colleges to come into existence and:how 
they, even led to the elimination of a number of existing ones. 


1 Quinguennial Review of the Progress of Education in India, 1917-22, p. 62. 
2 
i 


a 
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In spite of this handicap, however; the number of students at the 
University stage increased very rapidly during the first two 
decades of this century. For example, in 1901-02, the total 
number of students reading in 138! colleges (out of the total of 
168 in the whol? of Ind ) was Stated to be 17,000. In 1921-22 
the number of students reading in the colleges of general education 
in’ British India only was 45,418 and that of students reading in 
the colleges of India as a whole was 54,473 ; in other words, the 
number of students going in for the Arts and, Science courses of 
the Indian Universities increased by over or cent in twenty 
years. 

This? was due to | the same causes that led to expansion of 
collegiate education in the nineteenth ‘century but with a different 
emphasis. As we have seen, the securing of a good post under 
Government was, in the last century, the most powerful motive 
for entering a 'üniversity. At that time, the out-turn of graduates 
was small and almost every holder of a university degree obtained 
employment under Government. By 1902, the situation had 
materially altered? The out-turn of graduates was now consid- 
erably greater and it was no longer easy for the holder of a 
university degree to seure a post under Government. By 1921, 
the spectre of «ducated unemployment had already raised"its ugly 
head in the field of collegiate education. Hence the desire to 
obtain employment under Government was no longer the most 
important cause of the expansion of collegiate education. On 
the other hand, a large number of students were now driven to colleges 
of general education merely for a lack of alternative openings. The 
provision of alternative vocational courses at the upper secondary 
stage was extremely inadequate ; the professional colleges were 
few and had limited accommodation ; and the industries of the 
country were not developed. Cotissquently; very few openings 
in trade or indüstry were available for qualified young men, and 
an ever-increasing number of pupils in secondary schools was 
driven to the Matriculation in the first instance and thence to 
the Arts and, Science Colleges of the universities. This aim?ess 
increase in the number of students in colleges of general 
education was, therefore, more a sign of disease than of robust 
growth. 

1 The 80 colleges excluded mostly belong w Indian States. For details vide Quinguennial Review 


of the Progress of Education in India, 1897-1 -1902, Vol. I, para. 200. . (We Have excluded the figures for 
Burma also.) 


* 
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Another notable feature of this period was the great im- 
provement that was brought about in the standard of collegiate 
educhtion. The colleges of this period were generally better 
staffed, better equipped, and better housed than those of the 
earlier period. As stated in th® last Chapter, fhis was partly 
due to the stricter conditions of affiliation imposed, by the Act 
of,1904. The main cause, however, was the improvement inthe 
finances of collegiate institutions due to ingeased receipts by 


' way of fees, more ehdowments and subscriptions, and larger 
grants from Government. 


. The most important source of revenue to the jme isthat . 
offees, During the period under review, there was a co iderable. 
increase in the incomé from this source partly because of the 
raising of fees and partly because of the increase in the number 
of students. In 1903-02, the incidence of fees per student was 
Rs. 57 per annum whereas it rose to Rs. 84 per anntfm in 1921-22. 
Secondly, the-average strength of the college which was 123 in 


1901-02 incre: 


asl to 263 in 1921-22. The combined effects of 


‘these causes led to an increase in the income from fees thus 
enabling the nfanagers to take effective steps to improve their 


institutions. 


° Sirsflarly, the income from endowments and subscriptions 
increased considerably during the period under review and 
Government also came forward with larger grants. A grant of 
Rs. 5 lakhs a year was sanctioned by the Government of India 
from 1905 onwards for the improvement of the universities. (sk 
of this a sum of Rs. 13} lakhs was devoted to the improvement 

`of collegiate education in the first five years. The grant was 
then made a permanent recurring grant and out of it a sum of 
Rs. 3,65,000 a year was earmarked for collegiate education. 


In the quinquennium of 1907-1912, a further recurring grant 
of Rs. 2.45 lakhs was sanctioned by the Govgrnntent of India for 


improvement of colleges. 


non-recurring grants, parti 


Moreover, Government gave large 
ularly for the construction of hostels. . 


Another recurring grant of Rs. 2.84 lakhs was’ madg in the next 


quinquennium. In 1921-22, 
on collegiate institutions of general 


the total Government expenditure 
education was Rs. 49,26 lakhs, 


of which an afnount of Rs. 15.28 lakhs was give as grant-ip-aid 


to private colleges.* 
. 
1 Figures for Arts, Science and, Oriental Coll 


included.) 


£ 


e. 
leges in British India only, (Figüres for Burma are 
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“It must also be noted that, by 1921-22, the system of 
collegiate education developed some serious defects and became 
top-heavy, predominantly literary, and unhelpful for the industrial 
and commercial regeneration of the country, This result was the 
logical conclusion of scme aspécts of the policy outlined in the 
Despatch of 1854, viz., (a) the spread of Western knowledge and 
sclénce, (b) the training of Indians in such professions às vill 
make them good employees of Government, and (c) the develop- 
ment of a system which will make Indid the supplier of raw 
materials to, and the purchaser of the finished products of, 
British industries. Perhaps the best comment on these defects 
can, be füund in the following passage from the report of the 
Calcutta University Commission. The ‘figures quoted in the 
extract are of 1917 and of Bengal only, But the picture they 
present is true of India as a whole :— 2 


One of the*fiost remarkable features in the recent history of Bengal, and 
indeed, of India, has been the very rapid increase in the number of university 
students which has taken place during the last two decades, and more especially 
since the Universities Act of 1904. In 1904, 2,430 candidates presented them- 
selves for the intermediate examination of the University of Madras, 457 for that 
of Bombay, and 3,832 for that of Calcutta. These numbers'in themselves were 
striking enough, considering that the universities were in 1904 less than fifty 
years old. But the idus] in 1917 were 5,424 for Madras, 1,281 for Bombay, 
and no less than 18,020 for Calcutta, This means that while the iiicrease’ in 
numbers has everywhere been striking, it has been much greater in Bengal than 
in any other part of India ; nor is it easy to find any parallel to it in any part of 
the world. The flood of candidates for univérsity training has put so heavy a 
Strain upon the university and its colleges as to lead almost to a breakdown. 
At has brought out in high relief every deficiency of the system. And if justice 
is w be done to a great opportunity, and the eagerness of young Bengalis for 
academic training is to be made as advantageous to their countiy as it ought to 
be, it has become manifest that bold and drastic changes and improvements in 
the system are necessary. 3 


2. The full significance of these facts can perhaps be most clearly brought 
out by a comparison between Bengal and the United Kingdom. The populations 
of the two countries are almost the same—about 45,000,000. By a curious 
coincidence the nümbes of students Preparing for university degrees is also 

. almost the same—about 26,000. But since in Bengal only about one in ten of 
the population can read and write, the proportion of the educated classes of 
Bengal who are taking full-time university courses is almost ton times as great 
as in the United, Kingdom. ? 

” 3. Nor is this the most striking part of the contrast. The figures for the 
United Kingdom, include students drawn from all parts of the British Empire, 
including Bengal iteslf ; those of Bengal are purely Indian. Again, in the United 
Kingom a substantial proportion of the student population consists of women ; 
in Bengal, the number of women-students is—and in view of existing social 
conditions is likely long to Temain—very small indeed. Still more important, 
in the United Kingdom a very large Proportion of the student-population are 

) 


-> 
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e 
following professional courses, in medicine, law, theology, teaching, enginfering 
or technical science, In Bengal, though the number of students of law is very 
great, the number of medical students is much smaller than in the United 
Kingdom; there are very few students of engineering ; students of theology, 
whether Hindu or Islamic, do not study for university degrees ; students of teach- 
ing are extraordinarily few; and there gre, as yet, practicglly no students of 
technical science, because the scientific industries of Bengal are in their infancy, 
and draw their experts mainly from England. š 

e 4. ft appgars, therefore, that while an enormously higher proportion of the 
educated male population of Bengal proceeds to University studies than is the 
case in the United Kingdom, a very much smaller proportion goes to the Univer- 
sity for what is ordinarfly described as vocational training, The great majority 
—over 22,000 out of 26,000—pursue purely literary courses wfüch do not fit 
them for any but administrative, clerical, teaching and (indirectly) legal careers. 
In the United Kingdom (if the training of teachers be regarded as vocational 
training) itis possible that these propoftions would be nearly rever: d. A eom- 
parison with any other large and populous state would yield similar results. 
Bengal is unlike any other civilised country in that so high a proportion of its 
educated classes set before them a University degree as the natural goal of 
ambition, and seek this goat by means of studies which are almost purely literary 
in character, and which therefore provide scarcely any dirftt professional 
training. è 

8. Secondary Education (1905-21). This period witngssed 
an unprecedented expansion in secondary «education and in 
1921-22, the number of secondary schools rose to 7,530 (with 
11,06,803 pupils) as against 5,124 schoolse(with 5,90,129 pupils). 
This expansion was achieved mainly through private Indian 
enterprise and was due to the great social and political awakening 
of these days. « 

Throughout the period, however, the official attempts 
aimed, not at quantity, but at quality and the best statement-^f- 
the official yiew can be seen in the following paragraph of the 
Government Resolution on Educational Policy. (1913) :— 

“99. Subject to the necessities of variation in deference to local conditions 
the policy of the Government of India in regard to secondary English schools is— 
(1) to improve the few existing Government schools by— 
(a) employing only graduates or trained teachers K 
i i ice: f English with a minimum . 
(b) introducing a graded service for teachers o 
: salary of Rs. 40 per month and a maximum salary of Rs, 400 per 
p 


month ; 


(c) providing proper hostel accommodation ; 


ini i ff sufficient 
d) introducing a school course complete in itself with a sia e 
i to teach SUR may be called the modern side with special attention 


-e d 


E to the development of an historical and a geographical Eua jg 
(e) introducing manual training amd improving science teaching. 
LA E 
1 Vol: I, pp. 19-21.  , e 
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(2) To increase largely the grant-in-aid, in order that aided institutions may 
keep pace with the improvements in government schools on the above-mentioned 
lines, and to encourage the establishment of new aided institutions where 
necessary. sl 

(3) To multiply and improve training colleges so that trained teachers 
may be available for public and privatę&institutions. 

(4) To found government schools in such localities as may, on a survey 
of local conditions and with due regard to economy of educational effort and 
expense, be proved to require them." Hd 


This statement of policy consists of four parts: the second 
and third parts are the continuation of thé policy recommended 
by the Indian Education Commission. The fourth part is merely 
a reiteration of an exception to the general policy of withdrawal— 
an excepijon which had been foreseen and admitted to be neves- 

“sary by the Commission itself, ikse * 

(a) The Theory of Model Institutions: But the first part 
marks a clear departure from the policy recommended by the 
Commission.» It was pointed out in Chapter V that the Commis- 
sion had recommended the withdrawal of Governmént from direct 
management of educational institutions, Thiserécommendation 
had fot been acted qipon, but it still remained the declared official 
policy. The Government Resolution of 1913, however, definitely 
abandoned this policy gnd stated that it was the duty of Govern- 
ment to maintain its existing institutions as '* models ” ta, private 

„enterprise. The necessity and utility of this departure from the 
old policy was often challenged. To, begin with, if was pointed 
out that this policy came in the way of larger grants to private schools. 
In an attempt to make '' models” of its institutions, Govern- 
merit had to spend large amounts on the few institutions main- 
tained by it, and consequently thé more numerous private 
secondary schools did not obtain that assistance from Govern- 
ment to which they were entitled on the strength of numbers 
and which was held out to them in para. 22 (2) of the Government 
Resolution quoted above. Moreover, Indian. public opinion 
„often questioned fhe expediency of maintaining ‘“ model” 
institutions. It was said, for instance, that the improvement 
of private schools was mainly a question of funds and that private 
schools remained inefficient because they did not have adequate 
financial resources and not because there was not a model insti- 
tution to which they might look up for inspiration and guidance. 
It was, therefore, urged that, Government should close its insti- 
tutions and use the funds so saved for giving larger grants to 
private schools in order to enable them to increase, their efficiency. 

) 
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(b) Pravision of Vocational Courses: Asin the earlier petiods, 
attempts continued to be made, even in these years, to provide 
alternative examinations to the Matriculation and to divert 
students into various walks of life. As in the past, these attempts 
did not succceed, although they led o some enrichment of 
the curriculum and reform of the examination system. 

e A pertinent question that arises here is this : what wer&the 
causes that led to the failure of all attempts, made since 1882, 
to provide alternative examinations to the Matriculation so as to 
divert students into various walks of life? The following 


_answer may be suggested to this question :— in 
NO) The measures that ought to have been adopted fog the 


introduction of vocational ‘or pre-vocational courses at the upper 
secondary stage were thé following : 

(1) Preparing *carefully planned schemes of vocational 

inssruction in consultation with the répresentatives 


of epployers of educafed labour, such as Banks, Rail- 


ways, Commercial Firms, etc. `r 
(2) Providing for the teaching of thesé courses in Govern- 
ment institutions 4 : ‘ 
(2) Awarding special grants to private Schools in order to 
enable them adequately to staff and equip their schools 
for teaching such Courses ; ; 
(4) Conducting special institutions for training teachers 
required for these special courses ; and ‘a 2M 
(5) Developing the, trade and industries of the country 
with a view to creating more openings for the pupils 
educated in these special courses. Y 
(it) But these measures—some of which, at any rate, had 
been visualised by the Indian Education Commission—were not 
adopted. On the other hand, the real prowlem*at issue got side- 
tracked by the belief that an alternative examination would meet alb 
the needs of. the situation. It was £o the creation of such an 
eXamination that most of the efforts were directed, between 1882 


and 1921. ; He 
did not, therefore, succeedin introducing 


(iii) These attempts 
vocational or pre-vocational education, although they led tq some 


enrichment of the secondary © 
method of examinations. 
t 


urge and to some reforms in the - 
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(vv) On the other hand, it must be admitted that there was 
no keen demand from the public for the introduction of vocational 
courses and that the attempts made at introducing them often 
became unpopular, This was due to several causes among which 
the following may be mentioned :— , 


(1) Until very late in this period, the problem of educated 
2 unemployment had not become serious. It was still 
possible for a person with a knowledge of English to 
get some employment either under,Government or in 
private schools or trade. In other words, a knowledge 
of English led to employment and was, therefore, still 
yequivalent to vocational training ; and so long as this 
situation did not alter, real*vocational training did not 
have much chance of becoming popular. 


(2) The pupils of the upper secondary standards came 
mostly from the middle-classes (from the economic 
stand-point) who were accustomed for centuries to live 

IG * by intellectual work rather than by"ihanual labour. 
» It was not surprising that these pupils did not take 
A kindly to manual work and vocational training, : 

(3) Lastly, the latk of provision of hand-work, etc., at the 
primary and lower secondary stage proved to be anothér 
obstacle to the introduction of vocational courses at 
the upper secondary stage. *Children who were brought 

a up in an entirely bookish curriculum could not naturally 
DN » be expected to take kindly to manual work in the tenth 
year of study. What was feally needed was a good 
deal of the doing element in the school course right from 
its very beginning: 

. (o) Improvements in the Teaching of English: It was shown 
in Chapter VI that by. 1902, the teaching of English became 
the prime object of the secondary course. This exaggerated 
importance attached to the study of English continued throughout 
, the period under review and various means were employed to 
Improve the teaching of English. Newer methods of teaching, 
-such as the, direct method, were introduced ; as far as possible, 
only trained teachers were appointed to teach English ; the teach- 
ing of, English in the lower standards was put in the hands of the 
‘most competent teachers avaflable in the School ; prescription 
> of text-books or their abolition, the raising of the minimum 
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percentage of marks required for passing, adoption of stricter 
standards of examination, etc., were also tried. But if the 
reports of'examiners are any guide to the attainments of candi- 
dates, the standard of English in 1921-22 was not much different 
from that of 1901-02. In fact, bneccanrot help¢feeling that the 
educationists of this period were attempting an impossible task. 
They ‘wanted to give every one who came to the secondary school 
a command over the English language. Thjs was not possible 
except for a small nfinority, arid, therefore, the emphasfs on a 
command over English practically meant torture for the average 
pupil. : It took up a good deal of his time ; it hindered the proper 
study of liberal subjects in the curriculum ; and for allfhe efforts 


„that he made to master the'alien language, he was left with a very 


inadequate sense of achievement. 


(d) Medium of “nstruction: This exaggerated importance 
attached to a command over English considerably“hindered the 
movement for the use of moderti Indian languages as media of 
instruction at the secondary stage. We have seen already, how 
Curzon directed that the modern Indian languages should be 
used as media in the lower secondary standards. His recom- 
mendations were generally carried out düring, the period under 
réview$ and by 1921-22, the medern Indian languages came 
generally to be used as the media of instruction at the middle 
school stage. But the quection of abandoning the use of English 
as the medium at the high school stage was again left 
undecided, «3 


(e) Training of Teackers : Better results, however, could 
be obtained in the field of the trainipg of teachers for secondary 
schools, Reference has already been made to the momentqus 
declaration of Lord Curzon which initiated a new era in the 
training of secondary teachers. By 1912,:there ere 15 training 
institutions for teachers in secondary schools which afforded 
instruction to nearly 1,400 students. The Government Resolution 


on Educational Policy, 1913, marked a still further advance ' 


by stating that “ eventually under modern systems of education 
no teacher should be allowed to teach without a certificate that 


“he has qualifie to do so ”. It also stated that Government wished 
~ 


p 


to multiply and improve training colleges so that trained teachers 

might be available for public and. private institutions. Conse- 

quently, the period 1904-21 marked a great advance in respect 
4 
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of thé facilities for the training of secondary teachers. , In 1921-22, 
the number of Training Colleges for secondary (English) teachers 
had increased to 13 as against 6 in 1904, 4 ò j 
The achievements of the period 1902-21 in secondary educa- | 
tion, therefore,» were koth «qualitative as well as quantitative. | 
During these two decades, the number of secondary schools and 
schdlars rose very considerably. At the same time, thete was 
a marked improvement in quality due mainly to stricter condi- | 
tions of recognition, increase in expenditure, from all sources, 
and a larger output of trained teachers. The main problems 
, that yet remained to be solved were (i) the adoption of modern 
Indian lagguages as the media of instruction at the High school 
stage, and (7) the provision of vocational or pre-yocational. 
courses. It was to the solution of these that attempts were 
directed in the next period (i.e., 1921-37) the narrative of which 
will be resumed in the next chapter. ; 


3 
khale’s Attempts for’ Compulsory Primary Education 
' (1915-12). As stated earlier Lord Curzon had initiated a new 
` policy of larger grahts to primary education whigh had brought 
about a considerable expansion of primary education between 
1905 and 1912. „But? the official preference for qualitative 
improvement soon began to make itself felt and Government, 
instead of accepting the principle of compulsory primary 
education, began to occupy itself more and more with qualitative 
improvements. This development was not liked by Indian 
nationaFst opinion which began to press Government for the 
introduction of compulsory education. > This demandbwas further 
strengthened by the fact that the Gaekwar of Baroda introduced | 
compulsory education throughout his State in 1906. The public | 
were not slow to point out that what was done by the Gaekwar 
for his State, may easily be done by the British Government for ; 
its own territori’s. The great exponent of this demand was Shri 
^G. K. Gokhale. i 
> Between 1910 and 1913, Gokhale made heroic efforts to make | 
Goyernment azcept the principle of compulsory primary educatioh. 
On 19th March 1910, he moved the following resolution in the 
: Imperial Legislative Council :— ) : 
| That this Council recommends that a beginning should be made in the direc- 


tion of making elementary education Stee and compulsory throughout the country, 
and that a mixed commission of officials and non-officials be appointed at an 
early date to frame definite proposals. ° 


E 
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The resolution was withdrawn on an assurance from Góvern- 
ment that the whole question would be examined most carefully. 
But on 16th March 1911, Gokhale returned to the attack and 
introduced his bill to make better provision for the extension of 
elementary education which embodied most of he proposals of 
his speech dated 19th March 1910. This bill was based mainly 
qn tHe Compulsory. Education Acts of England, 1 70 and $376, 
and on the Irish Education Act of 1892._ The following quotation 
from the statement of objects and reasons gives a clear idea of the « 
main features of the bill :— « , 


The object of this Bill is to provide for the gradual introduction of the | 
principle of cóinpulsion into the elementary education system ok the country. 
The expecience of other countries has established beyond dispute the facc that 
the only ettective way to ensure a wide diffusion of elementary education among 


the mass of the people is by*a resort to compulsion in some form or the other. 
t least should be made in this direction 


permissive character and its provisions will 
ipalities or district boards which will have to 


bear such proportion of the increased expenditure which will be necessitated, 
by rules. Moreover, no area 


as may be laid déwa by the Government of India, 

can be notified without the previous sanction of the Provincial Goveznment 
and further it must fulfil the test which the Governmext of India may, by rules, 
lay down as regards the per: 
Finally the provisions are intended to apply in tbe 
though Jeter on a local body may extend them to girls ; ; 
are only six and ten years. It is hoped that these are sufficiet safeguards against 


any rash or injudicious action on the part of local bodies. This measure is 
essentially a cautious one, indeed to some it may appear to e 
side of caution. 

The Bill was circulated for opinion and came up for discussion 
again on the 17th of March 1912. The debate lasted for two 
days, and it became evident that Government was not then pre- 
pared to accept even a modest Bill like this. VAs the official 
members were in a clear majority in the Central Legislature of 
that time, and as a number of non-official members also were 
opposed to it for some reason or the other, the ill had no chance 
ofsuccess. Allthe eloquent pleading of Gokhale, therefore, went 
in vain and when the motion to refer the Bill to the Select Com- 


mittee was put to vote, it "was thrown out by 38 votes against 13. ' 


This did not, of course, come as a surprise to anybédy, least of all 
to Gokhale himself.. He had read the situation cocrectly and, 
he expected result 


earlier in thé debate, had already referred to t 
‘of the voting in the following majestic words :— 
, that my Bill will be thrown out before the day closes, 


a 
My Lord, I know 
I md no complaint, ¥ shall not even feel depressed. I know too well the 


G 
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€ 
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story 6f the preliminary efforts that were required even in England, before the 
Act of 1870 was passed, either to complain or to feel depressed. Moreover, I 
have always felt and have often said that we, of the present generation in India, 
can only hope to serve our country by our failures. The men and women who 
will be privileged to serve her by their successes will come later. We must be 
content to accept cheerfully the place that has been allotted to us in our onward 
march. The Bill, thrown out today) will come back again and again, till on the 
stepping-stones of its dead selves, a measure ultimately rises which will spread the 
light^3f knowledge throughout the land. It may be that this anticipation will 
not come true, It may be that our efforts may not condute even indirectly to 
the promotion of the great cause which. we all have at heart and that they may 

! turn out after all to be nothing better than the mere plcaghing of the sands of 
the sea-shore. But, my Lord, whatever fate awaits our labours, one thing is 
clear. We shall be entitled to feel that we have done our duty, and, where the 
call of duty ae clear, it is better even to labour and fail than not to labqur 
at all? j > 


i! Thus closed the first chapter in the history of compulsory 

[piis in India, and for all the zeal and ability with which 
Gokhale worked at the cause, his main object was not realised. 
The principles underlying the Bill—modest as they appear today 
—were really far in advance of^the times and the cautious and 

, Conservative officials of those days would not accept them as 
practical propositions. But Gokhale's efforts were. not entirely 
in vain ; they led, as we have seen, to the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Education un&er the Government of India ; they con- 
siderably strengthened the movement in favour of mass education; 
they awakened Government to the duty regarding the education 
of the masses ; and the great attivity of Government in the field 
of primary education in the quinquennium 1912-17, was largely 
the indirect result of the efforts of Gokhale. 


10. Government Resolution of 1913. Although Government 
had turned down Gokhale’s Bill, it could not entirely ignore the 
growing popular demand for the spread of mass education. It 


had, therefore, to take some Steps in the matter and a great. 


occasion for the same was given by the visit of His Majesty King 
George V to India in 1911-12. At the Coronation of His Majesty, 
à recurring grant of Rs. 50,00,000 was assigned to popular educa- 
tion. This was followed by the Government Résolution oy 
Educational Policy, dated 21st February 1913, which laid down 
the followirg principles for the expansion and improvement of 
primary educatión :— ) P 
10. -The proposition that illiteracy must be broken down and that: primary 
education has, in the present circumstances of India, a predominant claim ugon 


1 Gokhale’s Speeches (1920 Edition), p. 660. 2 > 
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the public funds, represent.accepted policy no longer open to discussio. For 
financial and administrative reasons of decisive weight the Government of India 
have refused to recognise the principle of compulsory education’; but they desire 


the widest ‘possible extension of primary education on a voluntary basis. As 
regards free elementary education, the time has not yet arrived when it is practic- 


able to dispense wholly with fees without injustice to the many villages which - 


are waiting for the provision of schools. The fec derived ffom those pupils who 
can:pay them are now devoted to the maintenance and expansion of primary 
education, and a total remission of fees would involve to a certain extent & more 
Prolonged pbstponement of a provision of schools in villages without them. 
In some provinces elementary education is already fræ and in the majority of 
provinces liberal provision is already made for giving free elementary instruction 
to those boys whose parents cannot afford to pay fees. Local governments have 
been requested to extend the application of the principle of free elementary 
education amongst the poorer and more backward sections of the population. 
Férther than this, it is not possible at present to go.... t P 

Tt is the desire and hope of the Government of India to see in the not distant 
future some 91,000 primary public schools added to the 100,000 which already 
exist for boys and to double the 4} millions of the pupils who now receive instruc- 
tion in them. $ 


This statement of policy hardly needs any ‘comment. It 
is evident thgt the struggle between quality and quantity— 
which had hitherto been confined to collegiate and secoadary 
edücation—had now entered the field of prifnary education also. 
It is true that the Resolution expressed a hope that, although 
improvement would be the main aim of Government, it would 
iot néglect expansion and that steps would be taken to double 
the number of schools and pupils. But as later events showed, 


these Meer not materi&lise. 
1} The Patel Act (1918) and other Provincial Acts for 


Compulsory Primary Education. The work of Gokhale was 
taken up ‘at Provincial level by Shri Vithalbhai J. Patel, 


another great leader of the Indian Nationalist Movement. 


His Bill for the introduction of compulsory primary education 
in municipal areas was accepted by the Bombay Legislative 
Council and became the Bombay Primáry Education (District 
Municipalities) Act of 1918, known popularly as the Patel 
Act. , 
© The example of Shri Vithalbhai Patel was, imitated very 
extensively. Based on the general plan of his Bill, several Acts 
for compulsory primary education were passed before 1921. 

The detailed provisions of these Acts will be examined in 
Hi ‘to state that these Acts were 


Chapter IX. Here it is enoug ts wi 
passed with great enthusiasm and that they have a historical 
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and theoretical value as the first recognition of the principle of 
compulsion by the Provincial Governments concerned. 


‘Acts FOR COMPULSORY PRIMARY EDUCATION 


D Qu p? ; Whether 
Compulsion ^ 
Yes | Provinoe. | Nemeot#e | whether for | papRlieabie to, 
w i T Boys or Girls. Rita 1 
5 
1919 Punjab Primary Edu- Boys Both 
cation Act " 
i Unittd n? Both Municipal 
Provinces 
E Bengal 37 Boys (extended to 7 
2 EA girls by an amend- 
ment in, 1932) 
E Bihar and » Boys Both 
Orissa » 
1920 Bombay City of Bombay Both Applicable to City 
P. E. Act 3 » of Bombay only 
3 Central P. E. Act » a Both 
: Provinces ^ t 
"p Madras Elementary Edu- 5 a hy » 
" "| cation Act ` : 


———]———————————O 


D 

» 12. Quantitative Position of Primary Education (1921-22). 
Owing partly to the absence of compulsion and partly to the 
official predilection for quality father than quantity, the expansion 
of primary education after 1911-12 was relatively slow and in 
1921-22, the quantitative position of primary education in India 
was far from happy. The number of children at school was 
only 2-:€"per cent of the population (instead of the expected 15 
per cent) and the statistics of literacy of the census of 1921 were 
equally disappointing. Commenting on them, the Hartog Com- 
mittee observes :— 

Between 1892 and 1922, the percentage of male literates of five years and 
over in British India increased by only 1-4 per cent (from 13-0 to 14-4) and that 
of female literates by/1-3 per cent (from 0-7 to 2 *0)." The percentage of literates 

2 rus assis and all ages was only 7-2 in 1921. Progress has been extremely 
13. Qualitative Improvements in Primary Education (1905- 
1922). If Government thus failed to bring about a rapid expan- 
sion of primary education, it would have been some compensation 
at least if the official drive to improve quality had borne material 
success. But even this did nct happen. $ 

: 


t n D 


1 Report, p. 45. 
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(a) Training of Teachers: By far, the best qualitative 
achievement of this period was the improvement in the training 
of pfimary teachers, Ever since the momentous directions given 
by the Indian Education Commission (1882-83), the problem of 
the training of primary teaclters, had received considerable 
attention, especially in the period 1901 to 1921. Its main events 
may Be summarised as under :— 4 $ 

(i) Government accepted the recommendation of the Com- 
mission that the training of primary teachers was a responsibility 
of the State. Consequently, a large number of trdining institu- 
tions came to be conducted directly by Government. Moreover, 
Government gave substantiale financial assistance tË training 
institutions conducted “by local bodies or private agencies. 

e 


(ii) There was a steady expansion of training institutions 
during the period under review. In 1921-22, there were, in 
British India'including Burma, 926 training: institutions for men 
(with an enrolment of 22,774 students) and 146 training institu- 
tions for women (with an enrolment of 4,157 students). e Out 
of these, 433 were conducted by Governnfent, 483 by Local 
Boards and Municipalities with the assistance of Government 
gtants, and 156 were conducted by private bodies, out of which 
161 were aided and 5 unaided. “The training institutions con- 
ducted by Missions numbered 92. 

(iii) The following Statistics of trained . and untrained 
teachers working in recognised primary schools in 1921-22 
(excluding the teachers of ‘English or classical langtiages) in 
British India including Burma are available :— 


Primary Schools Total’ 
managed by 
etii Gn Suga cach e AM Cease Ses PLE TEIST At te) 
‘ 

Government eS AR 
Local Boards ires ^ 
Monigpaine 85,918 
Aided EN SA 


Unaided 2: A 


PANEN 
113,673. | 181,286 


chers works out to 38 of the 
conducted by Government 
schools attached to training 


The percentage of trained tea 
“whole, It was highest in schoo 
—these were, mostly practising 


o « 


D 
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> 
institutions and were consequently conducted as model institu- 
tions—and lowest in unaided schools. 


(b) Remuneration of Primary Teachers: In this respect, 
considerable improvements were effected in some Provinces. 


` The Province o$ Bombay gave?a very good lead. Here, most 


of the schools were local authority schools and the problems was, 
therefore, easier. In 1901-02, the average pay of a primary 


` teacher was only Rs. 8 or so and there were no incremental scales 


of pay. By 1921-22, definite incremental stales had been intro- 
duced and the average pay of a primary teacher was raised to. 


, Rs. 33 p.m. Similar, if not the same progress, was made in 


other Pro'tinces like the Punjab or-C.P. where most of the primary 
schools were conducted by local bodies. ' Equally good results 
could not, however, be obtained in Provinces like Bengal, Bihar 
or Madras where most of the primary schools were private. In 
Bengal, for iastance, the average pay continued to, be as low as 
Rs. 8 p.m. This was mainly due to the fact that the Provincial 
Government did not spend adequately on primary education or 


` pay liberal grants-in-aid to primary schools. 


, Another drawback in the picture was the rise in the cost of 
living that had occurreé since 1902 and particularly after the first 
World War. According to Adam, a primary teacher in Bengal 
got about Rs. 3 to 5 p.m. in 1835. By 1921, this had increased 
to Rs. 8 or so p.m. But in the meanwhile the cost of living had 
increased so many times that it would be perfectly correct to say 
that the eacher of an indigenous school of 1835 was really better 
off than a teacher in the aided School of 1921. When salaries 
at two different periods are compared in terms of money, due 
allowance has to be made tor the rise or fall in the purchasing 
power of the rupee. If such allowance is made, it will have to 
be admitted that the improvement in the economic condition 
of the primary teachers (except perhaps in Bombay) was not 
avery appreciable, 

(c) Curricula: The goneral trend of curricular revision 
during this period was to make it more complex and elaborate 
and to add subject after subject. Over and above the subjects 
that had already entered the curriculum by 1902, School-garden- 
ing and Nature-study which were the two favourite subjects of 
this period were introduced in the primary curricula of several 
provinces. It is also interesting to note that Curzon's idea of 
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-differentiating- between urban and rural schools generally came 
to be discredited by 1921. In Bombay, the separate rural 
stanflards that existed since 1877-78 were abolished altogether 
in 1916-17. A similar tale was repeated in most Provinces where 
Curzon's idea was taken up and a8 early ae 1916-1, it was reported 
that “ the differences between curricula for rural and for urban 
schools are, slight and tend to: disappear. The main difference 

now consists in the objects offered for observation lessons ’’.* 
(d) Buildings and Equipment: Some improvement was made 
in these respects ; but the rate of expansion of primary education 


LJ 


was far more rapid so that, comparatively speaking, conditions « 


regarding buildings and equipment deteriorated rafher than 
improvedefor the countty as a whole, 

(e) Study of Qualitative Aspects: The official emphasis on 
quality, led to discussions out of which arose some very important 
concepts by which the quality and effectiveness of a system of 

' primary education was to be jutlged. For instance, the ideas 
of average duration of a pupil's school life, stagnation, wastage, 
lapse into illiteracy, single-teacher schools, imegular attendance, 
adjustment of holidays to local conditions, etc., began to come into 
the discussions of the problem. Of course, there wasa good deal 
oftvagué talk and not infrequently, even wrong methods of 
calculation were adopted. But it was a great step ahead to 
have discovered certain objective standards to judge the efficiency 
of primary education. Prior to 1921, these ideas had just begun ; 
but, as we shall see later, they began to dominate the scege in the 
next period., š à 

On the whole, what exactly was the qualitative position of 
primary education in 1921-22? The answer cannot be said to 
be very complimentary to the officers who laid so much emphasis 
on qualitative reforms throughout this period. The curriculum 
of primary education was originally devised to Eonvey Western 4 
knowledge to the people through their mother-tongue ; later 


^ 


it added two,other objectives—to prepare pupils for secondary ^. 


scifools and for the lower ranks of public service where a knowledge 
t essential. These three aims stil] held the 


of English was no n t nue 
field even in 1921-22, all revisions of curricula notwithstanding 3 


wastage and stagnation were large ; the duration of school life 
was,short in the case of boys and sHorter still in the case of girls ; 


Quinguennial Review (1912-17), Vol. I, p. 116. 
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not ‘infrequently, ‘the improved curriculum remained on paper 
only and the standard of teaching actually obtaining in schools 
was often unsatisfactory either because it was not possibie to 
supply trained teachers to all schools, or because the equipment 
was. poor or the supervision,’ inadequate; and no successful 
experiment had been made effectively to co-ordinate the teaching 
-in rural schools with their environment. It would, thetefore, 
be correct to say that in qualitative matters also, the success 
obtained so far was not at all satisfactory. ^ , 


14. Modern Indian Languages. The position of the modern 
Indian languages in university courses began to improve 
aftor the Indian Universities Act of 1904. As the Quinguennial 
Review of the Progress of Education in India, 1902-07, Says :— 

Next may be noted a certain increase in the honour paid to the vernacular 
languages of India. Previously vernacular langyages found no place in 
University cousses except in Madras where they were alternative to a classical 
language. Now there are two Universities, viz., Calcutta anu Madras, which 
have made the vernacular language a tompulsory subject of study for the Inter- 
mediate examination, and one University, Calcutta, which fequires an exercise 
in thé vernacular from all candidates for the B.A. degree ; while Madras, though 
not requiring a vernachlar to be studied for the B.A. pernits the vernacular 
history and literature to be chosen from among the various alternatives. Inthe 
other Universities the vernasulars find no place either as optional or compulsory 
subjects of study. ? t 03 

^ 

The Calcutta University Commission, however, was far 

more emphatic. It said :— T 


We are emphatically of opinion that there is Something unsound in a system 
of education which leaves a young man, at the conclusion of his course, unable 
to speak^br write his own mother tongue fluently and correctly. It is thus 
beyond controversy that a systematic effort must henceforth be rade to promote 
the serious study'of the vernaculars in secondary schools, intermediate colleges 
and in the University. The elabcrate scheme recently adopted by the University 
tor the critical, ‘historical and comparative study of the Indian vernaculars for 
the M.A. examination is but the coping stone of an edifice of which the base 
has yet to be placed on a sound foundation, and it is only when such a structure 


has been completed that Bengal will have a literature worthy of the greatness 
and civilization of its people. X 


But action on these recommendations had not yet been taken 
when the period under review came to a close. On the whole, 
therefore, it-may be said that the study of modern Indian lan- 
guages was not sufficiently emphasized in Indian universities 
even in 1921-22, mainly owing to an emphasis cn English and 
classical languages, and that, this neglect materially affected the 

Lu y 


1 pp. 27-8. 
2 pp. 59-60. 
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development of these languages and their adoption as the media 
of instruction. 


15. Education Departments. Reference has already been 
made in Chapter V to the orgapisation of the L.E.S. which was 
to hold all superior posts in the ‘Dep&rtment and was to be 
recruited in England. Indians were strongly opposed te all 
public services secruited in England. They argued that this 
policy was equivalent to a betrayal of the promises given in the 


Charter Act of 1833 and the Queen's Proclamation of 1858 to the | 


effect that Indians could hope to rise to the highest posts under 


Government. They also resented the implications of the moral 


and inte]lectual inferiority pf the Indian people whichAhis policy 
implied." Thirdly, they, argued that Indianisation of services 
was the first essential step in a programme of giving self-govern- 
ment to the people. *Fourthly, the large salaries of the members 
of these servises were often criticized and it"was ürged that a 
poor country like: India could neve? afford such apay-roll. Finally, 
a feeling was gaining ground that these central services «were 
opposed. to national aspirations. The agitation on this subject 
grew so strong during this period that, on 20th "August 1917, 
the Secretary of State for India annouffced that the policy of 
His Mdjesty's Government, with which the Govesnment of India 
was in complete accord, was that of increasing association of 
Indians in every branch of Indiam administration. The policy 
of the Public Service Commission of 1887 which was so vehemently 
upheld by Curzon and his successors was thus officially beried and 
a new era ef rapid Indiapisation of the Education Department 
set. in. For. instance, consider the following ‘statistics :— 


Europeans .. . se 
Indians t "E I 4 
Vacant g i++ ss dx d: ees 

$ ; Total .. 


No. of Posts in I.E.S. (Women) held by 


Europeans © .. os 
“Indians os cim m 
Vacant V. ve DL NOS 
d Total .. 
aU d euin ÉL 
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The situation had, therefore, begun to improve considerably 
when the period under review came to a close. 


16. National Education. One of the most significant 
developments of this period was the birth of the concept of 
national education. This dbes not, of course, mean that the 
idea,of national education was not put forward at all in the 
nineteenthcentury. Asshownalreadyia Chaptes V, the enquiry of 
the Indian Education Commission in 1882-83 led to a nation-wide 
awakening of educational thought and even at this early 
date, educatéd Indians came forward to give their evidence 

» before the Commission and stress the need to correct some of 
the»defecis of Indian education’ such as absence of religious 
education, slow progress of mass education, etc. This critical 
attitude towards the official system became more and more 
pronounced as time passed and several’ private institutions 
came into existente Which professed to have a notional outlook 
because they differed in some respects from the Government or 

> missionary schools and colleges. The most common of these 

' characteristics. were (a) Indian management ; (p) a spirit of 
sacrifice on the part of the founders and teachers of the institu- 
tion; (c) provision fof religious education; (d) provision of 
some courses (over and above the usual courses recognised By 
the universities and the Education Departments) to meet the 
‘special cultural needs of the Indian people ; (e) a keener study 
of the oriental classical languages chiefly intended to create self- 
respect and a love for past traditions and to show that Eastern 
civilization was at least as good as, if not better than, the Western ; 
(f) greater attention to modern Indian languages ; and (g) lower 
fees. But it must be noted that all these institutions worked 
within the official system in so far as they submitted to Depart- 
mental inspection and received. grants-in-aid. They were, in 
fact, attempts tò correct a few blemishes of the officiab system 
>and not the signs of an uncompromising revolt against it. Very 


» often, they were sectarian in character and to that extent, less 
truly national, i 


It wa» Lord Curzon's administration and policies that gave 
rise, not only to a new militant nationalism, but to natianal 
education as well. The Swadeshi Movement was born imme- 
diately after the partition of Bengal and although it was economic 
in origin and application, its spirit affected every walk of life. 
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A demand for Swadeshi education soon began to be put forward 
and was immeasurably strengthened by the repeated conflicts 
with the 6fficial policies and the utter failure of Indians to make 
the officials realise the Indian point of viewineducation. Between 
1905 and 1921, therefore, we fittd a greet ferment of educational 
thought within the fold of the Indian struggle for freedom. Of 
qourse, this early period.shows a certain lack of clarity in Ideas. 
This is but natural, for precision and definifeness usually come 
after the lapse of time and adequate experimentation. But in 9 
spite of this defect, the controversies of the period en the subject 
of national education are of great interest from the point of view . 
` offuture developments. a á o 
On óne point, almost all national thinkers were agreed ; they 
all condemned the existing official system of education as un- 
helpful, and even* antagonistic, to national development. 
When, however, it came to defining pretisely what the new 
national education ought to be, opinions were naturally not so 
unanimous. But even so, certain fundamental principlés of . 
national education came to be uniyersally eccepted in a short 
time. These were, of course, inspired by the reaction to some 
salient defects of the official system &nd nay be stated as 
follows4— e E 
(a) Indian Control: Nationalist India resented the British 
control of Indian educatienal policies first and foremost, and 
demanded the substitution of Indian control. National educa- 
tion, therefore, was defined as one which, in the worde of Mrs. 
Besant, © le 
must be controlled by Indians, shaped by Indians, carried on by Indians. 


It must hold up Indian ideals of devotion, Xüsdom and morality, and must be 


permeated by the Indian religious spirit rather than fed on the letter of the creéds. 
That spirit is spacious, tolerant, all-embracing, and recognizes dus man goes to 
. God along mapy roads and that all the prophets came from him. 

(by Teaching the Love of Mother-land : Secondly, it was. 
felt that national education must inculcate love and reverence 


for the mother-land and for her glorious traditions. As Mrs. * 
. e © 


esant wrote :— 
i i ive i deand glorious 
National education must live in an atmosphere of prou ic 
patriotism, and Chis atmosphere must be kept sweet, xou bracing by dis 
study of Indian literature, Indian history, Indian trium] in science, án Ee 3 
in politics, in war, in colonization, in manorfactures, in trade, in commerce. 
* 7 


1 Lala Lajpat Rai: op. cit., pp. 28-9- 
2 Ibid., p. 29. " 
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lc) No Servile Imitation: Thirdly, the official.attempt to 
imitate England, to thrust English ideals on India, to create a 
new class of persons who would be Indians in blood and colour 
but English in everything else, was keenly resented. National 
leaders, therefore, pointed cut that the old ideal of spreading 
western science and literature which was enunciated by the Des- 
patcü of 1854 and had held the field ever since, was now obsolete 
and had to be completely revised. ‘National education,” 
wrote Mrs. Besant, > 


must meet the national temperament at every point, and develop the national 
character. India is not to become a lesser—nor even a greater—England, but to 


” evolve into a,mightier India. British ideals are good for Britain, but it is India's 


2 


ideal» that ai good for India. We do nof want echoes nor monotones y we want: 


_ a choral melody of nations, mirroring the varied qualities of Nature and of God. 
Shall Nature show but a single colour, and trees; and flowers, and mountains, 
and sky wear but a single hue? Harmonious variety and not monotony is the 
mark of perfection. Away from all apologies for India, with all deprecatory 
explanations of India's;weys and customs, and traditions. Indja is herself, and 
needs not to be justified ;-for verily, God,has evolved no greater, no more exquisite 
nationality than India’s among all the broken reflections 40$ His own perfect 
beauty.? ? i 

This statement should not, however, be interpreted to 

indicate a narrow nationalist outlook impervious to all influences 

from outside. In;the feat of the political controversies of this 
period, people did not always maintain their balance. Thé study 
of Indian history became a tool in the national struggle for free- 
dom rather than an impartial search after truth ; all sorts of 
fantastic claims were put forward on behalf of ancient India to 
countera?t the general denunciation, based on the racial arrogance 
or bias or prejudice of the ruling race; and an ultra-narrow 
nationalism often asserted that India had nothing to learn from 


the West. But these excesses were really due to the intensive ' 


political conflicts of this period and sane thinkers among the 


nationalist leaders did,realise the limitations within which this | 


glorification of the past should operate. In fact, all that the 
?nationalists contended therefore was this: (i there was no 
justification for the wholesale condemnation of India's past and 
traditions ; (ii) India could rightly feel proud of her past; (ili) 
in the field of international culture, India was not merely à 


. beggar who received without being able to returmbut an equal 


partner with other nations; (iv) while learning several valuable 
lessons from other countries, she had her own unique and valuable 


1 Lala Lajpat Rai: op. cit. pp. 20-30, A > 
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contribution to make to World culture and thought; an& (v) 
it is the duty of a national system of education to develop these 
attitudes ôf originality and self-respect combined with openness 
to accept new and useful ideas from all sources. 

(d) Domination of English iô go« Rourthly¢ national educa- 
tion desired to remove the domination of English, particularly 
its us& as a, medium of instruction, and to give their proper Place 

to the modern Indian languages. Here the most uncompromising 
' opposition to English came from Mahatma Gandhi. Even 
at this early period, he put forward the view that Hindustani 


should be the national language of India and that English should 


‘not be a medium of instruction at any stage of educftion. , Of 
course, ls views were*not Shared, by several other leaders. But 
his extreme position was%a natural reaction to the official emphasis 
on English, and as «time passed, Indian opinion began to be 
influenced more by his views than those ofgther leaders. 

(e) Vocational Education to be Emphasized : Fifthly, the 
failure of the ‘modern system of education to bring about- the 
economic development of the country was greatly, condemned, 
and its growing expensive character was deplored. Indian 
opinion, therefore, asserted that national education must give 
d&e plate to vocational education and its cost just be within 
the reach of the average Indian. Even at the end of this period, 
however, very little progress was achieved under the official 
system. Indian public opinion, therefore, began to assert 
that a national system of education must emphasize the 
economic development of the country and help to bring it about. 
Opinions were naturally divided regarding the means whereby 
this could be done. Some stood for the development of industries 
through the use of machine-power- Others condemned the úse 
òf machines on religious and spiritual grounds. The conflict 
' was obviously much too fundamental to have deen resolved at 


this time. But it is interesting to note that Mahatma Gandhi, 


had, as early as 1921, enunciated certain principles which later 
ofi became the Wardha Scheme of Basic Education. — 

This fixation of the ideals of national education was probably 
the simplest ef its aspects. Far more difficult were the problems 
of organisation and execution connected with the new concept: 

ional education from the primary to 


Institutions imparting nati @ el 
the university stage had to be organised ; the teachers require! 


ne 
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for them had to be obtained and specially trained ; new curricula 
had to be developed ; parents had to be persuaded to send their 
children to the national schools in preference to the official ones ; 
social recognition for the degrees and diplomas granted by the 
national institutions had tg be secured; and the huge funds 
required for maintaining the national schools on a sufficiently 
wide scale had to be collected year after year. These: were 
obviously tasks that went far beyond the financial and human 
resources which the nationalist organisatiens of the day could 
command and consequently the whole experiment of national 
education had to contend against very heavy odds in these early 


` years. a 


5 


"The attempts to start natjonal sbhools fall into two distinct 
periods. The first upheaval occurred 3oon after the partition 
of Bengal. Government issued orders prohibiting students from 
participating: in political meetings and demonstrations. These 
compelled several students to boycott schools an colleges and 
several others were rusticated by the authorities for participation 
in political activities. It was felt to be a national duty to provide 
for the education of the young men who had this suffered and 
hence a Society for the Promotion of National Education in Bengal 
‘was organised under the chairmanship of Shri Gurudas Banerjee. 
The moyement received great impetus because the Calcutta 
Congress (1906) resolved that the time had arrived ' for the people 
all over the country earnestly to take up the question of national 
education for both boys and girls, and organise a system of educa- 
tion, literary, scientific and technical, suited to the requirements 
of the country,on National lines and under National control, 
and directed towards the realisation of National destiny quem 
large number of National High Schools was started by this Society 
and at one time, there were as many as 11 High Schools in Bengal 


and 40 in East Bengal! Babu Satish Chandra Mukherjee was ' 


the chief worker of this Society which was imparting education 
in accordance with the Resolution of the Calcutta Congress. Out- 
side Bengal, however, the tovement did not spread materially 
the only institution worth mention being the Samarth Vidyalaya 


at Talegaom, near Poona, But very soon, a deterioration set in. - 


The political tempo created by the partition died out, particularly 
after the reunion of Bengal ; and as early as 1920, Lala Lajpat 
1 See Quinquennial Review (1907-12), para. 670. + 
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LI 
Rai was bewailing the disappearance of the National High Schools 
which were once so popular. He wrote :— 
D 

"che National Council of Education still exists, but only in name. Its 
condition is moribund. The leaders and officers themselves have strangulated 
it. Mr. T. Palit and Sir Rash Behari Ghosh, two of its strongest pillars, gave it 
a death-blow when they handed over their mégnifiéent endowment to the Calcutta 
University, instead of to the National Council of Education, founded and led 
by them. The few scholars who, ith characteristic self-sacrifice, gye up 
careers to give instr&ction to the stu ents of the National College, are all dis- 
persed. They are seeking appointments in Government-aided institutions. 
The Nationalist schools, Started by the Council, have, most of them, been dis- 
integrated by the force of circumstances, and at the present moment. the 
movement is nothing but a dilapidated and discarded landmark in the educational 


. Progress of the country.* i 

The second upheaval ogcured in 19 20-22. In spi&e of strong 
opposition from older  statesmefi like Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Mahatma Gandhi started preaching a boycott of 
Government schools and colleges. It was mainly because of 
his insistenceéthat the Non-co-operation "Resolution passed by 
the Nagpur Congress in 1920 earnestly advised the “ gradual 
withdrawal of children from schools and colleges owned, aided 
or controlled ky Government, and, in place «f such schools and 
colleges, the establishment of national schools and colleges in the 
various Provinces ”.3. This resolution waS supported by Gandhiji 
oh three grounds. The first arti foremost was the supreme 


political necessity of the youth fighting for the freedom of their 


country. The main idea behind his Non-co-operation movement 
of 1920-21 was that Swaraj could be obtained within one year if 


the public followed his advice in general and, in particular, 


completely boycotted thednstitutions conducted by Government 
He desired to create 


and set up parallel institutions of its own. t 
a complete deadlock and paralyse vernment by calling upon 
the people to make a supreme, co-ordinated, and comprehensive 
effort to non-co-operate with the alien rulers and naturally 
expected that the youth of the country, which included the 
students reading in schools and colleges, should take a prominent: 
part in the struggle and sacrifice a year of their life for the cause 


of national freedom. Secondly, he felt it to be: immoral and 
spiritually degrading that the young men and women of the 
country should continue to study in the institutions of a 
: € 
i of Rs. 15 lakl and Rs. 12} lakhs respectively given to the 
icone peo ERN Palit and Sir Rash Behari Ghosh. 


2 Lala Lajpat Rai: op. Cit., pp. 25-6- 
3 pr. Pattabhi Mec PP. a ory of the Indian National Congress, Vol. T, p. 209. 
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Government which was guilty of the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs. 
And lastly, he was also convinced that, as an emergency measure, 
the public could really afford to maintain a’ parallel set of educa- 
tional institutions—particularly secondary schools and colleges 
—without anys financial assistance from Government. 

This appeal of Gandhiji to the youth of the country, which 
was ‘strongly supported by several other national leaders’ and, 
in particular, by the Ali Brothers,? did not go in vain. In fact, 
the response of the students to the call for the.boycott of schools 
and colleges avas far more successful than any other form of 


, boycott or non-co-operation suggested by the Congress.2 The 


first to wA in the field were the students of the Aligarh Univer- 
sity. en Mahatma Gandhi and'the Ali Brothere visited 
Aligarh and addressed the students, a tremendous response came 
forth and the students decided in favour of Non-co-operation 
and refusal of all.Government assistance. Amidst scenes of 
great enthusiasm, they passed a resolution demanding that the 
University should be nationalised by disowning?all connection 
with? Government and revising its curricula on national lines. 
But unfortunately, the unity among the studen?s did not last 
lorig. Several of themgwere recalled home by their parents and 
Some others were” persuaded to change their views. A small 
band of convinced fighters, led by the redoubtable Maulana 
Mohamed Ali, however, continued to stay on the University 
premises and to claim that the institution should be fully 
nationalised according to their demand. This fight continued for 
some weeks ; but at last the Trustees of the University sought 
police help and turned out all thos who were „fighting for 
nationalisation. They left quietly in spite of very great 
Pravocation, because non-violent passive resistence was the 
principal plank of the campaign, and established a new Univer- 


sity, the Jamia, Millia Islamia (National Muslim University) : 


at Aligarh almost immediately. 


This splendid lead given by Aligarh was soon picked up in 
other parts of India. As Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya observes :- 
i RISA NA j 
National Universities, National Colleges, and National Schools of all grades 
were started In different parts of the country. The student movement in the 
U.P., the Punjab, and the Bombay Presidency was in full g. Bengal was 
not bebindhand, and Calcutta witnessed one of those thrilling scenes which were 


1 Maulana Shaukat Ali and Maulana Mahomed Ali, 
2 The only probable exception to this statement may be the No-vot? campaigg. 
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not few or far between in the course of that memorable year and a half. About 
the middle of January, on an appeal by Deshbandhu C. R. Das, thousands of 
students left their colleges and examinations. Gandhi visited Calcutta 
and opened the National College on the 4th of February. He also visited Patna 
for a second time and formally opened the National College and inaugurated the 
Bihar Vidyapith. Thus in the course f less than four months, the National 
Muslim University of Aligarh, the Gujarat Vid§apith, tfe Bihar Vidyapith, 
the Kashi Vidyapith, the Bengal National University, the Tilak Maharashtra 


Vidyapith, and a large number of National Schools of all grades, with thousands 
offstudents orf the ros, were started in all parts of the country as a result of the 


, great impetus given to National Education! € 

The difficulties under which the new national institutions 
laboured can only be imagined. Almost overnight, they had 
to gtart functioning as full-fledged edutational institutions of a 
type which had hardly been Clearly envisaged in the past. Lack 
of suitable buildings and equipment and inadequate finances 
and trained personnel stared them in the face. Moreover, the 
students and teachets of these institutions were expected to 
carry on political propaganda among thf9sople, particularly 
among those living in rural areas, during their vacations and 
sometimes even during term-time. The opposition from Goyern- 
ment was always there and quite frequently, the prominent 
workers among the students or teachers were arrested on some 
charge or other and imprisoned.’ But ein spite of all these 
handicaps and difficulties, the national institutions did yeoman 
service by formulating the principles of national education, by 
preparing alternative courses s ited to national needs, and by 
adopting the modern Indian languages as media of instruction. 
It would be no exaggeration to say that it was in the laboratory 
of these national institutions that the fundamental principles 
of a nationalireconstruction of education were firt evolved. 

Unfortunately, a set-back to the whole movement came in 
too early. The tempo of the non-co-operation movement coo. ed 
ind as some cases of violence began to 


down after some time, a i 
occur, ‘Gandhiji ‘withdrew the movement altogether. ‘The 
not materialise: 


fundamental concept of Swaraj within one year did 

and as the prospect of independence receded into the background, 
the enthusiasm of the students naturally began to wane. The 
national leaders also realised that it would be wrong to expect 
the students to sacrifice the whole of their career. The ea 
policy of non-co-operation was accordingly changed and, except- 


ing a few top-ranking institutions; others were allowed to seek 


1 History of the Indien National Congress, Vol. I, p. 211. 
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Govérnment recognition again and the students were also per- 
mitted, unless they desired to devote their whole life to the 
national cause, to seek admission to recognised schools" and 
complete their training. By 1922, the tide had almost ebbed. 


This second upheayal in rational education, as the above 
account will show, differed materially from the first in several 
respects. It was more intensive, and more widespread ; the 
numbers of students and teachers involved in it were far larger ; 
it contributed more largely to constructive*educational thought; | 
and the movement continued to exist and do useful pioneer work © 
even after non-co-operation came to an end, while the first up- 
heayal hardly left any such mileposts behind. It is also worthy 
of note that the upheaval created a hew ‘national leadership and 
“ not a few of the Provincial and District leaders of today are 
from among the...... Students who had non-co-operated in 
1920"! It also.creeted a wave of patriotic fegling, not only 
among the students of nationalánstitutions, but among the whole 
of the student community at large. Even tlle conservative 
bureaucrats of the J.E.S. were affected considerably and felt that 
India was not really satisfied with the existing system and that 
a "reconstruction theseof was urgently needed. As the 
Quinquennial Review of ihe, Progress of Education i» India, 
1917-22 observed :— _ 

14. In short..... The crisis has left behind the conviction that our educa- 
tional aims need restatement, If the function of education is the adaptation 
of the future citizen to his environment, then the content of education must 
change inoharmony with changes in that environment. The political and 
economic conditions of India have been undergoing change and the national 


School movement «can at least claim that it lent strength to the advocates of 


educational reform. » 


*..17. General Review of the Period from 1855 to 1921. This 
Survey of the principal educational developments in the period 


. from 1905 to 1921 can now be closed with a brief and,general ' 


eView of the educational developments in India as a whole 
between 1855 and 1921. These sixty-six years are unique in ' 


' the history of modern education in India. Prior to 1855, tae 


Education Départments did not exist; and in 1921 the control 
of educatiàn wąs transferred to Indian Ministers gesponsible to 
a legislature with a large elected majority. During the intezim 
period of about seven decades, the ultimate authority in 


1 Dr. PattabhiSitaramayya: op. cit., p. 211. * > 
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€ 
education was a bureaucracy—whether it was the bureaucracy of 
the officers of the Education Departments or ultimately of the I.C.S. 
It wuld, therefore, be desirable to evaluate the principal achieve- 
' ments of this Bureaucratic Raj in education and to see where 
exactly the Indian Education Ministers had to kegin their work. 


(a) Expansion—4ts extent and limitations: It will be seen 
from fhe'narrative of events ¢ontained in this and the three 
_ preceding Chapters that there wasa great expapsion of the modern 
system of education “between 1804-1921. it would, therefore, 
be interesting to compare the statistics of education*in 1855 with 


those of 1921-22 :— ‘ 
———— a aa 
rj T 
^ eiut 1855. 1921-22. 
MNT 
l. Universities .. E es t es 10 
2. Arts College MURS ES 'o 165 
€ 
3. Professional «Colleges (the figures d 
of 1855 under this head include o» 
^ Professional Schools other than e 
Normal Schools) ..  .. 13 64 
‘ 
4, Secondary Schools .. ve nO © 281, 7,530 
[jJ 
E Primary Schools) sc) SE | 2810 F 155,017 
6. Special Schools e. "s m 7 3,944 
7. Total number of recognised institu- i 
tions f: tyr BE oe 3,132 odd 
8. Total number of scholars in recog- ` 
nised institutions AUREA 135,079 7,396,560. 
EIERE Rs. 
9. Total expenditure on Education . 9,99,898 17,95,88,099 © 
10: Govt. expenditure on Education .. [Not known; but|  8,56,01,366 
most of the aboye 
4 d lamount was 
expended by 
x (Government, í 
o © 
F Indian Éducation Commission, 


the 
N.B. The figures for 1855 are taken from the Report of r is 
General Table No. 1a. Those for 1921-22 are for British India only, xslusise oe Burma 


. This expansion of the State system of education is certainly 


i ber that “there 
a creditable performance. But ong has to remem! 
was a pines ee set-off to this achievement inasmuch as the 


indigenous system of education mostly disappeared during the 


EL 
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period under review. We saw, in Chapter I, that there is good 
evidence to believe that, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, almost every village had a school of some sort. ‘This 
vast system of indigenous education had almost ceased to exist 
and by 1921-32, the, wnsecoRnised  imstitutions—which term 
includes all the known educational institutions outside the State 
systém—numbered only 16,322 with only 422,165 pupils. Jt 
was mainly because of this set-off that the percentage of literacy 
given by Adam does not differ materially from that of 1921-22, 
For instances take the following statistics :— ` 


) 


i Adam's Figures Position of. y 
t ? | (Taken from his | British India in 
3 intensive studies 1921-22 
of six, Thanas in (Burma is 
the third report. excluded). 
Vide Chapter I.). 
Can » 


(a) Centres of Instruction, i.e., Schools,— 
public and domestic—as given by » 
~ Adam and schools—recognised and s 1 


?unrecognised—as given in Depart- e 
mental Reports 2.. is S 2,210 4 1,82,752 
(1 for 225 (1 for 1,280 
3 2 persons) persons) 
(b) Pupils under instrüction 6,786 78958,7260 


(c) Percentage of Pupils under instruction 
to the total population (This ought 
to be about 15 per cent) .. 2 1:4 3:3 
(d) Number of Adult literates,1 above the a i 
age of 15. (Adam's figures are for 


literates above the age of 14) — .. 21,911* 1,24,60,170 
(e) Percen‘age of adult literates to the 
total population d 2s 44 a 5:2 


ST TS 
1 Figures given here are for the whole of British India excluding Ajmere-Merwara, Andamans and 
Nicobars, British Baluchistan, Coorg and Delhi for which figures are not available. 


If allowance is made for the imperfections in Adam’s figures, 


for the fact that education was decaying in the days of Adam, , 


and for the fact that the area surveyed by Adam (which Had been 
‘under a long period of anarchy) was in all probability more back- 
ward in education than other parts of India which had been under 


a more or less settled government, it will be evident that the 


educationa] position of India in 1921-22 was not appreciably 
different from that in 1821-22, especially if we look at the problem 
from the point of view of the Work that yet remained to be done. 

The achievements of the modern system of education, thére- 
fore, were hardly of any importance from the quantitative point 


) 
) 


| 
| 
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of view. Ad the beginning of the nineteenth century, whefi the 
State had not accepted any responsibility for the education of the 
people, thé cultivation of letters was restricted to a small minority 
of the population, and the vast majority—which included almost 
all the females—were unable to read and write. cEven in 1921-22, 
there was no material improvement in the situation. Education 
was still confined toa small minority. The percentage of lit&racy 
in India in 1921 was still low, and the vast majority of the people 
still remained outside the educational system, It is, of course, 
true that there were a few important gains. For ipstance, there 
had been a gradual change in the public attitude to female educa- 
tion and women were now entering educational institutions in 
ever-incteasing numbers. Similarly, there was also arfawakening 
among the less advanced sections of society and pupils belonging 
to them were now enrolled in educational institutions in a much 

« a s. 
larger proportion than a hundred years pri iously. But without 
belittling the (importance of these achievements, it may be stated 
that the spread of education in 1921-22 was not materially wider 
than that in 1835-38 and many even considered it disappointing | 
in view of thesgreat expansion achieved by the State system of 
schools during the period under review. | id 

» (bpeCauses of Inadequate Quantitative * Expansion: The 
educational position in 1921-22, therefore, was, in a way, paradox- 
ical. On the one hand, there had been a considerable expansion 
of the State system of education. The increase in expenditure 
from Government funds—from about Rs. 1 lakh in, 1821 to 
Rs. 902 lakhs in 1921— deserves particular notice. On the other 
hand, the rise in the percentage of population enrolled in schools 
was not proportionate to the increase in expenditure; nor was 
the rise in the percentage of literacy proportionate to the rise in 
the pupils under instruction, As may be easily anticipated, this 
was the paradox which educationist were called upon to 
explain. ^ 
One school of thinkers tried to explain the situation by , 
` pointing out the intrinsic difficulties of the problem, and the AM 
and ineffectiveness involved in the educational system. According 
to this schoo}, the slow advance of mass education was due to :— 


(i) Large increase in population ; e 
o (4) High birth-rate which added millions to the number 
of those te be educated ; 
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(iii) High death-rate which created wide gaps in the ranks 
of literates turned out by the schools ; 

(iv) Wastage due to stagnation, deaths, premature with- 
drawals from schools, etc., so that only a very small 
minority of the children enrolled in schools atiained 
literacy ; 

? (v) Lapse into illiteracy on he part ‘of those who'had once 


been made literate, owing to lack of suitable environ- - 


ment for the maintenance of literacy: ; 

(vi) Inttinsic difficulties of the problem such as scattered 
population certres, poverty, apathy of the people, 
multiplicity of castes, creeds, languages, etc. 

The other school of thinxers did not minimise either the 
extent of the intrinsic difficulties or the value of the work already 
achieved ; but it was of opinion that the slow progress of mass 
education was duc, uot so much to the difficultics and defects 
enumerated above, as to the following causes :— . 

~e (i) Almost complete disappearance of indigenous systems 
of education ; ) 

(i) Lack of adequate funds ; 

(ii?) Emphasis on the development of collegiate and secondary 
education which nécessarily involved, on financial 
grounds, a neglect of primary education ; 

(iv) Emphasis on departmental institutions (which were 
„ necessarily costlier) rather than on private institutions 
"which would have enabled Government to achieve 
expaasion at a lesser cost ; 

(v) Emphasis on quality rather than on quantity parti- 
cularly in the sphere of primary education ; 

(vi) Neglect of modern Indian languages ; 

(vii) Adoption of "English as the medium of instruction ; 

o (viii) Absence of compulsory primary education. 

Obviously, the differeaces between these two schools of 
theught are of fundamental importance to the problem and hence 
it was quite natural that the suggestions for reform put forward 
by one school should be quite different from thosé’ of the other. 
As wall be seen later in Chapter XI, the history of primary educa- 


tion in the next period centred mainly round the conflict between 
these two points of view. — : t 


| 
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(c) Quajitative Achievements of the State System of Education : 
The main achievements of the new system of education, therefore, 
were qualitative rather than quantitative. It substituted a newer 
and a comparatively more efficient system of education for the 
indigenous institutions, both selementary amd higher. The 
difference is not marked at the elementary stage, even though in 
some ,respects the módern primary schools do show positive 
improvements. For instance, their ourriculum is broader and 


. more liberal; the methods of teaching aré better and more 


modernised ; the use of printed books is a definite asset; the 
teachers are, on the whole, abler than those of the indigenous 
schools. On the other hand, it is complained that the modern ~ 
primary school has lost the elasticity of the indigen@ts system, 
and that it is not as finely adjusted to the needs and requirements 
of the rural population as the indigenous system was. There 
can be no doubt, however, that there is_a world of difference 
between the thodern secondary schools, colleges, and universities 
on the one hand, and the ols, the pathshalas, and the madressahs 


on the other, The indigenous system of higher educatiom"was ^ 


a relic of the middle ages. It was dominated'by religion, confined 
to a small minority of the total population, and absolutely 
divorced from the modern developments" in seience. The rejec- 
tion of this system followed by the tstablishment of another which 
aimed at a spread of Western knowledge and science was, there- 
fore, a great achievement. It is true that in the early years of 
the new system, the pendulum was swung too far to the other 
side. There was a good deal of undeserved contempt ‘and con- 
demnation heaped upon Oriental learning ; thepe was also an 
equally undeserved glorification of western culture and civiliza- 
tion. But these excesses were soon corrected when the national 
sentiment began to develop and when Indian universities began 
to cultivate rational and scientific studies of the Oriental classical 
languages. On the whole, the new system of Education gave a j 
great stimulus to the national mind of India, cut loose several of 
the bonds which hampered the progress of society, and led toa © 
great renaissance in all walks of national life. © M 

It has to be remembered, “however, that even these great 
qualitative athievements had their own limitations. For 
instance, the education given was,too literary ; it prepared the 
student for hardly anything beyond employment in clerical or 
teaching professions ; vocational education was not developed ; 
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andthe whole course was dominated by a rigid system of examina- 
tions and hampered by the use of English as.a medium of 
instruction. z 


18. Transfer of Education to Indian Control. It was at 
this juncture tat the xefotms outlined in the Government of 
India Act, 1919, were introduced and the,Department of Educa- 
tion (subject to certain reservations) was transferred te the control 
of Indian Ministers. 

The controversy that arose at this time over the transfer 
of the Education Department to Indians is of some interest. The 
joint report of Mr. Montagu, the then Secretary of State, and Lord 
Chelmsfora, the then Governor-General, formed the basis on which 
the reforms of 1919 were worked out. This report stated that the 
“guiding principle should be to include in the transferred list those 
departments which afford most opportunity for local knowledge and 
social service, the=<d which Indians have shown)themselves to 
be keenly interested, those in which mistakes which may occur 
thcdgh serious would not be irremediable, and those which stand 
most in need of deselopment".! In pursuance of this principle, 
it was but natural to expect that education would be classed as 
a transferred subject. > But it is interesting to note that there 
was considerable opposition to the transfer of the entiré*contzol 
of education to Indians and that several difficulties were put 
forward. The Anglo-Indians and Europeans feared unnecessarily 
that their interests would not be safe in the hands of Indian 
ministers and claimed that the subject of Amglo-Indiam and 
European Education should be treated as Central. or reserved. 
The opinions o? the Provincial Governments were greatly divided. 
The Bengal, Government desired to reserve collegiate and 
European education; the United Provinces Government re- 
commended the transfer of the whole subject of education, even 
though the official committee which advised that Government were 

o divided in their opinion; the Punjab Government reserved its 
opinion regarding the transfer of higher education 5 the Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa strongly opposed the transfer of secondary, 
technical and collegiate education; the Chief Commissioner of 
Assam opposed:the transfer of collegiate education ; the Madras 
Government opposed the transfer of the education department 
as a whole, and the Government of India broadly agreed with the 


1 Montagu-Chelmsford Report, para. 238. * t 
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o 
Bengal view. But luckily for this country, however, better 
counsels prevailed, and the whole of the education department 
was*transterred to Indian ministers subject to the following 


reservations :— 

1. The Benares Hindu University and such other new wmiversities as may 
be declared to be all-India by the Governor-General-in-Council were excluded 
on the ground that these imstitutions were of an all-India character ang, had 
better Be dealt with py the Government of India itself ; 

2. Colleges for Indian chiefs and educational institutigns maintained by the 
Governor-General-in-Coundil for the benefit of members of His Majesty's Forces 
or other public servants, or their children were also excluded on,the ground that 
these institutions ought to be under the direct control of the Government of 
India ; and e 

3. The education of Anglo-Indians and Europeans was treated as Sf provincial 
but a veserded subject. Ri N 4 

The authority to legislatec on thegfollowing subjects was reserved for the 
central legislature, mainly with a view to enabling the Government of India to 
take suitable action on the report of the Calcutta University Commission :— 


(a) Questions regarding the establishment, coffhügion and functions of 
new universities ; . 
(b) Questions affecting the jurisdiction of any university outside its 
province; and O 
(c) Questions, regarding the Calcutta University €and the reorganization 
of secondary education in Bengal (for a period of five years only after 
the introduction of the Reforms). é d 
« As will be easily seen, these orders created a queer position 
by treating education as “partly all-India, partly reserved, partly 
transferred with limitatiops, and partly transferred without 
limitations."! They show clearly the difficulty with which a 
workable compromise was finally arrived at between the various 
conflicting opinions which have been mentioned above. 
With this. transfer of education to Indian cohtrol, the fifth 
period in the history of modern education in India begins and its 
main events will be discussed in detail in the following chapter. 


Ibid. para. 98. ^, 
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CHAPTER NINE 


EDUCATION UNDER DIARCHY P 
(1921-1937) 


EJ 


The Constitution introduced by the Government of India 


Act, 1919, is known as Diarchy or the rule of the two. Under. 


this system, the sphere of the activities of a Provincial Govern- 
ment was divided into two parts—the reserved departments and 
the transferred departments. The Governor, who was the head 
of the Pfovincial Government was.to administer the; reserved 


departments with the help óf some executive councillors and ` 


was to be responsible to the Secretary of State for Indian Affairs 
(through the Government of India) for the proper management 
of those departiients ; on the other hand, he was expected to 
administer the transferred departments with the help of ministers 
wlia were responsible, not to the Secretary of State, but to a 
Provincial Legislatare which consisted of a large elected majority. 
Tt, was on account’ of this division of the provincial executive 
into two parts that the system got its name of Diarchy, and it 
was under this unusual form of a political constitution that 
Indians first obtained the control of the Education Department. 
It is beyond the scope of this book to enter into an examination 
of the merits and demerits of this constitutional machinery, But 
the folléwing narrative of some of its features will throw light 
on the difficulties under which the Indian ministers had to 
work. 3 


2 
> 2. Financial Arrangements. The-most important handicap 


of Indian ministers was financial and hence the financial arrange- , 
ments that were introduced by the Government of India Act. 


of 1919 deserve a careful study. Prior to this date) all the 


" revenues of India were divided into three parts—Central, Pro- 


vincial and Divided. Certain sources of revenue such as Customs, 
Railways, Pests and Telegraphs, wére regarded as Central, that 
is to say, belonging exclusively to the Government of India; 
certain other sources of revenue such as Forests Were treated as 
exclüsively Provincial; and spme sources of revenue were treated 
as divided, and their total yield was shared in a fixed ratio by the 
Government of India and the Provincial Covernment concerned. 


> 
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The Reforms of 1919 proposed to make a clear-cut division of 
revenues between the Central and Provincia] Governments by 
the Abolition of divided sources—the most important of which 
were«Land. Revenue, Income-tax, Excise, Stamps and Irrigation. 
For reasons which it is beyond tHe sepe of this kook to consider, 
it was decided to treat all these sources, except income-tax, as 
Provincial revenue. is led to a serious loss to the Cefitral 
Government and' hence it was proposed that the Provincial 
* Governments shouldemake some yearly contributions to the 
Central Government until the latter had time to adjust its own 
budget. The contributions to be thus, paid by the Provincial 
Governments were made a first charge on their revenues and the 
balance Was to be utilised for the Provincial departmfénts—both 
reserved and transferred.e 
Keen controversies arose as to how this allocation. within 
the Province yas to be made. One view t the Executive 
Councillors who were in charge o£ the reserved departments and 
the Ministers wh® were in charge of the transferred departments 
should sit together under the chairmanship of the Governor ‘and 
decide upon thé allocation of revenues among all the departments 
of the Province according to the needs pf each. This systém 
came teebe known as the joint-purse system". The opponents 
of this view advocated a different p. according to which a, clear- 
cut division of the Provincjal revenue was to be made between ' 
the two halves of Government and each half was to propose its 


own methods of additional taxation if the existing [esources 


proved to be insufficient. This scheme came to be known as the 
Y the former view prevailed 


separate-purse system. Uftimately, 
and the system of joint-purse was adopted. As later events 
showed, this system of financial arrangements did not help the 


cause of the transferred departments in general and of education 


«in particular. The finances of the Provincial Governments 
contributions payable to the Govern- | 
ment of India ; in industrial provinces like Bombay where the 
regenue front income-tax was a lutrative, elastic, and ever- 
the centralization of the income- 

` tax hit the provincial finances very hard ; 


was a reserved subject and was E n exeo i 
For these and other reasons, the Iudian ministers were not able 


.to ébtain the funds essential for a large-sc 
reorganization of education. 
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3. Control over Services. Another peculiar feature of the 
diarchical form of administration was the very limited control 
which the Indian ministers could exercise over the educational 
services of the country. In 1921, most of the key posts in the 
Education Department were held by members of the Indian 
Educational Service and they continued to be so held for most 
of the period under review. The questión of the futuresrights 
and privileges of the members Of this service was one of the 
important issues raised at the time of the *transfer of education 
to Indian control and formed the subject of a heated 
controversy. Ultimately, the decisions taken were based on the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Superior Civil 
Services ir? India (1923-24), popularly known as the Lee'Commis- 
sion, and may be summed up as follows. — 


(a) The Lee Commission accepted the principle that the 
authority which is "zponsible for the administratjon of a parti- 
cular subject should have the power of organizing the services 
employed in the administration of that subject in such manner 
as if thinks best, and that the recruitment and ultimate control 
of that service should be vested in the hands ofthat authority. 
It, therefore, recommended that “ for the purposes of local Govern- 
ments, no further" recruitment should be made to the All-India 
Services which operate in transferred fields. The personnel 
required for these branches of administration should in future 
be recruited by local* Governments." Government accepted 
this recommendation and the recruitment to the LE.S. was 
discontinued in 1924. i 


T » 

(b) The existing rights and privileges of the I.E.S. were 
guaranteed. These included the following: (i) No post reserved 
in the past for the LE.S. was to be filled by a Provincial officer 
so long as any number of the LE.S. was eligible to hold it; (i) 


No LES. officer could be dismissed from his service eby any | 


authority other than the Secretary of State in Council; (iii) An 
LES. officer had a tight of appeal to that body, if he Was adversely 
dealt with in important disciplinary matters; (čv) No order affett- 
ing his emoluments adversely, and no order of censure on him 
could be passed without the personal concurrence of:the Governor ; 
(v) His salary and pension, and sums payable to his dependents, 
were not subject to the vote bf any Indian legislature ; (vi) and 


1 Quinguennial Review of the Progress of Education in India, 1922-97, Vol. I. p. 39. 
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provision was also made to permit those members of the All-India 
Services who se desired, to retire before they had completed the 
servite ordinarily required for retiring on pension, and in such 
cases, they received a favourable consideration in the matter of 
their pension. Radel y e 

(c) Certain additiqnal concéssions were also granted to the 
Europeaif members of the I.E.S. to compensate them partly for 
_ the rise in the cost of living and partly for the changed conditions 

under which they had to work. 


The position of the LE.S. under the Reforfns was thus 
-anqmalous and led to a good deal of illeeling on both sides. It 
is rather, difficult to describe How this system actually came to 
work in practice as the ayailable evidence is conflicting. On the 
one hand, it has been alleged that the Indian Educational Service 
officers did not symp&thise with the ideas of reconstruction that 
were being pêt forward by non-official Iff&zz opinion ; that it 
was difficult to carry out a policy with. which the chief executive 
officers were not in sympathy ; and that the privileges granted 
to the LE.S. eyen amounted to a curtailmenteof the responsibility 
of the Indian ministers to their legislatures. On the other hand, 
the officials complained of frequent vari&tions in policy and of 
irfterfefónce with the day-to-day executive work ofthe administra- 
tion. Itis not possible to make any generalised statements on 
the subject, as the position must have varied from province to 
province and must have greatly depended, upon the personal 
equation between the parties concerned. But on the whole, 


it may be ixferred that the experiment did not succeéd well and. 


the necessity ef harmony between the ministers aríd the executive 
came to be greatly felt. The problem, however, soon lost its 
interest because the European element in the I.E.S. was 
f practically liquidated by 1936-37. i 

4. ‘Absence of Central Interest and Assistance. The third 
feature of the diarchical form. which created difficulties in the 
way of educational expansion and ifaprovement was the sudden 


cessation of financial assistance from the Centrat Government. 
Reference has already been made to the large grants for education 
' that the Cenfral Government sanctioned between 1902 and 1918 
and which led to so great an expansion or improvement in educa- 
tioh, Such grants ought to have continued in this period also. 
But unfortunately, the financial arrangements under Diarchy 


" 
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madè this impossible. As shown earlier in section»2, not only - 


did the Central Government stop its grants to the Provinces, 
but the process was reversed and the Provinces were now required 
to make contributions to the Central Government. It is true, 
of course, that the contributions were discontinued in 1927-28. 
But that does not vitiate the statement that the advantage of 
central financial assistance was not available to educatiprt between 
1921 and 1937. 


v 

Similarly, the keen interest that the "Central Government 
showed in educational matters in the'earlier period came suddenly 

, to an end with the introduction of diarchy. Although education 
was, regarded as a Provincial subject since 1870, the Government 
of India had continued to hold itself responsible for all educational 
policies and, as shown before, taken a very keen interest in educa- 
tion all along, especially between 1902 and 1921. But all this 
Was changed in 19935 According to the Government of India 
Act, 1919, Education was not orly a Provincial, but a transferred 

j subject and constitutionally, the Centre was not fo exercise any 
control over transferred departments. This direction was so 
interpreted in practice that the Government of India ceased 
even to take an interest in educational matters and refused to 
perform even those of its functions (such as that of co-ordinatian 
of Provincial activities ) where an element of control is not 
involved. It is true that the annual and quinquennial reviews 
of education still continued to be published; but hardly any- 
thing elss was done. A Central Advisory Board of Education 
‚Was organised in 1920 with a view to assisting Provingial Govern- 


ments with expert advice; but, in spite of its useful work, it ' 


was abolished in 1923 as a’ measure of retrenchment. For the 
Same reasons, the Department of Education in the Government 
of India ceased to have an independent existence and was amal- 
gamated with other departments. It is this absence of ¿Central 
grants and interest in education that the Hartog Committee! 

, described as the unfortunate divorce of the Government of India 
from education, Its observations on this point, with which most 
educationists Would agree, are given below :—> 


Weare ot “opinion that the divorce of the Government of Ind'a from education " 


has been unfortunaté ; and, holding as we do, that education is essentially a 
national service, we are of 9pinion that steps should be taken to consider anew 
the relation of the Central Government with this subject. We have suggested 


For details, see para. 7 infra. ‘i 5 
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that the Government of India should serve as a centre of educational inforthation 
for the whole of India and as a means of co-ordinating the educational experience 
of the different provinces. But we regard the duties of the Central Government 
as góing beyond that. We cannot accept the view that it should be entirely 
reliewed of all responsibility for the attainment of universal primary education. 
It may be that some of the provinces, jn spite of all efforts, will be unable to 
provide the funds necessary for that purpose, ind the Government of India should, 
therefore, be constitution: enabled to make good such financial deficiencies, 
in, the intexests of India as a'whole.t T 


As a result ‘of this recommendation, the Central Advisory 
Board of Education was revived in 1935. “The position thus 
improved somewhat towards the close of the period ; but it has 
to be admitted that the Government of India took little interest 


in educational matters in so far as the major part of this period s 


is concefned, and that it gave no financial assistance whatsoever 
to the Provinces on aceount of their educational programmes. 


5. Other Difficulties. The above discussion will show the 
main difficulties that were inherent in theesagstitutional arrange- 
ments under which Indians first obtained the control of the educa- 
tion departmehfs. ‘Fo these must be added certain difficulties 
created by outside circumstances. For igstance, the Indian 
National Congress which had then grown to be the largest political 
party in India considered the reforms of 1819 to be unsatisfactory, 
boycotted the Legislative Coungils, and organized the Non- 
co-operation Movement. Similarly, a Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment was organized in 1930-32. These two political movements 
dominated the national life of the country throughout the period 
under review ; and the attention of the public was, therefore, 
concentrated more on political than on educational problems. 


To these political difficulties must be addéd the financial 


difficulties created by the world ecofiomic depression that began 
about 1930. One would have thought that the financial difficul- 
ties created by a world economic depression should have had 
little oz no effect on education. Its importance as a nation- 
building department and the fact that it had been starved of its 


due share of, public revenues for a long time in the past ought to 


b&ve shielded it from the axe of retrenchment. Unfortunately, 
Ale events showed that the axe fell heavily on nation-building 

cm cularly so on educatióa. 

i Period. With this background 

f 6. Main Achievements of the F l S ui 

in view, let us now turn to the main achievements ©: pel 


LI 
1 Report, p. 346. © 
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‘The following statistics compare the educational results of ! 
1936-37 with those of 1921-22 :— iiis 


$0 ————————————— —áÀ—— 


t 
No. of Institutions. No: of Scholars. » bo. 
Type of Institutidn, HS s i 
; " 1921-22. | 1936-37. " 1921-22. 1936-37. 1 
a iS eet d 
1. Universities y»: 10 15 |Figures not 9,697 i 
available, | 
2. Arts Colleges .. a 165 271 45,418 80,273 
3. Professional Colleges .. x 64 75 13,662 20,645 
..4. Secondary Schools .. 7,580 | > 13,056 | 11,06,803 | 22,87,872 
> » s » 
b. Primary Schools 4| L55017| 1,92,244 61,09,752 | 1,02,24,288 
5 
6. Special Schools p 3,344 5,647 1,20,925 2,59,269 
. i-a 
Total for Recognised |. 
Institutions — "*—7]^ 1,606,130 2,11,308 73,96,560 1,28,88,044 
e ee | O 
7. Unrecognised ý 39 
» «Institutions ni vs 16,322 16,647 4,22,165 5,01,530 
: BA (Eason Sod fer? E A TA Or as 
Grand Total -.| 1,82,452 | 2,27,955 78,18,725 | 1,33,89,574 


N.B.—The figures are for?British India only, exclusive of Burma. . Oy e 

The results, it will be seen, are surprisingly good, and even 
a little unexpected in view of the several difficulties mentioned 
above. To what causes are these results to be ascribed? How 
are we to’ explain the paradoxical phenomenon that there was 
an all-round and unprecedented increas? in the numbér of schools 
and of scholars under instruction in spite of the ‘Fact that the 
expansion of Government efforts was substantially curtailed on 
account of financial stringency ? 


i The explanation of this paradox is to be found in the great . | 
political and social awakening that took place in India during 
_ this period. The following-two quotations from two documents 
' of this period will give an inight into the causes that led to this 
remarkable expansion of education :— 
A burst o2enthysiasm Swept children into school with unparalleled rapidity ; 
an almost childlike faith in the value of education was implanted in the minds 
of peorde ; parents were to make almost any sacrifice for the education 
of their children ; the seed of tolerance towards the less fortunate in life was 


begotten; ambitious and comprehensive programmes of development were > 
formulated, which were calculated to fulfil the dreams of a literate India; the 


E 
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Muslim commanity, long backward in education, pressed forward with eagerness 
to obliterate past, deficiencies ; enlightened women began to storm the citadel 
of old-time prejudice against the education of Indian girls ; Government, with 
the full concurrence of Legislative Councils, poured out large sums of money 
on education, which would have been regarded as beyond the realm of practical 
politics ten years previously.* eA a 

Education has come to be regarded generally as a matter of primary national 
importance, an indispensahle agency in the difficult task of ‘ nation building '. 
The attenfiop given toit by legislative councils is both a symptom and evidence 
of this recognition. The transfer of the Department of Education to popular 
control, as represented by a Minister, has both increased the public interest in , 
it and made it more sensitive to the currents of public needs and public opinion. 
Nor is it only the authorities and the well-to-do classes that háve welcomed and 
encouraged the spread of education. Commupities which had for long been 
educationally backward, like the Muhammadan community, have awakened to ' 
the need and possibilities of educatión for their children. The ovement has 
spread to the depressed classes and even to the tribal aborigines, and has stirred 
a much larger proportion of the people than before to demand education as a 
right.* 


These passages, on the whole, showethe causes that led to 
the remarkable expansion during the period under review. 


7. The Hartog Committee Report and its Reactions. «The : 
rapid expansion of education that took place during this period 
of fifteen years threw into sharp relief some of its existing defects 
and also created new problems of its own. Consequently the 
dissatisfaction against the educational system, te which we have 
referred while dealing with the early decades of this century, 
increased considerably both in official and non-official circles. 


-~ For instance, official opinion held that the sudden rise in quantity 


had led to a great dilution of quality and that the eUucational 
system of India was largely ineffective and wasteful. This view 
was pointediy expressed in the report of the ‘Auxiliary Com- 
mittee of the Indian Statutory Commission "' (popularly known 
as the Hartog Committee,? after its Chairman, Sir Philip Hartog). 
This report is one of the most important documents of this period 
and deserves a careful perusal. The main firdings and recom- 
mendations of the Committee will be discussed a little later 


n * 


"i Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education in India, 1927-32, Vol. I, p. 3. e 
2 Report of the Hartog Cox-mittee, p. 91. P 
3 According to the Government of India Act of 1919, a Royal Commission on ititutional reforms 
was to be appointe' in 1929. But owing to the continued agitation in Tndia that the Reforms of 
1919 were unsatisfactory, a Royal Commission, presided over by Sir Joun Simon, was appointed a 
little earlier in 1997. Under Section 84-A(3) of the Government of India Act of 1919, this Commission 


if riécessary, an auxiliary committee for the purpose. Accordingly, the Commission appointed this 
Committee presided over by Sir Philip Hartog, who had served for several years in India as a member | 
of the Calcutta University Comthission, ‘and as the Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca University. i 
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“in the appropriate context. For the present, we quote below 


the following summary of its Teport :— nont 

Our Review of the growth of education reveals many points of fundaméntal 
interest for the political future of India. The largely increased enrolment in 
primary schools indicates that the old dime apathy of the masses is breaking 
down. There has bén a social and political awakening of the women of India 


‘Throughout the whole educational System theres waste and ineffcctiveness, 
In the primary System, which from our point of, view should be designed to 
produce literacy and the capacity to exercise an intelligent vote, the waste is 
appalling. So faras wecan judge, the vast increase in nambers in primary schools 


respects, notably the average capacity of the body of teachers,2n their improved 
conditions of service and training, and in the attempt to widen the general activi- 
ties of school life, But here again there are grave defects of Organization. The 


tional system and are, therefore, largely infructuous. Many of the universities 
and colleges Show marked improvement in their methods of teaching and in the 


is undoubtedly a Better training for corporate life than formerly. But the 


We have no doubt that more and more money will be gladly voted for educa- 
tion by the legislatures of India but, as we have shown, the improvement aml 
expaasion of education do not depend merely on money, Money is no doubt 
essential, but even more essential is a well-directed policy carried out by effective 
and competent agencies, determined to eliminate waste of all Minds. We were 
asked to report on thb organization of education. At almost every point that 
organization needs reconsideration and strengthening ; and the relations of the 


bodies Tesponsible for the organization of education need readjustment. « 


JV Report, pp. 845-46, i xe». 5 
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The main conclusion of the report obviously is that quantity 
has been gained at the cost of quality and that the immediate’ 
need of the hour is to improve quality rather than strive to increase 
the«numbers still further. Among official circles, this finding 
obtained an immediate and hearty wglcome.c It really meant 
a victory for the official view‘ of qualitative reform which had 
dominated the scene between 1902 and 1921, and which had been 
set aside by the Indian Ministers between 1922 and 1927. They 
could now turn round and say, “ We told you $0." 

Among non- -official circles, however, the report was hotly 
criticised, particularly for two reasons. Firstly, the report : 
implied a condemnation of the Indian control of education because 
it virtu&lly said that the policy of expansion adoptéd by Indian 
Ministers was ill-advised. Indian opinion could not accept this 


. view-point. The general feeling'was that, in view of the difficul- 


ties inherent,in the diarchical form of agministration, it was a 
surprise that Indian Ministers, could achieve even so much. 
Secondly, Indian opinion still felt that the first need of the situa- 
tion was further expansion and the introduction of compulsory 
education. It was not opposed to qualitative reforms ; but the 
type of the reforms it demanded was, entirely different. For 
instance, if the Hartog Report bewailed the lowering of the 
standard: of English, the non-official view complained against 
the domination of English throughout the school and college 
course, proposed that English should be taught as an optional 
subject, and even suggested the study of an Indian, language, 
e.g., Hindustani, as a national language in place of English. We 
need not enter at this stage into the details either of the non- 
official criticism of the educational system or of the proposals . 
for reform. It will suffice our immediate purpose to state the 
main tendencies which nationalist thought in education displayed, 
viz., the protest against the intellectual domination of the West ; 
the desire to create a new educational system Suited to died 
aspirations rather than to imitate Western models ; the attempt 
to prove that good education is not necessarily costly ; and the 
struggle to show how a good system of education could be develop- 
ed within mg resources of a poor country like India, . 

. It will be seen that the cleavage between the official and non- 
official opinions was very wide. Had it been possible for the two 
sides to work, together, the gulf might have been bridged. 

; Unfortunately, the political situation in the country at the time 


c 
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was ñot favourable for such an experiment. The Indian National 
Congress, which was the most powerful political organization 
in the country, did not co-operate with Government in working 
out diarchy. Consequently, the Indian Ministers of.this period 
could not really command tbe stpport of the people. They had 
to rely too often on official support with the result that, in spite 
of an’ Indian Minister at the top, it was‘ really the I.E.S» that 
ultimately controlled all Governmental policies, especially after 
1927. The truly Indian view remained outside Government 
and chose to work outside the official system rather than inside 


- it. Consequently, in spite of the official transfer of education 


to Indian control, the bureaucratic and the nationalist views sill ` 


continued tu oppose each other as in the carlier period (1902-21). 
The conflict. came really to an end only as late as in 1937 when 
Provincial Autonomy was introduced, the I.E.S. was mostly liqui- 


. dated, and the Congress,assumed office in most Provinces of India. 


8. University and Collegiate Education. The period of 


, Sixteen years between 1921 and 1937 is one of great advance 


in University education. Its main events were the following :— 


, (4) The Inter-University Board: The need for the co- 
ordination of the, work of Indian universities was ,greatl 
emphasized by the Calcutta University Commission. ‘A similar 
recommendation was made by the Indian delegates to the Congress 
of the Universities of the Empire held in 1921. The Lytton 
Committee on Indian students in England also hoped that the 
Indian universities would constitute, at an early date, an Inter- 
University Board for the purpose of 20-ordinating “the courses 
of study in India and in securing uniformity in theiz Tecognition 


` abyoad. As a result of all these recommendations, the first All- 


India Conference of Indian Universities was held at Simla in 1924 
and an Inter-University Board was established. The Board 
consists of representatives of all the Indian universities, 2nd has 
been holding annual meetings at different university centres since 


» 1925. It has done useful work in several directions and has now 


become an integral part of the organization of Indian universities. 


(0) Incarporation of New Universities: It will be recalled 
that the Government Resolution on Educational "Policy dated 
21st February, 1913, laid down the principle that every province 
should have a university of its own and that teaching universities 
should be.established in as many centres as possible. Expansion 
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on these lines was carried on during the period under review and 
five new universities came to be incorporated. The Delhi 
University was established for the centrally administered province 
of Delhi, and the Nagpur University for the Central Provinces 
and Berar. The Andhra University yas established for the 
Telugu-speaking areas of the’ Madras Presidency. The Agra 
University was incorporated as an affiliating university fór the 
United Provinces, Central India, and Gwalior. And finally, a 
unitary, teaching amd mostly residential university was estab- 
lished at Chidambaram in the Madras Presidency and. named 
after its munificent donor, Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar. 

* (c) Changes in the Older. Affihating Universities: Many 
of the &lder universities In India also underwent important 
changes during the period under review. The constitution of the 
University of Madras was considerably modified by the Amending 
-Acts of 1923 and 1929, that of the Bomhay University by the 
Act of 1928 and, finally, that of the Patna University by the Act 


of 1932. Theecbject, of all these Acts was mainly to improve : 


the administration of the Universities and to enable them ° to 
provide greatéz facilities for higher education and researc! 
The University of Allahabad became a, purely teaching body 
during. the period under review and the Univérsities of Calcutta 
and the Punjab undertook extensive teaching work, 

(d) Expansion of Unjversity education: The number of 
University Departments and constituent or affiliated colleges 
increased from 207 in 1921-22 to 446 in 1936-37 and the number of 
Students attending them from 66,258 to 1,26,228. Besides, a 
number of new faculties were opened and provision was made 
for the teaching of several new coursés. 

(e) Provision for Research: An outstanding feature of the 
period under review was the considerable provision for research 
' that wan made by all the Indian universities. Puring the period 


1854 to 1902, the main task of the Indian universities was.“ not. 


so much the encouragement of learning as the liberation of the 
Isdian mind from the thraldom of old-world ideas, and the 
assimilation of all that is highestcand best in the life, and thought, 
and characterjof the West".! In the period 1908-21, ‘the univer- 
sities turned their attention to teaching and research though.their 
actual achievements were not considerable. During the period 


1 Gokhale's Speeches (Edition 1920), p. 235. 
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1921-37, research work was organized by Indian universities on 
a far larger scale than ever before. This had been done by (a) 
maintenance of libraries and research departments, (b) ‘institution 
of research degrees, (c) provision of scholarships and fellowships 
for research, and (4) university Bulletins or publications. The 
Indian universities had thus already taken the field in the fight 
for the extension of the boundaries of knowledge and there was 


every reason to hope that they would soon begin to play a part 


that was worthy of the hoary traditions of this country. 

(f) Devetopment of Inter-Collegiate and Inter-University 
Activities: Another important feature of the period under review 
was the development of inter-collegiate sports and competitions 
which soon became a feature, of alntost<all Indian universities. 
The Inter-University Board also began arrange inter-university 
sports and tournaments. These activities created healthy 


contacts between university students and teachsrs ih various. 


‘parts of the country and formed an important aspect. of the 
, growing national life of India. >a 

` (g) Provision of Military Training: This period also wit- 
nessed the provision of military training through the organization 
of University Training Corps. This step proved extremely 
popular and during the period, under review there was ,a*eonside- 
rable demand for its extension and even for the introduction of 
compulsory military training. It is also worthy of note that some 
universities even introduced military science as a subject of 
instruction. , 


(h) Residence and Health of Students: Lastly, the period 
under review was also remarkable for the great attention paid to 
the problem of the residence and health of the students for the 
improvement of which all the universities took such measures 
as were necessary and practicable. Provision was very largely 
made for medical inspection and compulsory physical education 

> was also introduced by several universities. Regulations regard- 

ing the Provision, control and management of hostels were also 
framed ; and although a good deal of work yet remained to be 
done, it was a happy sign tha: the 'subject received the close 
attention it deserves. x gi 

C) Intermediate Colleges: One of the most important 
recommendations of the.Calcutta University Commission was 
that the dividing line between school and. university education 


) 
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should be drawn at the Intermediate and not ąt. the Matriculation 
examination. *The Commission held the vicw that ‘the inter- 
mediate classes of Indian universities were really a part of the 
higlt school course, and that students in these classes could be 
more effectively taught by schodl methods that by those which 
were generally followed at thé universities. The Commission, 
therefore, recommended that a new type of institution called 
Intermediate Colleges should be. set up by the addition of two 
classes to selected high schools; and that the university course 
should begin after the Intermediate examination und be spread 
over three years instead of two. With this end in view the , 
Commission also recommended the establishment of a Board of 
Secondaty and Intermediate Education whose main “duty would 
be to reorganize high school and intermediate education on the 
lines recommended by the Commission. 


This recómmendation made a great'impression on Indian 
educational thought, and for a tite it appeared to be on the verge 
of universal acceptarice. The University Acts that came texbe o 
passed in the early years after the report of the Calcutta Univer- ` 
sity Commission excluded or proposed to exclude intermediate 
education from the sphere of universities. , Thus the Dacca 
University Act, 1921, dissociated: intermediate education from 
its sphere and placed it under the control of a non-university 
board under the authority of the Government of Bengal. In the 
same way, the University Acts of Allahabad, Lucknow, and 
Aligarh, also provided for the exclusion of intermediate education 
from the sphere of the universities and placed it under the control 
of two Boards of Secondary and Intermediate Education, one 
of which functioned within the territorial limits of the Allahabad 
and Lucknow Universities and the other within the jurisdiction 
of the Aligarh University. The Delhi University Act, 1922, also 
provided that the University should control intcrmediate educa- 
tion for a period of five years from the date of its foundation, or: 
until such further date as the Govesnor-General-in-Council may 
direct. Similarly the Madras University Act of 1923 provided 
that as soon as adequate arrangéments were made for the supervi- 
sion and conirob of institutions preparing cajididates for the 
c examination, the Provincial Government might 


S dk details of the proposal, pide Chapters 81 and 82 of the Report of the Calcutta University 
Commission, Vol. 1V. , 
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exclude intermediate education from the purview of the 


í University. a " 


> 
E Soon, However, a» change came poem and educational 
opinion began tò turn round and oppose this proposal om the 
following grouncs among others- 
lj) Intermediate colleges of the type recommended by the 
Calcutta University Commission had not justified the expectations 
formed of them ard a better method of reform would be to im- 
prove the standard of instruction in high schools. i 
(ii) The intermediate classes are a source of income to the 
degree colleges which would be faced with a serious financial 


‘deficit if tho intermediate classes ate cyt off from them. ? 


(iii) It would not be possible forsintermediate colleges to 
engage the services of such competent, teachers as were generally 
available in degree colleges. 


`" (iv) Both from financial and academic points at view, it was . 


a sounder proposition to run the intermediate and the degree 


classes in one institution, for this device enabled the manage- 
ment to use the savings in intermediate classes to meet the deficit 
on degree courses and to use the services of able teachers of the 
degree classes for instruction in intermediate classes also, — 
(v) This recommendation of the Calcutta University Com- 

mission is inseparably connected with the proposal to lengthen 
the degree course to three years. But this latter reform will not 
be accepted by the public on account of the fact that it increases 
the cost of higher education and postpones the time at which a 
young man should begin his wage-earning career. ey 

_ (vi) The separation of intermediate education from the 
sphere of the university would deprive it of the substantial income 
it mow receives from the fees of Matriculation and Intermediate 
candidates. The Calcutta University Commission had,foreseen ' 


» this and recommended that Government should givean additional 


grant to the University inorder to compensate it for this loss, 
In the present circumstances, however, Provincial ‘Governmeaits 


` are not likely to be in a position to make additional grants to 
universities. ` The proposed reform, therefore, ig likely to involve 


the niversities in serious financial losses which cannot be made 
good from any other source. ? T 


2 


1 Sections 86 and 37 of the Act. 
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For these and other reasons, the question was very fiotly 
debated during the years 1922 to 1926 and educational opinion 
gradually hardened against this reform. An indication of this 
changing outlook is provided by the University Acts passed since 
1926. The Andhra University Act pf 1926, thegBombay Univer- 
sity Act of 1928, the Annamalai University Act of 1929, and 
the Patna University Act of 1932, definitely permit the uffiver- 
sities to control fntermediate education. Ordinarily, the control 


* of the Delhi University over intermediate education ought to have 


ceased in 1927; but the period of its control is being extended 
from year to year and the Delhi Uniyersity still continues to 


control intermediate education. There are no: ‘indications’ to’ 


show that the Madras University is even contemplating to give’ 
up control over intermediate education, Even in the United 
Provinces, where the experiment was tried in earnest, opinion 
turned against the recommendation and, the Agra University 
Act of 1927’ permitted the holding of intermediate classes in . 
colleges affiliatgd to the University, although such classes had 
been placed under the control of a non-university body catíed 
“the Board of High School and Intérmédiate Education ". 
These instances are enough to show how educational thought in 
India completely turned against the suggestion made by the 
Sadler Commission. 3 n ; 

The Dacca University and three Provinces, viz, United 
Provincés, the Punjab, and Bihar, took up the suggestion and 
gave it a trial. The Dacca University begins its work at the 
post-intermediate stage. The United Provinces created a Board 
of High Schol and Intermédiate Education whose duties included 
(1) the condüct of high school and intermediate examinations, 
(2) prescription of the courses of studies for the high school and 
intermediate stages, (3) granting of recognition to high schools 


, and intermediate colleges, (4) periodical inspection of recognised 


institutidns, etc. A large number of intermediafe colleges came 
to be organized in this Province; but the complementary re- 
commendation of the Commission to*lengthen the degree course 
from two years to three has not been accepted at alle ThePunjab | 
organized intermediate colleges mainly with a view to preventing 
students fronf crowding into Lahore and providing opportun- 
ities of higher education at mofusgjl places where it was not 
possible to organize a first-grade college. Bihar seems to have 
tried a few colleges «as an experimental measure, It will be 


€ 
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seen, therefore, that the experiment has not beer fully tried 
anywhere. ` > en 

The experience gained in these Provinces is worthy of note. 
The Bihar Report for 1931-32 observes that “ these institutions 
are not likely to be very sutcessful, because the better students 
will always, if they can, join the first-grade colleges at the first 
year stage”, and the report for 1936-37 states that '' the positión, 


as stated by the la3t quinquennial review remains unchanged, viz., ; : 


that these institutions are never likely to be’ very successful ".? 
The Punjab’ Report for 1936-37 remarks that “intermediate 
colleges have dwindled in popularity and have not been very 
successful os four-year institutions. Government cannot, continue 
to spend sums of money every’year on institutions which have not 
justified their existence, especially when funds are more badly 
needed for worthier and more urgent objects ".3 The report of 
the United Provinces lone is optimistic. It observes that “the 
product of the intermediate Colleges is better grounded and 
mere able to benefit from advanced “instruction than the 
product of intermediate classes attached to degree colleges ”.4 
The Hartog Committee considered the question but did not 
make any definite recómmendation. It was also considered by 
the Inter-University Board»and the conclusion reached was 
against the recommendation. Later on, the question was 
considered by the Central Advisory? Board of Education which 
worked out.a compromise and suggested that the junior inter- 
mediate"class should form part of the school course and that the 
senior intermediate class should form part of the degree course. 
The suggestion was worth a trial, especially as=it would have 
replaced the then existing anomalous system whereby inter- 
mediate classes were sometimes part of an institution which was 
in fact a school, sometimes part of a degree college, and sometimes 
an isolated institution providing a two years’ course, But’ 
it was not adopted anywhere during the period under review. i 


9. The Hartog Committee on University. Education. 


. While generally appreciating these advances, the Hartog Com- 


mittee pcinted out several weakness that had crept in the organ- 


2 p. 38. J 
3 Government Resolution, p, 2. 

4 Report, 1930-87, p. 40. 

5 Quinquennial Review, 1982-37, p. 72, 
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isation of university education. For instance, it observed‘that 
the universities were not producing leaders of, society both from 
the «qualitative as well as quantitative points of view ;“there 
had been a definite lowering of standards due to indiscriminate 
admissions, poor work in secondary schools, and even compe- 
tition between universities; the Honours Courses were not 
properly organised ; libfaries needed additions ; corporate stedent 
life needed devélopment ; unemployment among university 


* graduates was increasing ; and that university &xtension work was 


€ 


just in its infancy. The Committee, therefore, strongly felt 
that, “in the interests of university education itself and still 


-moce in the interests of the lower educational institutions which 


feed thewuniversities and ef the classes from whicle university 
students are drawn, theetime has come when all efforts should 
be concentrated on improving university work, on confining 
the university, to its proper function of giving good advanced 
education to students who are fit to receive it, and, in fact, to 
making the ugiversity a more fruitful and less disappointing 
agency in the life of the community.” e 

10. Secondary Education (1921-37) Coming to the field 
of secondary education, we find that the picture is not so 
happy .as in the field of university education. It is true 
that there was a great expansion in schools and pupils—even 
greater than at the collegiate stage ; but the fundamental defects 
of the system, except in so far as medium of instruction and, to 
a lesser extent, the problem of teachers are concerned, gemained 
unsolved even in 1937. 

(a) Expansion : The'"expansion of secondary education 


c 


= 


© 


achieved during the period will be seen from the following , 


statistics for 1921-22 and 1936-37 :— 


1921-22. 1936-37. 
t c 
É DES Raye 
No. of Recognised Secondary Schools .. 7,030 13,056 
Nop of Scholars in Recognised Secondary s 
Schools .. ge ac oe RI 11,06,803 o 22,87,872 o 


(Figures for British India only, excluding Burma) TAG 
>It should be ‘remembered, however, that these figures are 
subject to all those limitations ofsstatistical comparison which 


1 Report, p. 187. 2 
e 
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were pointed out in Chapter VI and they cannot, therefore, be 
taken as giving an exact picture of the extent of secondary educa- 
tion as it was either in 1921-22 or in 1936-37 ; the defects, fiow- 
ever, are common to both the yearsand may beignored for purposes 
of comparison. °The statistics’ show unmistakably the great 
expansion of secondary education that took place during the period. 


' NE 
This rapid expansion was due to’ severalocauseà, the more 


> important of which were the awakening among the people, the . 


opening of secondary schools in sémi-urban ór rural areas, and 
the special efforts. made to spread higher education among the 

' less advanced sections ôf the population. As pointed out, in 
an earlier section, the period uhdey review witnessed, a great 
awakening among the peoplé. This greated a desire for the 
acquisition of higher education; and consequently even those 
sections of the population which had not hitherto manifested 
any strong desire for ‘higher education now began to send their 
children to secondary schools in"large numbers. i5 


T^ Secondly, a large number of new secondary schools were 
opened during this’period in mofussil towns ano bigger villages 
by enterprising individuals and associations. The causes that 
led to the establishment of such schools were several. Vary often 
they were either a local patriotism or a desire on the part of 
parents to give secondary education to their children in their 
own locality rather than to send them to. distant towns at a 
tender age. Sometimes schools were opened by social workers 

* who wanted to spread higher education to rural and backward 
areas. Now and then a new school cime to be established as a 
result. of unhappy circumstances such as factions in an older 
school leading to a split among the workers. There were also 
cases in which the growing unemployment among the educated 


classes led some to found a school for the simple reason that they , 


could not cultiVate any other vocation in life. But instances 

' of the latter types were indeed few, and it may be stated that the 

' vast majority of the new secondary schools of this period belonged 
tothe first two categories described above. 


This opening of new secondary schools in the,smaller towns, 
and even'in bigger villages, was a veritable boon ` o the parents 
in the rural areas. Formery they had to send their children 
to the bigger towns and cities if they desired to give them the 
benefit of Secondary education. This was a, costly affair; 


1 . 
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besides, as already pointed out, parents were generally unwilling 
to send their children to the bigger towns apd cities at a very 
tender agé for fear of exposing them to all the temptatioris of a 
city*life. When, however, secondary schools came to be opened 
in rural or semi-urban areas, thé villagers took immediate ad- 
vantage of the opportunity ; and this period, therefore, witnessed 
a, great increase in the"enrolment of pupils from rural areas. 

Lastly, this rise was partly due to the extensive efforts that 
were made in this period to spread higher education among women 
and the less advanced classes of the population. These may be 


. grouped under three categories :— © A 


(à Attempts made by Government such as the operting 
of special institutions, reservation of accommodation 
in Government institutions, awards of scholarships 

. and free ‘studentships, preferential recruitment in 
Government services, etc. ; © 

(ii) Attempts made by the communities themselves to 
organize funds for awarding scholarships, maintensace— 
of hostels, etc.; and. e | 3 

s (i) Attempts made by philanthropic or social service 
ə «e organizations. D i 

Incidentally, it máy be: pointed out that most of this expan- 
sion was due to private enterprise. 

(b) Medium of instruction : The second important achieve- 
ment of the period under review was the large scale adoption 
of the modern Indian lagguages as media of instruction at the 
secondary. stage. So far as orders on paper aré concerned, the 
mother-tongue could bécaid to have been exclusively adopted as < 
the medium of instruction at the secondary stage; but “ theory 
conflicted with practice”? and for several reasons. the use of 
Englislcas a medium of instruction was not completely abandoned. 
Some of these reasons are given below :— ovs 

' (j) Thecuse of English as a medium of instruction at the < 
University stage, coupled with the fact that the secondary cqurse 
is merely an appendage of the “University course and not a self- 
contained urfit as it ought to have been, still led'several managers 
of schools to adopt English as a medium of instruction. € 

* (ii) Parents as well as pupils desired a proficiency in English 


because the medium of examination in Government Competitive 


c ; : 
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Examinations still continued to be” English and a person with 
a good command of English generally had a greater chance of 
success in such examinations and in securing employment under 
Government, E 
(i5) In multi-lingual areasswhere it was not possible, on 
financial grounds, to give instruction through all, languages, 
English was often adopted as a medium ofinstruction, > , ^ 
(iv) In the earlier stages of tlie experiment; such difficulties 
as the absence of a scientific terminology, lack of suitable text- 
books and competent teachers, etc,, were made much of. Even 
though these complaints had ceased to be of much practical 
importance, they were still used as a reason for the continued 
use of English. i 3 TS 2 
(v) In Hindi-Urdu areas—such as the United Provinces— 
difficulties of script were found to be more important than those 
of language. For instance, there was a departmental “order in 
the United Provinces, that the Indian language used for instruc- 
tion must be such as can be understood by both Hindi and Urdu 
_ Spédking pupils. In carrying this out, the difficulties of script 
arose and blackboard work had to be carried out’in Devanagari 
and Urdu, or Roman scripts. The experiment of using a language 
commonly understéod by Hindi and Urdu Speaking pupijs has, 
however, its práctical advantages and there is à growing belief 
that it may lead to the development of a " mixed language . . . 
(which) will make a better language than Sanscritised Hindi 
or Persianised Urdu”, and it is even reported that “a 
‘shapely and vigorous language is being evolved from the 
non-descript jargon which head-master? complained of at first ”.1 
It may thus be stated "that by the, year 1937, the question 
of the medium of instruction at the secondary stage had almost 
ceased-to exist as a broblem. It is true that certain difficulties 
in the way of a, complete victory still remained. But,it was 
realised that they were not insurmountable. The most formid- 


instruction za? the University, the development LER national 
language for India, and the creation of a unif scientific 
terminology. 2 Dre 


1 D.P.I's Report (U.P.), 1927-32, p. 42, 3 
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(c) Problems of Teachers in Secondary Schools: The níove- 
f ment that had, begun in the earlier period in favour of training 
f secondary teachers continued with greater force during the period 
| under review. In 1936-37, there were 15 institutions for training 
| teachers for secondary (English), schools with an enrolment of 
| 1,488 which included 147 women. j 
The main feature of this period, howéver, is not the improve- 
ment in the training of secondary teachers but the greater atten- 
tion that now came to be paid to the salarie$ and conditions of 
| service of teachers in private schools which had, by this time, 
t expanded and multiplied to a very great extent. The salaries 
| K x 
í of these teachers were low because the resources of the private 
secondary schools were far from satisfactory. The cenditions of 
service also left a good deal to be ‘desired and, except in rare in- 
stances, there was neither any security of tenure nor any provision 
b. " 4 
for old age. ese difficulties of teachers soon attracted notice 
and it was realised that the efficiency of teaching in secondary 
Schools could not be improved unless the secondary teachers were 
assured of a fair remuneration and decent conditions of serviecr- _ 
The following brief resume of the main events in some provinces 
will show the nature of the attempts made in this period to 
imiprove, the pay and conditions of service in non-Government 
secondary schools. z £ 
i (a) United Provinces.—A. Provident Fund Scheme for teachers in aided 
schools was introduced in 1922¢ Similarly, an attempt was made to give 
security of service to teachers in private schools by making a rule to the effect 
that an agreement in a prescribed form must be entered into between every 
permanent teacher (engaged after 1929) and the management. p 
(b) In Bihay and Orissa, the pay and prospects of teachers in aided secondary 
schools were jmpraved by a revision of the rules of grant-in&àid in 1923-24 and 
again in 1925-26. At the same time, a system of provident fund was also 
introduced for all the aided secondary schools, During the next quinquennium, 
' 1927-32, an attempt was made to give security of tenure to teachers in 
aided schools by providing an appeal to the Educational Inspectors in the case 
* of high school teachers dismissed with or without notice. 
i (c) In Madras, a special grant of a lakh of rupees a year was sanctioned in 
| the quinquennium 1922-27 for the improvement of the pay of teachers in aided" 
| secondary schools. In 1923, a provident fund scheme was introduced in all -~ 
re€ognised secondary schools. 3 
| (d) In Bengal, a special recurring annual grant of Rs. 3 lakhs was sanctióned 
l in 1925-26 for the improvement of pay of teachers in aided secondary schools and 
v a general provid(nt fund scheme for the whole province was sanctioned at the 
end'of the quinquennium 1922-27. Recognition was refused to proprietary 
schools, as the conditions of service in thest were generally unsatisfactory. All 
high schools were required to have a regularly constituted managing body accord- 
ing to the ‘school code’, framed by the University, which also created an 


a 
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Arbittation Board to which teachers were privileged to appeal against the 
decision of managing committees. 2 R 
(e), In the Punjab, the institution of a provident fund was made compylsory 
on all aided secondary schools in the quinquennium 1922-27. : 
(f) In Assam, a special grant of Rs. 20,000, which was to rise annually by 


Rs. 5,000 till ét reajhed Rs. 45,000, vas sanctioned for improving the pay of 
teachers in aided high schools. s 


(s) In Bombay, though-no action had been tokeh, the problem was being 
discussed widely and the attention of Government had been, drawn o its ürgendy. 
(d) Provision of Vocational Courses; The problem . of 
providing vocational education at the secondary stage became 
even more iniportant and complicated in this: period than in the 
preceding one. This wás due to three causes: Firstly, the: 
expansion 9f secondary education led to the enrolment ,of many 
a pupil who was not quite “at home" jn the almost exclusively 
literary education that was offered in the average secondary 
‘school and who would have been able to’ attain a better- self- 
expression through thé?pursuit of some vocational skill ; secondly, 
the opening of a large number of secondary schools in rural areas 
created a problerh which did not exist before, viz., the adaptation 
of the secondary szhool to rural needs and environment ; and 
finally, the large increase in the number of girls’ secondary schools 
created the problem o? devising special courses suited to their 
requirements. > Unfortunately; no satisfactory solution ^ of the 


` problem could be evolved. The Government of India, therefore, 


requested His Majesty's Government to send some experts to 
India in order to study the problem and make recommendations. 
Accordingly, Messrs. Wood and Abbot came to India and after 
a detailed enquiry, submitted an important report on the proper 
organization of vocational education in India. Ta ma 


> 1l. The Hartog Committee on Secondary Education. The 
Hartog Committee's survey of secondary education, like that 
of universities, is not comprehensive and stresses only a few . 
major defects aid suggests remedies. It found that the whole 
"of the secondary course was dominated by the matriculation 
examination ; that most of the pupils sought the narfow path that 
‘led; through the matriculation, to the universities ; and that the 
Percentage, of failures at the matriculation examinations was very 
large in several cases. This involved the waste of time, effort, 
and ihoney of the pupils and was, in the opinion of the Commit- 
‘tee, mainly due to (a) laxness of promotions in the secondary 
schools from class to class and’ (b) the-absence of a reasonable 
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selective system which would never have permitted very many 
of the pupils, ‘then reported to be reading at the high school 
stage, to advance so far on the road to collegiate education. 
In drder to remove these and other evils of the system of secondary 
education the Committee made the fellowing recemmendations :— 


(a) Diverting pupils io novi-literary pursuits; With a view 


to reducing the domination of the matriculation, the Committee 
€ 


recommend that :— A 

(i) The retention iñ the middle vernacular schools of more of the boys 
intended for rural pursuits, accompanied by the introduction of a 
more diversified curriculum in those schools ; Y 

(ii) The diversion of more boys to industrial and commercial careers at , 
the end of the middle stage, for which provision should be made by 

© alternative courses ifl that stage, preparatory to sp&ial instruction 

in technical and gndustrial schools. 


(b) Improvement in the Training and Service Conditions of 
Secondany Teachers : * Even more important was the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee that something should be done to improve 
the service copditions of secondary teachers. While appreciating 
the improvement that had been brought about in the trainees) 
of secondary teachers since 1904, the Committee felt that a good ' | 


deal of further action was still necessary. It said :— i 

As in the case of primary schools, the average quality of the teacher and of 
the teaching depends to a considerable extent on the pay and conditions of service. 
The best type of men cannot be attracted to the profession so long as these remain 
unsatisfactory and only too frequently the teachers have no heart in their work. 
In no province is the pay of thé teacher sufficient to give him the status which 
his work demands and in some provinces £.£., Bengal and Bihar, the pay of the 
teacher is often woefully low. The conditions of service, though till far from 
satisfactory, have improved in recent years and provident fund and pension 
schemes have been widely intróduced. But the most serious difficulty facing the 
teacher in &egreat majority of privately managed schools afid in some managed 
by local bodies, is insecurity of tenure. Gefierally, no contracts or agreements , 
are made and teachers are frequently sent away at short notice. We have had 
it in evidence that some schools even make it a practice to recruit teachers tem- 
porarily for nine months, thus avoiding the payment of vacation salaries, the 
payment of increments and the necessity for appointing permanent trained men; 
The salaries of teachers are not infrequently paid very irregularly and compulsory 
levies for school purposes are sometimes made from the teachers’ slender earnings: 
In spite of what has been done in recent years, the conditions of service of the , 
feacher must be greatly altered before the quality of secondary education can 
become satisfactory., s 


12. Primary Education. The most importaat event of the 
history of Indian'education under diarchy istherapid development 
of mass education. We have seercin Chapter VIII that the slow 


1 Report, p.107. — 1 j : $ ike 
2 Report, pp. 117-18. : | 
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advaace of mass education was one of the weakest links in the 
modern educational system of India, and that Government policy 
had often been criticised on that account, Indian public opinion 
had shown a very keen interest in mass education. and the liquida- 
tion of illiteracy and it was, therefore, generally expected that 
the Indian Ministers wotld try their best to grapple with the 
problem of finiversal, free, and compulsozy, primary education. 
This, in fact, they did; and the following brief notes will show 
, how this agains? illiteracy was generally planned. ` 

Primary Education Acts: The most" important event 
of the decade 1917-27 was the passing of Compulsory Education: 
Acts in most of the provinces of British India. Some of these 
Acts, it is trae, were passed prior to the transfer of the education 
department to Indian Ministers: But, as action on most of them 
began to be taken only during the period under review; more 
appropriately, their stydy forms part of the development of 

education under diarchy. 2 1 
The following table shows the details regarding the various 
|, próvincial Acts of compulsory education as they were im force 

at the end of this pefiod :— 5 


^5 
4 Compulsion Whether applicable 
Year.| Province.. Bus d pe. whether for to Rural Urbam 
5 Boys or Girls, areas. 
SAANS 
1919 Punjab Primary Edu- Boys Both 
3 cation Act 
a Uzited A Both Municipal 
Provinces 
be Bengal . T: Boys (extended to| | " ,, 
n » girls by an amend-| » -a,. > 
za) f t ment in 1932) 
» | Bihar and Ex Boys Both 
Orissa 
1920 | Bombay City of Bombay Both Applicable to City 
puse 2 E At of Bombay only 
» . E. Act 5 Boi 
Provinces ^ m. 
non Madras Elementary ” "us 
Education Act 
7.1923 | Bombay P. E. Act” M Applicable to the, 
^ whole of the Pro* 
z 5 ^ aces sent 
> omi T 
1926 Assim? n 4 j Both e 
» United — |-District Boards 7 To iural areas only 
^ Provinces P. E. Act 
1930 Bengal Bengal (Rural)^ 2. ve 
Í P. E. Act t 
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A detailed study of each individual Act is beyond the scope 
ofthis book. «But the following comments on their main features 
wil be found interesting :— ; e 

: (i) These Acts transferred large powers of administration 
and control over primary education tothe locál authorities, t.e., 
to the local self-government institutions which were entrusted 
with thd responsibility of making adequate provision for primary 
education in their areas. — ' : 

(ii) All the Acts make it a duty of the local authorities to : 
study the needs of their areas and to prepare schemes for the 
expansion and development of primary education within their 
jurisdiction. em Ea e P 

(iii) In all the Acts#the initiative in the matterof introducing 
compulsion is left with the local authorities ; and in some Acts, 

as in Bombay, power is reserved to Goyernment in certain cir- 
cumstances, to take the initiative in. introduging and enforcing 
compulsory education. 


(iv) In all provinces, the local authorities are given the power f 
to levy an educational cess in order to meet their own share of 
the cost of providing primary education whether on a compulsory 
ór on“W voluntary basis. c ede 

n all provinces, Government undertakes to assist the 
local authorities financialfy in order to enable them to introduce 
compulsory education. E 

(wi) The age of compulsion for elementary education varies 
from province to province. In provinces with a four years’ 
course, it is generally fixed at 6 to 10 except in the Punjab where , 
the optional age-period of 7 to 11 is also provided ; on the other 
hand, in provinces with a five years’ course, the age of compulsion 
is generally fixed at 6 to 11. ee 

(vii) The Acts make provision for prosecuting parents for 
failure to send their children to school, and all Acts, except that 
of Madras, penalise the employment of children within the age- 
period of compulsion in areas where compulsory education is 
enforced. # . j 2 ME 

The above analysis will show that the view taken in most 

of the provinces was that primary education is a subject of local 
administration and responsibility. It was in pursuance of this 


a 
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view only that Provincial Governments liberalised the constitu- 
tion of local self-government institutions, gave them additional 
powers of taxation, and made them responsible for the introduc- 
tion and enforcement of compulsory primary education. This 
devolution of authority in primary education to local self-govern- 
ment institutions is the Second forward step in the development 
of sueh institutions—the first having been initiated „by, Lord 
Ripon—and forms the most important characteristic of the 
period under review. a 
(b) Achieyements of the Period 1929-27: ‘As may be easily 
anticipated the expansion of primary education was very rapid 
in the quinquennium 1922-97. The following statistics tell their 
own tale 1—» Mois Na 
TaBrE I. , 
General Results 


? 


pi 


— 1921-22. 1926-27. 
1 v 
|a 
=Number of Primary Schools .. — .. 155,017 184,829 
2. Number of Pupils in Primary Schools 6,109,752 |» 8,017,923 
3. Expenditure on Primary „Education € Re Rs. 
(direct) Be AN itil S 4,94,69,080 6,75,}4,802 
ID ee ee ee ek A 


TABLE II., 
Areas under Compulsion 


See ee 


5; 
: Municipalities and| District Boards 
Province. i Urhan Areas. jand Rural Areas. 
m: tans EIDE d uae 
^' Madras s n 21 3 
Bombay  .. we 6 " 
United Provinces .. 25 a 
Punjab a me ae ve 57 1,499 
Bihar and Orissa .. Vut ine 1 3 
Central Provinces .. © 3 86 
Delhi ay E. 1 ve 
3 
Tota .. 114 » 1,571 
5 


N:B,—The rural areas in the Punjab are the areas served by individual schools, 


Commeating, on these results, the Quinquenntal Review of 
the Progress of Education in I ndia, 1922-27, observes :— n 


The causes for this accelerated éXpansion are not far to seek.+ Economic 
conditions have'improved, the finances of the provinces have expanded, post-war 
difficulties have largely disappeared, public interest has been directed towards 


> 
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primary and mass education, programmes of educational expansion havegbeen 
undertaken both under and outside of the Elementary Education Acts in the 
various provinces, 4 large number of new schools have been opened, unrecognised 
schogls have ‘been recognised, and the number of areas in which compulsion has 
been jntroduced has increased. o 
$ i 
(c) The Report of the Hartog Commige: The next 
quinquennium, however, witnessed a slackening of the pace of 
expansion, due mainly to two causes; thé first was the economic 


depression to which we have already referred. This led’ to the 


* abandonment of most of the schemes of efpansion and even. 


necessitated large cuts in existing expenditure. The second 
cause of the slackening was the recommendation of the Hartog, 
Committee to the effect that Government should adopt a policy 
of consolidation rather, than of expansion,—a recogamendation 
that came generally to dominate'official view-point during the 
decade 1927-37. : 


' To begingwith, the Committee pointed out that there wer 


| special. difficulties in the path of the progress of primary education: 


such as the following ; 


(i) Primary education in India is essentially a rural probit, 


as 87 per cent‘of the population lives in villages, 


(ii) Poverty, illiteracy, and consegyatism of the average 
parent«which make him slow to, appreciate^the advantages of 
education, unwilling to send his children to a sc ool or to keep: 
them there for a sufficiently long period, and unable to make the 
financial sacrifices which are necessary to secure good education ; 

(ii) Low. density of population coupled very often with. 
scantiness of the means of communication, physical obstacles. 
as in hillysaseas or deltas, and unfavourable climatic conditions ;, 
... (Iu) Existence of large tracts of backward areas ; ps 

(v) Irregularity of attendance due to causes mentioned in. 
(D) above and also to epidemic and seasonal illness ; and 

(vi) Difficulties created by barriers of caste, and by religious, 
communal and linguistic differences. V p 

© The Committee then drew attention to the rapid growth in 
the number of primary schools, and the pupils attending them, 
but came to fhe conclusion that the position wasenct as rosy as 
the figures eed dus id inlet The Cominittee found that 


1 pp. 115-16, z a 


w 


o 


o 


e 


) 
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against the progress in numbers. ^Tn the opinion of the Com- 
' mittee, the main causes of this waste were (aj wastage and 
stagnation ; (b) relapse into illiteracy ; (c) absence of p 
"efforts at adult education ; (d) inadequate provision, unsatisfactory 
distribution, ard inadequate "utilisation of existing schools ; 
large numbers of single-teacher schools; existence of several 
incornplete schools; ephemeral character of many: primary 
schools ; unsuitable curriculum ; ineffective teaching; and 
inadequacy of inspecting staff. The Committee, therefore, ' 
definitely condemned a’ policy of hasty expansion and recom- 
mended concentration on consolidation and improvement. Its 
main recommendations may be briefly summarised as under :>- 


(i) A policy of consolidation shoüld be adopted in preference 


to Ace fle nut 
The minimum duration of the primary vns should be 


of four years. > 

(iit) The standard of the gentral education of primary teachers 
-should be raised ; the training course shóuld be sufficiently long ; 
the training institutjons for primary teachers should be adequately 
staffed and made more efficient ; refresher courses ‘and conferences 
of primary teachers must be frequently arranged ; and the re- 
muneration and cónditions of service of primary teachers should 
be such as will enable the profession to attract pen retain men 
of good quality. > 

(iv) The curriculum of primary schools should be liberalised. 

(v) School hours and school holidays should be adjusted to 
seasonal and local requirements. 2 

(vi) Special attention should be given to un lowest class in 
pzimary schools and determined efforts should be made to reduce 
the large extent of stagna and wastage that prevail therein. 

(vii) Rural uplift work should be undertaken and; centred ' 
in the school. . 

(viii) The devolution cf authority in primary education t to 
local bodies has been excessive. Primary education is a subject 
of national importance and hence it is the duty of Government 
to assume Tiecessary powers of control and improvt^the efficiency 


' of pene 


` (ix) The inspecting staff of Government d beconsiderably 
strengthened. 


` 
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(x) No hasty attempts should be made to introduce corApul- 
sion but' attention should be directed to a careful preparation 
of the ground. if ° 


‘Criticism of the Hartog Committee's Report: The Official 
View: This report was wartily*recgived im official circles 
and came #o dominate official’ thought throughout, the riod 
uader review. A study of the reports of the provincial Directors 
of Public Instruction of this period shows a general uniformity 
of ideas; such defects as the prevalence of wastage and stagna- 
tion, extreme devolution of authority to local bodies, inadequacy 


of the inspecting staff, are found to be frequently emphasized. . 


Thé official view was still predominantly in favour of the policy 
of consolidation which had'been laid down by the Government 
Resolution of 1913. Out*of deference to the strong public opinion, 
it had temporarily accepted the policy of expansion which thus 


. held the fielduin the quinquennium 1922-97. The Report of the 


Hartog Committee, however, came as a triumph to the official 
view; for it attempted to show that a policy of expansion had 


proved ineffective and wasteful and that a policy of consolidation , . 


alone was suited to Indian conditions. 


A brief survey of the provincial poticies of this period will 
bé foutid very interesting. For dnstance, there. was a protest 
from many quarters “against a reckless and impetuous multiplica- 
tion of primary schools": The Central Provinces report for 


1927-32 takes consolation in the thought that “‘inefficient , 
schools have been removed from the struggle....seyerel schools |. 


with comparatively small, enrolment have been closed”’.? The 
Bihar and.Qrissa report for 1927-32 states that in the earlier years 
of the quinquennium, “many boards and individuals opened 
schools more rapidly than was prudent"? and adds that the 
effects of retrenchment were salutary as it led to the disappearance 
of unaided institutions. In Bombay, the «primary schools 
increased by a meagre 797 in five years (1927-32)—an event on, 
which the Educational Commissioner with the Government of 
Kidia felt called upon to observe that it was doubtful “ whether, 
with its depleted finances, this province can afford to multiply 
its primary gchools at so rapid a pace, especially “when other 
LI 
1 Quinquennia! Review, 1027-82, p. 4. g 


2 p. 42, 
3.81. 
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aspacts of education need prior attention.” In Madras, the 
number of primary schools decreased from 46,389 im 1927 to 
41,141, in 1937 ahd the Director observed that “tke policy of 
» expansion which was in full swing between 1920 and 1930, aoun- 
tenanced the establishment of a large number of inefficient, 
uneconomic and superfluous schools which proved worse than 
useless, This policy of expansion has led to the recent reaction 
in favour of concentration and elimination; which is partly 
responsible for tae reduction in the number of elementary : 
Schools"? We need not multiply instances. Those given 
above will show how the report of the Hartog Committee came 
to dominate the official View-point during this period. , 
` Criticism of the Hartog Committer’s Report: The Non- 
Official View: On the other hand, the non-official view, in general; 
gave a cold and hostile reception to the, Hartog Committee's 
Report. The main points in this criticism may he summarised, 
as under :— 2 
(i) The non-official opinion was general in favour of 
“expansion, and a very rapid expansion at that. It was pointed 
out that the rate of expansion of mass literacy in India was 
extremely slow; that. the percentage of literacy had increased 
from 3:5 in 1881 to only 8:0 in 1931—an increase of less than one 
per cent in every decade ; that the rate of increase of literacy 
had not kept pace with the growth of population—which increased 
at one per cent every year; that the increase in the number of 
illiterates, was far greater than the increase in the number of 
literates; ‘that education must pour and not trickle*; and that 
unless a definite programme for the liquidation of illiteracy was 
drawn up and carried out, the question of mass education in India 
would never be solved. 


(ii) Secondly, non-official view did not accept the opinion 


of the Committee that quality must have prior claim over quantity. ' 
Whatever the merits of this view in the field of secondary or . 


2 university education, it was, urged that in a country like India 
with 92 per cent of its population still illiterate, the first objecti¥e 
of Government policy should be to banish illiteracy from the 
land ; and shat the quality of education was a matter that should 
come gfter illiteracy had been liquidated. ANO f 


‘ 
Review, 1927-82, p. 128 (Italics ours). y 


1 Quinquennial 
3 Report for 1932-37, p. 86. 
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(iii) Thirdly, the validity of several of the conclusions drawn 
by the Committee was keenly contested. For instance, it was 
pointed out that the extent of wastage was greatly exaggerated 
by the Committee and that the method adopted by it for the ¢ 
evaluation of wastage was statistically defectivg, that the con- 
clusion of the Committee that a large percentage of the pupils 
who attain literacy i in schools lapse into illiteracy at a later date 
is “logically “inaccûrate, efc. . 

These criticisms which are but a few among those that were e 
actually offered show how the gulf between official and non-official 
views had widened during the period ynder review. In 1937, 
therefore, India stood almost at the parting of ways. It had 
to make ‘ts choice between*these two views and acfept either 
a policy of rapid expansior involving, if necessary, a loss of quality 
or one.of a deliberate attempt to improve quality necessarily, 
E involving a curgailment of a programme of,expansion. 


(d) Achievements of the Period 1927-37: The combined 
effect of the le&d given by the Hartog Committee and of the... 
" financial stringency caused by the world egonomic depression «* 
| was that primary education made comparatively little progress 
|| in the period between 1927 and 1937. Compare the following 
statistics — è » 


1920-27. 1936-37. 


1921-22. 1931-32. 


l. No. of recognised ~ 


* 
192,244 


d Primary Schools 155,017, 184,829 196,708 
S^ 2. No. ote opis ofa * 
above .. 6,109,752 8,017,023 9,162,450 | 10,224,288 à 
3. Total direct Rs, Rs. Rs. Rs ^ 
diture on primary 
education . | 4,94,69,080 | 6,75,14,802 |, 7,87,95,236 | 8,13,38,015 


| It will be seen that the increase of pupils undér instruction 

MK um the ten years between 1927 and 1937 is only slightly more than  : 

. that in the quinquennium 1922-27 ; the increase in the number 

|, Of schools is only 7,415 while that in the preceding uinquennium 

was 29,812 ; add the increase in expenditure is on]y about Rs. 138 

| lakhs, while that in the earlier quinguennium was about R& 181 

lakhs. Evén towards this small increase, Government contribu- 

E tion was smaller than that of the non-Government sources. 
9. Š z € 

& L 


js 
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> Similarly, we find that no serious attempts were made either 
to introduce compulsion extensively or to enforce it rigidly. The 
position of areas tinder compulsion in 1936-37 may bessummarised 


» as under :— y 
3 
d a ine No. of 
5 E 3 
Rural? villages in 
4 ? Province: 9 Urban, Rural Areas 
xiu Areas an eas. . | "under 
i ' | compulsion. 
x X———— [xr 1 
Madras i» ii 2n D^ 27 7 104 
Bombay ij ne "AS Y» 9 1 143 
Bengal S m 0 t. 1 +e is 
United Provinces | .. A + |, 86 25 1,224 
mjab ys di AX "E E] 2,981 > 10,450 
BEE ERN IER n UL PIE Tue 1 1 
Central Provinces and Berar m 27> 8 508 
Sind ®. ae iu or A 1 1 613 
» Orissa .. oc. i B n 1 4 1 j 
Delhi .. Ra yi yak E 1 3 2 5 
2 e—a 
Total T | 107 3,034 13,072 


ss 
"9^ The following special features of the situation may be 
noted :— : : ^ 
(i) Much greater progress has been made in urban areas than 
in rural ones. This is due to two causes ; firstly, the zanditions 
in urban areas are more favourable to the introduction of compul- 
sion ; and secondly, both Government and the local authorities 
are tempted to take up schemes in urban areas because the 
additional cost of compulsion in these areas is far less than that 
of introducing compulsion in rural ones. i 
(i) Excépt in the Punjab, the progress'sf compulsion in 
rural areas has been extfemely slow» Out of the five lakhs of 
Villages in India, only about 13,072 villages have been brought 
under compulsion. Out of these, as many as 10,450 were in the 
Punjab alone., The problem of compulsion is main a rural' 
> problem and hardly any adequate attempt has yet been made 
to solve it. s 


; . (ii) Compulsion is needed more for girls than for,boys and 
yet more boys have been brought under cémpulsion than girls. 
In some provinces, e.g., the Punjab, compulsior)can be applied 
only to. boys ; in other provinces, even though the law permits 
the appligation of compulsion to girls, most of thé compulsory 
schemes were applicable only to boys, j 


D 
^ 
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(iv) The tate of extension of compulsion has been very slow. 
At the rate of progress seen in this period, it would take India 
nearljf 500 years to introduce universal compulsion. In Bombay, 
for example, the Primary Education Act of 1923 contemplated 3 
the introduction of universal compulsion in ten yéars.. But even 
in 1937, fourteen years after the‘passing of the Act, only 3 per 
cent ofetle population “was brought under compulsion. (The 
„City of Bombay which is not governed by the above Act has been 
excluded in these calculations.) j 
(v) Even in the few areas where compulsion has been 
introduced, its enforcement was’ far from satisfactory. The . 
enrolment of children was not appreciable, and generally: onky 
about 60 to 80 per cent‘of the total number of the children of 
school-going age were enrolled. The average attendance was 
low and hardly better than in schools where no compulsion existed.» 
Wastage'in compulsory areas was as bad «s in non-compulsory 
ones. The local authorities were unwilling to prosecute defaulting 


parents and very few’ prosecutions were launched under the. 


Compulsory Education Acts.' To sum up, it,may be said that 
compulsion was not enforced in a rigid manner and that it existed 
more or less on paper only. € 1 
€ “The Official attempts, therefore; were concentrated through- 
out the period on qualitative improvement. The success achieved 
in this direction was not, however, remarkable. There was some 
improvement in the training of teachers—the percentage of 
trained teachers rising from 44 in 1927 to 57 in 1937$ There 
were also several changes inhe curriculum of training institutions 
- mainly witle@ viéw to enabling teachers to co-ordinate instruction 
with rural life and environfnent. In some provinces, an attempt 
was also made to recruit “ more suitable ” candidates for training 
„institutions. P 
This'is all that can be said by way of achiévements. The 
rest of the record is hardly one of success. Even at the end of © 
the period, official reports still point&d out the very large pre- 
valence of wastage and stagnation; hardly any attempt was 
made to provide reading rooms and libraries with a view to altering 
the environmeftt that leads to lapse into illiteracy’; the provision ' 
- of the inspecting staff was even more inadequate at the etd of 
the ‘period, because “ the expansion of education, particularly 
that of girls, had out-distanced the provision of additional 


: Á 
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inspectofs;"! the single-teacher schools still dominated the 
situation, as indeed they threaten to do to the ehd of time ; and 
the salaries of primary teachers deteriorated in Bombay—vhere 
‘they were the highest—and did not improve in other provinces. 
All things considered, it, may bé concluded that the improvement. 
in quality was not appreciable and was by no means an adequate 
compensation for the loss in quantity. * »5 


» H 


13. The Education Departments. , The character and. 
organisation of the Departments of Education underwent a 
complete change during the period under review. As stated 


_ already, fresh recruitment to the I.E.S. was discontinued in 1924, 


But owing to financial stringency and the wave of retrenchment 
that started in 1922, the creation of à new Provincial Service 
(class I) to take its place took a long time in most provinces. 
The delay was also partly due to the fact*that the LE.S. “took 
an unconscionable time in dying ’,? as all the existing incumbents 
were continued in office with full protection for their rights and 


- privileges. In 1929, the Hartog Committee’ found that the 


Progressive extinction of the Indian Educational Service, 
accompanied by the failure to reconstitute the provincial services 
had been disastrous tothe organization of Indian education, and 
recommended that the reconstitution of the provincial edücatienal » 
services could brook no further delay:? This made the Pro- 
vincial Governments immediately active and by 1936-37, a 
Provincial Service (class I) had been created in all Provinces 
except Madras and the North-West Frontier, 

The inadequacy of inspecting staff was ancther frequent 
cause of complaint in this‘period. On the one lrand,-4he number 
of educational institutions, particularly those under private 
management, Was increasing very fast. On the other hand, 
financial stringency (coupled with the view that large ‘ overhead 
expenditure’ en direction and inspection was unnecessary) was’ 

» preventing a corresponding increase in inspecting establishment. 
This often resulted in educational inefficiency. . 

, But by far the most important controversy of this petiod 
referred to the relations of the Department tó primary education. 
Prior to 1921, the Education Departments exercise4 a considerable 
ameunt of control over primary education although the subject . 

a Progress of Education in India, 1982-87, p. 94. / 


3 Quinquennial Review, 1927-82, p. 47. 
3 Report, p. 347. 
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was, in theóry at least, transferred to local bodies." But, as 
shown earlier irf this Chapter, the Primary Eduration Acts passed 
between 1919 and 1930, transferred large powers of control to 
local bodies with the result that the Department had hardly“ 
any say in the administration of‘local bedies. £t almost seemed 
that no sooner did the Indian “Ministers obtain authority over 
_educatior, than they proceeded straight to divest themselves 
_ of the largest and the most valuable part of that authority by 
transferring primary‘ education to local bodies. The wisdom 
and the results of this step became the subject of a controversy 
-very early in this period. The Hartog Committee examined 
it In detail and pronounced against it. The Committee, it is 
true, did not think that thé administration of primary education 
by local bodies was wrong in principle. Rather, it felt that such 


administration would even be desirable. All the same, it did : 


feel that" thee had been an excessive devolution of authority 
to local bodies. Moreover, it carefully surveyed the manner in 
which the local’ bodies had used the new powers delegated to 
them and came to the conclusion that, on the whole, they had 
not been propérly exercised. In view of all fhe facts of the case, 
therefore, the Committee was of opinion,that, in the interests of 
primary education, it was absolutely essentia to strengthen the 
position of the Department and fo retransfer to it some of the 
powers that had been devolved on local authorities in recent 
years. It said :— 

We have not suggested, nor do we suggest, that the respopsibilities of 


Ministers in the provinces should be reduced. On the contrary, we are of opinion © 


that they have*been reduced too much already by a devolution on local bodies 
which hastgleon the control of primary education to a large^extent out of their 
hands with unfortunate resultg, The relationS between Provincial Governments 
and local bodies demand further consideration and adjustment. The formation 
of an educated electorate is a matter for the nation. Under recent legislation, 
powers have been devolved on local bodies in such a way that the Ministers 
responsible to the legislature have no effective contról of the expenditure of money 
voted for mass education; and in some cases, owing to ifladequate inspection, 
they have little information as to the results of that expenditure. It is clear, 


that the new factor of ministerial responsibility has not been taken sufficiently 7 


ifto account.! } 

14. National Education (1921-37). After the upheaval of 
1920-22 had sooled down, the movement of nations] education 
received a quantitative set-back in the sense that the number of 
edycational institutions which described themselves as “national” 


1 Report, pp. 346-47. E. 
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became more and more evident-that the political struggle would 
continue for some years fo come, the concept of Tunning a parallel 


educational system was more or less give up. Lala Lajpat Rei. 


tion can be provided, not by private enterprise, but only by a 
National State so that the development. of national education 


to do active and useful work, For administrative reasons, it 
Was shifted from Aligarh to Delhi in 1925. It has refused to 
seek recognition at the hands"of Government for, in the words 


* of its Promoters, it has preferred “‘ the hardships and ordeals of 


(ii) It aims at buiiding character by providing adequately 
for the intellectual and emotional needs of the growing mind and 


and responsibility, Sn 
''. The Jamia Millia is conducting :— a ; 
(i) A residential University College, imparting higher iastrddtion in the arts 
and soci&l sciences, with Special provision for imparting instruction in modern 
languages and Social sciences to graduates of Arabic Madressahs. There is a 


library for reference and study consisting of over 20,000 volumes, and a Natural 
Science Laboratory. 


ji 


| 
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(ii) A residential High School on modern lines with opportunitiesfor develop- 
ing skill im the arts and crafts, with special emphasis on individual work. 

iii) A rgsidential Primary School, conducted mostly<on the Project Method, 
PA ta school garden, a school bank and co-operative shop, managed iiam 

e boys. 

mH The Jamia Education Centre No. l E first of a projected number t 
centres for primary and adult education. 

(v) The $amia Chemical Industries, attached to the Jamia ‘Science 
Laboratory for manufacturifig various chemical preparations of daily use. 

(vi) The Urdu Atademy, which, by its a ae has made a substantial 
contribution to serious literature in Urdu, 

(vii) The Jamia,. an Urdu monthly magazine of Social Science and 
Literature. 

(viii) The Maktaba (Jamia Book Depot), with about the largest stock of 


' Urdu books and a creditable record in the publitation of educational literature. 


About four hundred students from various parts " India 
and other Asiatic lands 2 are studying i in the Jamia. 

The Jamia has no permanent funds ; and according i the 
promoters '' may never have any beyond the courage and sacrifice 
of those who are conducting it and the appreciation and sympathy 
of the public." It has been reteiving substantial aid from the 
Governments ôf H.E‘H. the Nizam and Bhopal and also from 
the Delhi Munjcipality. But its biggest source of income is the 
large number of its supporters called “ Hamdardane Jamia”, 
whose number is about 7,000, and who contribute a part of their 
edrninéi to the maintenance of the Jamia. 

(b) The Viswa-Bharati : Another jose of an All-India 
character that was brought into existence without reference to 
Government grants was the Viswa-Bharati which was founded 
and endowed by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore on 6th May, 1922, 
with the declared object af— 

(i) bringing the diverse cultures of the East into more 
intimate relationship with one another ; 

(i) approaching ‘the science and culture of the West from 
the standpoint of their unity, and à 

(iii) realising in common. fellowship and humanitarian 
activity, the concord of the East and the West, ana thus bringing. 
about the conditions that may lead to world harmony: 1 

- The. institution is co-educational and residential and ,has 
attracted students, not only from every part of India, but ‘also 
from distant Barts of Asia and Europe. It maiptains the follow- 


ing departments :— 
o (i) Vidya-Bhavana, or a School of Research, where facilities are available 
for research in Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, Hindi, Arabic, Persian, Urdu, and Bengali 


literature and in Indian philosophy, Buddhism, and Indian mysticism ; 
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(iy) Cheena-Bhavana, or a School of Sino-Indian studies, which has a library 

of about 100,000 volumes in Chinese. Its object is to encourage Indian students 
to study. Chinese culture and vice versa t 


(iii) Shiksha-Bhavana, or a College which is affiliated to the Calchtta 
University ; 

(iv) Kala-Bhavaim, or a department of Fine Arts, which has introduced a 
new school of painting that has received, world-wide recognition i 

(v)? Sangit-Bhavana, or à School of Music and Dancing ; 

(vi) Sriniketan, or an Institute of Rural Reconstruction ;and 

(vii) Silpa-Bhavand, or a School of Industries whcse object is the encourage- 
ment and promotion of the cottage industries in the district. 


In connection with the problem of national education, 


$5 » 


' mention must also be made of certain great institutions which 


have been working independently of the official system and trying 
to revive the ideals of ancient" Hindu or Muslim education. Of 
the several institutions of this type, we choose three as representa- 
tive—the Gurukul University which tries ^to revjve ideals’ of 
ancient Indian educatión and the Darul-Uloom, Deoband and 
the Darul-Uloom Nadwatul Ulema, Lucknow, which try to revive 


Muslim ideals in education. 


(a) The Guruku University: The Gurukul Vniversity was 
established by the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab, in 1902. It 
began as a small elemeiltary school and has now grown into a 
full-fledged university. From the very beginning, the university 


has refused Government grants and has, therefore, been independ- 


ent of all Government influence and control. In 1924, it was 
shifted to its present site at Kangri where it conducts its work 
in “sylvan solitude” which is “ free from the uneducational 
influences of city life." It admits students betwetn the ages 
of six and eight (or even ten, in cases of exceptional fite$s). The 
ordinary course of instruction runs over 14 years and at the end 
of it, a student becomes a Snataka or graduate. After a further 
study of two years, he gets the degree of Vachaspati or doctorate. 
The Gurukula system is both for boys and girls and a Ghrukula 
‘or girls teaching up to the college standard has been working 
at Dehradun since 1923. d > 5 
Jn the first four classes Sanskrit, Hindi, Arithmetic, Geography, Drawing, 
History, Religion, and Morality are taugat. For what is called hand-and-eye- 
training, lesso3s are given in clay-modelling, mat-weaving, rpinni ig, kinder- 
garten, etc. In the fifth class, English and physical science a adaed. After 
the Aditkari or Entrance examination, the students join the university classes, 
Which are divided into three colleges, namely Veda Mahavidyalaya or Divinity 
College, Sadharana Mahavidyalaya or Arts College and ‘Ayurveda Mahavidyalaya 
or Medical College. In the first two colleges, Veda) Darshana (ie., Indian 
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Philosophy), Sanskrit Literature, English, History, Economics, Western" Philo- 
sophy, Cómparatjve Study of Religions, and Chemistry form the subjects of 
i study. In some of these subjects, students take also tht post-graduate course. 
i. In (he Ayurveda Mahavidyalaya, in addition to ancient Indian medicine, in- 
struction is given in modern medical science. The medium of instruction in tlfe 
university as a whole is Hindi and very great importance ig assigned to the study 
I of Sanskrit. : - 
; The Gurukula system of educatior tries to revive certain 
L s t n : : . n 
deal of &ncien* Indian education. Its fundamental principles 
have been thus stated :— < 
(i) Education must be imparted in residential institutions which will combine 
the home and the school in one. The word Gurukula meaxs the home of the 
teacher. Under the Gurukula system the child moves from the smaller family of 
the father to the bigger family of the teacher, but the atmosphere of the home ' 
is continued to be maintained and he gets the best of both the home anü the 
School. ^i c 
(ii) Education must be free j and free lodging and boarding must be provided 
for every child in the home of the teacher. 4 
E (iii) Birth qr status shall not be a discriminating factor in the development 
| of any child. Equality of treatment is accordéd to all and all children live 
| | alike, dress alike, and spend their days alike. 
| (iv) A consistent attempt is made to inculcate the qualities of endurance 
and hardihood. 3 


(v) Great eriiphasis is laid on the building up of claracter, ori the observance 
of Brahmacharya, and the sublimation of the sex-instinct. 
| ..— (à Darul-Uloom, Deoband : This Institption was established 
| in 1864. It is a Muslim University conducted 6n orthodox lines 
| and attracts students, not only from all parts of India, but also 
from all parts of the Islamic world. It is regarded as the fourth 
Muslim University of the world, the first three being Jamia 
Azhar, Jamia Zetuna, and Jamia Tunis. Thisisa fully residential: 
: university ánd-instructión is imparted in Arabic, Persian, Tajveid 
| (reciting ot the Holy Quran), Tybb (Unani Medicine) and Tabligh 
| ` "(missionary activity). “There is also a Department of Arts and ' 
3 Crafts and drill and physical training are emphasized. Its 
2 alumni, after passing out, suffix the«term Deobandi to their 
names and are awarded the Fazil degree. Et has about 1,600 
students on its rolls out of whom about 100 are from outside India. 
e^ ©) Dárul-Uloom Nadwatul Ulema, Lucknow: This institu- 
tion was established in 1898 and its ideological position is midway 
E between the orthodox university of Deoband or a. modern uni- 
d versity like’ Aligarh. It turns out a type which may be termed 
the modern Moulvi. This institution also attracts students 
from all parts’ of India and other Islamic countries. Tts alumni 
1 Muslim Year-Pook of India, 1948-49, p. 244. 
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suffix ‘the term Nadvi to their names. The number of students 
is about 300 and like the Darul-Uloom, Deoband, this is also a 
residential institution. i à 
It should not be supposed, however, that the concept of 
national education was restritted within the four walls of the 
few places that described themselves as national. Some of its 
aspects were becoming commoner and were even being adópted" 
by the official system. For instance, the success in introducing 
the modern Indian languages as media of instruction in most 
secondary schovls which was achieved in this period was due 
mainly to the struggle over national education. Similarly, the 
attempts made at this time to evolve, a national language and 
to popularise it were also a sequel to the upheaval of national 
education. Even the atmosphere within the recognised schools 
began to change a great deal. The old insistence on photographs 
. of the King-Emperor or the singing of ‘ God Save the King ' now 
almost disappeared, especially in? private schools ; photographs 
of national leaders began to be seen in sthools ànd were not 
objected to ;, except pn a few tense occasions, the singing of 
‘Vande Mataram and other national songs became a common 
thing in most school assomblies ; and, in short, an atmosphere 
more favourable, to? the develgpment of patriotism began to 
prevail in secondary and collegiate institutions. These and such 
other indirect victories of national education, therefore, can be 
said to have more than compensated for the loss in numbers. 


15. Adult Literacy. This review of the principal events in 
the educational history of India between"1921 and 1937 may now 
be closed with a brief accovnt of another field in which useful 
pioneer work was done at this time, viz., the problem of spreading 
literacy among the adults. Although Literacy is not equivalent 
to education, it is nevertkeless the first indispensable Step towards 
it; and, in a country like India where 93 per cent of the people 
W-ze returned as illiterate even in the census of 1921, the extreme 
urgency of a drive to liquidate adult illiteracy needs no special, 
pleading. It is to the credit of Indian Ministers that they took 
the first few steps in this direction. As early as in, 1927, there 

‘Were 11,205 schools for adults with an enrolment vf 2,90,352. 
But owing to the economic depression and consequent financial 
stringency that set in after 1927, however, the iaterest in the 
problem again waned and the number of night-schools or adult 
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classes declined considerably in the next decade. dn 1936-37 
there Were only 2,027 schools with an enrolment of 63,637 adults. 
It «will be seen, therefore, that, from the quantitative point of 
view, the work done in spreading literacy among adults prior ‘to 
1937 was hardly of any imporiance. But ite ideological signi- 
ficance and utility as spade-werk are considerable. It was theses 


,early, attempts, and particularly those ‘made between 1917 and 


1937, which created and maintained public interest in the problem; 
and it was in them that the first ideas of compelling the employers 
to make their employees literate, mobilizing the Spirit of service 
among the students to expand the movement and to reduce its 
cest, roping in local bodies, co-operative societies, and other semi- 
official and non-official agencies to assist in the wok, etc., were 
first evolved. These ideas, it would be seen later, were more 
fully exploited by the Congress Ministries when they accepted 
office in 1937 and tried to organise mass literacy campaigns. 

16. Review of the Period (1921-37). Weare now ina position 
to take a rapid suryey of the principal achievements of Indian 
Ministers in the sixteen years of the diarchical rule (1921-37). 
in the Provirces. In the field of University education, we find 
(a) the constitution of the Inter-University Board, (b) the 
incorporation of five new Universities, (c) the democratisation 
of the older universities by subStantially incredsing the number 
of élected seats on the Senate, (4) large expansion in the number 
of colleges and students, (e) opening of several new faculties, 
(f) provision of several new courses of studies and research, (g) 
development of inter-collegiate and inter-university activities, 
(h) provision for military training (although on a small scale) 
and (if gteater attention paid to physical education, health and. 
residence of students.” In the field of secondary education, we 
find (a) unprecedented expansion of secondary education as a 
whole, (b) great increase in the number of secondary schools in 
rural ‘areas, (c) large expansion in the secofidary education of 
girls, (d) the adoption of the mother-tongue as a mediunt of 
instruction on a very large scale throughout the secondary course, 
and (e). some improvement in the training and service concitions 
of secondary teachers. In primary education, this period wit- 
nessed (a) @the passing of several Acts of ‘primary education, 
(b) the execution of several schemes of compulsion ana expan- 
sion on a voluntary basis, (c) a large increase in the number 
of schools and pupils (although the ideal of universal, compulsory 
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and free primary education was far from being reached), and 
(d) some improvement in qualitative aspects. A few attempts, 
unfortunately sporádic and inadequate, were also made to spread 
literacy among the adults. In vocational education, there was 
a general all-round development and a few earnest attempts were 
emade to provide the highest type of education in India itself. 
The récruitnient to the*L.E.S. was discontinued in 1924, a new 
Provincial (Class I) Service was, organised itistead} and the 

, whole of the Educdtion Department was practically Indianised 
.by 1936-37. The Muslims, long backward in education, now 
made up for their deficiencies in the past and, in some respects, 
even marched ahead of the other communities. The education 
of women also made great progress and the period witnessed 
the passing of several laws to ameliorate their position, the grant 
of political privileges to them, and the birth of a new leadership 
in their midst. A tremendous drive to banish untouchability 
was launched in this peribd by Mahatma Gandhi and the Harijans 
themselves were organised politically under the leadership of men 
like Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. Consequently, the official system 
‘could substantially zeduce the Special schools for Harijans (if 
not abolish them. altogether) and help in bringing about a great 
expansion of education &mong the Harijans. These are great 
achievements, indeed, and they appear all the more significant 
when we remember that the Indian Ministers of this period had 
to work against several difficulties such as (a) absence of Central 
grants, (b) general financial stringency, (c) lack of support from 
the Congress, (d) periodical political struggles and the inevitable 
disturbances connected with them, (v) and the absence of 
co-operation from the I.E.S. over the greater part of this" period. 
. This record of achievements definitely gave a lie to the fears of 
those who had opposed the transfer of education to popular 
control in 1921 and strengthened the view of those who had 
expected good results. In fact, they were sufficiently good to 
jestify the view that a further transfer of powers was called for 
; and that education ought to Ue completely transferred to Indian 
contsol without any limitations. This is almost exactly what 
happened in 1937 when Provincial Autonomy was introduced in 
eleven Provinces of British India, and greater (or “almost com- 
plete) control over education was given to Indian Ministers. The 
principal events of this new era in educational history will be 
narrated in the next chapter. 
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, ` EDUCATION UNDER PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY 
(1987-47) e 


e PAS Provincial Autonomy. The Government of India Act, 
1935, marked a “further step in the onward ,march' of India to 
complete political independence. It put an end to the inherently 
defective diarchical system of administration, abolished the 


distinction between reserved and transferred departments, and i 


placed the whole field of Provincial Administration under a 
Ministry "responsible tova législature which had an overwhelming 
majority of elected mentbers. This new system of governance, 
popularly known as, Provincial Autonomy, came into operation 
in 1937 in eleven provinces of British Indja. 


With the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy, earnest 
hopes of a great educational advance were at once raised. Most of 
the difficulties which had hampered the work of theIndian Ministers 
between 1921 and 1937 were no longer there. The world econom- 
ic depression and the consequent financial stringency dominated 
the scete no longer; money had, begun to flow, in more freely 
and the finance portfolio was no longer held by an Executive 
Councillor who was not amenable to the influence of the Ministers ; 
the I.E.S. had almost been liquidated and the European officers 


within it were now an extremely small minority ; and popular _ 


— 


support was, ensured becquse the Congress which was the most 
influentia] political organisation in the country had accepted 
office in seven provinces out of eleveit and in the remaining four 
provinces also, the ministries had the clear support of the majority 
of the population. It was, therefore, hoped that the new Provin- 
cial Gowernments working under the Governmgnt of India Act, 
1935, would be able to plan educational reconstruction with a 
bolder and a freer hand and executesit with vigour, firmness, an 
speed. i 

Unfortunately, these hopes did not materialise. The first 
and foremostæause of this failure was that the Congre$s remained 
in power only for a short while. it assumed office for the first 
time in 1937; but within two years, the Second World War 


broke out in September 1939. Differences soon arose between: 


o 
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the Congress and the British Government oyer the question of 
the war and peace aims of the Allies (with special reference to 
their application to India) and the Congress resigned in 1940 after 
fhaving been in office for less than three years. Between 1940 
and 1945, the ** Section- 93", » or‘ Caretaker Governments " were 
in charge. Their pringipal objective was the prosecution of 
War *and hence educacional reconstruction had more or less to 
mark time 'till the popular ministries ‘came báck again in 1946. 
The Congress was, therefore, in office a second time for about two ' 
years till the, withdrawal of the British Power on 15th August 
1947. In other words, out of the ten years of Provincial Auto- 
nomy, popular Governments were in office for only íve. 
Secondly, this was a time when pulitical problems dominated 
the whole scene and educational matters were consequently 
telegated to a very subsidiary position. The year 1937-38 was 
dominated by disputes, over the powers reserved to Governors ; 
1939-40 by discussion of the war and peace aims of the Allies ; 
1940 to 1945 by the Second World War itself ard the Quit-India 
Movement ; and 1946-47 by the preparations for the withdrawal 
of the British power and the partition of India. It will, therefore, 
be seen that there was hardly any time when some political 
trouble or the other was not on the anvil. Thirdly, throughout 
the whole of this period, the triangular fight between the British, 

the Congress and the Muslim League was so intensive and so 
vital that all other issues were completely eclipsed. For all 
these reasons, it is hardly to be wondered if the national leaders 
could not devote adequate time and money to educational 
reconstruction and if the educational advance ander Provincial 
Autonomy did not at allecome up to, the high hopes aroused 
in 1937. 


N The achievements of this period can be conveniently studied 
underthreegrouys. In the first group, we shall include (a) changes 
introduced iu educational administration by the Government | 
of India Act, 1935; (b) educational activities of the, Government - 
of India; and (c) developments in university, seconda?y, 
primary, and. vocational education. In the second. group, 
we shall study the three most distinctive contrifsutions of the 
Congzess Ministries, viz., (a ) Basic Education, (b) Adult Education 
(including, large-scale literacy campaigns) and (c) intensive 
efforts to abolish untouchability and to spread education 
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among the Harijaps. In thé third group, we shall apalyse the 
various ‘short-range or long-range plans of educational develop- 
ment in Iadia which were prepared in this period, viz., the plan 
prepared by (a) the National Planning Committee, (b ) the Al]. 
India Educational Conference,, and (c) the Central Advisory 
Board of Education ; and also (d) the Five-Year Plans (1947-52) 
prepared by the Centgal, Provincial and State Governments in 
ndia.” Settions 2 to 13 will deal with the first group of events’; 
14 to 16 with the second ; and 17 to 22 with the third. 


2. Education under the Government of India Act, 1935. 
With these introductory remarks, we shall now turn to a narra- 
tive of the main events in the educational history wá the decade, 
1937-47. 

To begin with, it is essential to understand how the position 
of education was affected by the Government of India Act, 1935. 
As stated alfeady, the Act of 1919, mede education a subject 
which was “ partly all-India, partly reserved, partly transferred 
with limitatidtis, and partly transferred without limitations "1 
The Government of India Act, 1935, improved this anomalous 
position considerably and divided all educational activities in two 
categories only—Federal (or Central) and ped (or Provincial)— 
as follows :— 

(a) Federal (or Central) Subjects : 

(i The Imperial Library, Calcutta; the Indian Museum, Calcutta; the 
Imperial War Museum; the Victoria Memorial’ Calcutta; and any similar 
institution controlled or financed by the Federation ; 

(ii) Education in the Defence forces ; * 

(iii) The Benares Hindu Upiversity and the Aligarh Muslim University ; 

(iv) Reservation of ancient and historical monuments ; 

(v) Archeology ; and a *. 

(vi) Education in Centrally Administered Areas. 

(b) State (or Provincial) Subjects : 

All matters regarding education other than those which have been included 
in the Federal list given above were regarded as State or Provincial subjects. 


The old distinction between reserved and transferred subjects 


disappeared with diarchy and thè education of Anglo-Indians . 


and Europeans ceased to be a reserved subject. A 


The Goyernment of India Act, 1935, did ; snot alier the 
character of the Central Government becavse the federation 
contemplated by it did not materialise till 1947. The Central 


1 p. 609, supra. 
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Government, therefore, continued to be responsible to Parliament 
throughout the period under review. In 1946, however, the 
Education Department of the Central Government came under 
Qnationalist control for the first time when Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru formed his interim Cabinet. On 15th, August 1947, it 
was made a full-fledged Ministry,and. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
became the first Federal Minister of Education. a 


3. Expànsion of University Education '(1937-47). This 


_ period witnessed a large expansion in University education and 
the number of students reading in the universities rose from 


126,228 (including the figures for universities which are noŵ in 
Pakistan),i in 1936-37 to 241,794 in 1946-47 (excluding the figüres 
for universides which are now in Pakistan). The table. &iven on 
the next page shows the position of the Indian Universities in 
1946-47 and has been prepared on the basig of Hs data given 


by the Indian Universities Commission.! 


This large expansion of umiversity education was due to 
several causes such as general awakening among the people due 
to the War and the Quit-India Movement, the expansion of 
secondary education, the desire for higher education that was 
quickly spreading among, women and backward classes, the rapid 
urbanisation brought about by the War, and the liberal dotiatious 
to education given by the mercantile community or other sections 
of society which had made large profits in the war-period. The 
War also increased the need for trained personnel and conse- 
quently, Government came forward with larger grants for the 


* expansion of university education, particularly in thqsé branches 


which were connected, directly or indirectly, with wars efforts. 
For these and other reasofis, this period witnessed an unpre- 
cedented expansion in university education, the founding of 
Several new colleges, opening of many new faculties, establishment 
of four new universities and a substantial increase in tho enrol- 


ment and activities of the old universities and colleges. 
D 


Good as this expansion>was, it hardly justifies the view, 


j which is commonly put forward in certain quarters, that thé 


educational system of India has become top-heavy ; that a stage 
has already> beer reached Non facilities for high*r education 


1 The Indian Universities Commission was app inted by the Central Government in 1948 in Da 
EIS entera important épeietuoiverut education in India. It was presided’ over by SinS. 

Radhakrishnan an@ its report, submitted in August 2949, is a very valuable document which deals 
with all the major problems of education at the university stage, S 
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should be curtailed rather than expanded ; and that the money 
thus saved should be devoted to mass education. Ir fact, the 
Indian Universities Commission, 1949, has pointed out that the 
*enrolment in our universities was hardly comparable to that in 
most countries of the West! ond the Sargent Report made the 
following interesting observations :-— t 
1f on thé other hand the total number of Uniyersity students is calculated in 
~ relation to the total population, it will be found that India is porhaps the most 
backward of all the principal nations "of the wor|d in University education. 
In pre-war Germany, the proportion of students in the Universities to the entire 
population was 1 to 690, in Great Britain 1 to 837, in the United States 1 to 225, 
in Russia 1 to 300, while in India it is 1 to 2,206. 

There are 12 Universitie3 in England for a population of 41 millions. In 
Canada there are 13 Universities for a population of 8} millions, in Australia 
6 for a pop'ation of 53 millions. In the U.S.A. there are 1,720»institutions 
for education of a University type for a population of 130 millions while in India 

* there are 18 Universities for a population of millions. Allthis goes to prove 
that when India has a proper educational system, she will need more University 
education and not less than she has at present.? E 


3 

A more correct jüdgment would, therefore, be to say, not 
that the Indian Educational system was top-hegvy, but that it 
was light in its foundations. The necessity and urgency of mass 
education is undoubtedly paramount; but even in the field of 
university education, further expansion is still the need of the day. 

It was also being increasingly realised in this period that the 
country does hot get the ful? benefit even of the limited accom- 
modation provided in the universities. This sad result was due 
to two reasons: Firstly, there was hardly any attempt to select 
students for admission to the Universities and any student who 
could afford to pay the fees was generally able to secure entrance 
to an Arts College at least. Secondly, a large nuthber of gifted 
children were prevented fsom joining the university bécause they 
were economically handicapped and there was no adequate 
system of scholarships. Our system of higher education, there- 


fore, suffered on both the grounds—by admitting a large number | 


of unfit students who ought to have been diverted" to other 
*pursuits ; and by failing to admit several superior but poor 
students, who ought to have been admitted. "The inherent 
sozial injustice and waste involved in such a system wa realised 
more than ever in this period ‘because the ‘Second World War 
gave a great cusrency to ideas of social justice aad equality of 
educational opportunity for a]l. 


à 

1 Y > ) Hi 
Report, p. 846. 

2 pp. 28-9. 
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Anotherand a still more serious defect of university education 
was that, in spite of the increase in ¢ofal enrolment, the turn-over 
of trained personnel in scientific, technical, agricultural of pro- 
fessional branches was far from adequate to meet the needs of 
the country. It is true that this defect in the system of uni- 
versity education was being continuously stressed since 1902. But 
ite was realised more forcibly ‘in this petiod than in the ‘past, 
because the War'and the Post-War Development Plans of the 


` Central and Provincial Governments created a Situation in which 


the shortage of trained personnel was most acutely felt. 


«4. Secondary Education (1937-47). * In the field of secondary 
education; there were no.outstanding developmegts. Rapid 
increase in schools and pupils characterised this period also, 
although it has to be admitted that the pace of expansion was 
not WHat it had been'in the earlier periods. This increase in its 
turn, emphasized and accentuated the&same defects as had 
already become apparent ; some &ttempts to remedy them and to 
improve the situation" were made but, as in the earlier periods, 
they fell far too short of the requirements; and, therefore, 
secondary education in 1946-47 did not present a picture which 
cotld be said to be better than that in»1936-37. If anything, 
it marked a deterioration due te the growing. dissatisfaction ? 
among secondary teachers and the stress of socio-economic forces 
created by the War. 


(a) Expansion: The statistics of secondary education for 
1946-47-are given below :— 
n " 
p O 
Schools. ids: Pupils. 


Total Boys Girls Total 


« 
4,789 | 5,40,441 |e 85,484 | 6,265,926 


e 

[3 
3,481 | 4,004,377 | 92,300 | 4,96,077 
3,637 |13,81,038 | 1,78,341 |15,59,279 


Boys | Girls 
Middle English Schools | 4,169 


Middle Vernacular 
Schools 92,914 


High Schoóls | 8,061 


"EE 
1,763 |11,907 23,25,850,3,50,135 26,81,981 
OCC 


13,056 . ..c |22,87,872 


Total for 19:647 ve 10,144 


TOUGUCGIID gu 10 
Totàlfor1936-97 *. 
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*In comparing the statistics of 1936-37 with those of 1946-47, 
allowance will have to be made for the establishment of Pakistan 


whose population was 75 millions as against that of 318 millions 


in India (1941 census). On.a population basis, therefore, we 
shall have to aume that, in the Indian Union, there were, in 
1936.37, only about 10,400 secondary schools and'about 18.30 
Jakhs of pupils (7.e., about four-fifths of the actual naniber given 
‘for 1936-37). If these figures are now compared with those of 
1946-47, we find a rise in the number of pupils no doubt ; but their 
total number:has not been doubled as it was in every preceding 
period. It must be noted that the number of university students 
was almost doubled between 1936-37, and 1946-47 in spite of the 
establishment of Pakistan. The same phenomenon ought to have 
been seen in secondary education as well. But the above statis- 
tics give enough room to conclude that the expansion of secondary 
education between 1936-97 and 1946-47 was only moderately 
fast and that its pace fell'short of that seen in earlier 
periods, ° i 


What might be the causes of this slackening of pace? 
Several reasons may be suggested. It may be due to the fact 
ithat a saturation point'is being reached in secondary education 
and that, as most of the children that ought to be in secondary 
schools are already there, the further expansion of secondary 
education is bound to be slow. This argument, however, does 
not appear probable because the existing enrolment of secondary 
schools in India is far below that in other progressive countries 
of the World. Another argument waich may ;be"suggested is 
that this restriction of numbers might have been due to a process 
of selection under which only those who were fit to receive 
Secondary education were admitted to Secondary schools. But 
during the period under review, the admission of pupils to 
secondary schoo?s continued to be entirely unselective and every 
ehild that soüght admission eventually got it. The possibility 
of a selective screening as a cause of this slackening of pace must, 
therefore, be ruled out. 5 ; 


As we,ahalyse it, only two causes seem to bg responsible : 
the first and foremost is the slackening of pace in the expansion 
of primary education—a topia that will be discussed in the next 
section ; atid the second is the economic situatioh created by the 


War. The bulk of the children that attend secondary schools 


3 
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* « 
come from the urban middle class. Unfortunately, ite was*this 
very stratum ef society which was hit extremely hard by the 
risirfg cost ‘of living on the one hand, and the rising cost of éduca- 
tion (due to an increase in fees, rise in the prices of educationa? 
equipment, etc.)*on the other* Consequently the secondary 
education of children from*this section of society became more 
contracted „than before. , Mofeover, the* children of the* poor 
working class also found it more and more difficult to attend 
the secondary school, partly because of the "increasing poverty 


of their families and partly because of the rising cost of secondary “ 
_edutation. This contraction of oppprtunities for secondary 


edücation in any but the upper strata of society resulted in a 
comparative slowing dewn‘of the pace of expansid& noticeable 
in this period. S 1 


* In qther words,“our system of secondary education is now 
functioning as a highly selective proces, not on an intellectual 
but on an economic basis. It'admits almost all the children 
from the richér sectiéns of society, so that a good deal of the 
available accommodation is wasted on pupils not necessarily 
fitted to receive such education. On the other hand, some 
children of the middle class are prevested from joining it by 


Li 


e&onoiffic considerations and only a few children of the poor ` 


class succeed in obtaining admission to it, in spite of their being 
intellectually fitted to do so. As in University education, there- 
fore, the problem of secondary education is three-fold: firstly, 
there must be a large overall expansion of secondaty schools 
comparable €o that in England or any other progressive country ; 
secondly the provision of free-places and scholdrships must be 
made on a very liberal®scale to ensure that no superior child 
able to profit by secondary education is prevented from receiving 


it on grounds of poverty ; and thirdly, scientific and administra- | 


tively €onvenient methods of selecting children for secondary 
schools have to be evolved. Unless this screening process js 
adopted first at the secondary stage, it will not be possible to 
adopt it later orf at the matriculation level and to improve, the 
position and standard of university education as well. 

. (b) Medium of Instruction: The problem of the medium of 
instruction received considerable, attention during the “period 
urfder review. «The difficulties, real or imaginary,« which had 


_ beset the adoption of modern Indian languages as media of 


. © 
© € 
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| 
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instfuctien at the secondary stage in the earlier period (1921-37) 
now disappeared almost completely. Text-books.of good quality 
were ‘published in sufficient numbers ; terminologies begah to 
De evolved and made current, and although lacking in uniformity 
and universal aereptance in, al? parts of India; they paved the 
way for the preparation of common terminologies, for use in 
Indiah languages; the?teachers got gradually used to, teaching 
in the mother-tongue and even subjects like algebra, geometry, 
> physics, chemistry, or botany began to bé taught through the 
Indian languages. By 1947, therefore, it may be said that the 
mother-tongue became ¢he,medium of instruction at the secondary 
' stage and the only problem that was left unsolved was that of the 
medium of <astruction at the university stage. "M 


(c) Provision of Vocational or Alternative Courses: Some 

« progress was also noticeable in the provision of alternative or 
vocational courses at sthe secondary stage. The Provincial 
Governments started technical, eommercial or. agricultural High 
Schools and also began to give larger grants to private schools 

> ə providing non-literary courses. The War assisted this trend 
considerably. It required a large number of technically trained 
recruits and thus created an increased demand for technical 

- education—a demaad that led to some diversion of pups from 
the narrow road leading to the Matriculation. The development 
of Indian industries that took place during the War also 


> helped the process. Even after the War the movement was 


kept going and, in the Five-Year Plans of educational reconstruc- 

" tion which’ were introduced at the Centre and in aJl Provinces 

with effect from 1st April 1947, an important place was always 

> assigned to the provision ofnon-literaryocourses at the secondary 

stdge. On the whole, it may be said that some effective mea- 

sures to provide alternative vocational or prevocational courses 

“at the secondary stage Were taken, for the first time, in the decade 

between 1937,and 1947. The progress, however, was slow, 

partly due to lack of funds and partly to lack of trained teachers 

* and even in 1946-47, the type of High School which prepared tite 

students for the Arts and Science, Courses of the Univeisity still 
dominated the scene. a, 


(d) Training of Teachers : , Some progress was also achieved 
in the training of secondary teachers. The number of training 
colleges for secondary teachers was considerably increased during’ 


> 
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the period under teview, and the number of womer teathers 
undergoing training showed an even greater increase. In 1946-47, 


the total output of trained teachers was 2,110 men and 1,3307  . 
5 e 


women. i 
5. Primary Education (1937-44). In the ‘field of primary 
education the epoch-making event of this period was the scheme 
ct Basic Eéucatien enunciated by Mahatma Gandhi, This will 
be described in the pext section. € 


The Congress "Ministries also paid attention to the problem : 


i extending compulsory primary education. The following table 
shows the areas brought under compulsion by 1947-48 :— 


: E 
Compulsory Rrimary Education, 1947-48 vet i 


2 ite € Age-group Area with Areas with — © 
Province, under com- boys only c boys and girls 
pulsion. under compulsion. under compulsion, 
à \ 
| 
No. of | No. of. No. of 
€ towns villagese villages, 
and cities. 
Bihar sis m 6-10 17 €. 
€ of v P 
Bombay  .. +» | 7-8, 6-11 9€ 134 
C.P. and Berar  .. | 6-11, 7-12 34 1,031 
East Punjab m 6-11 37 1,420 
Madras — .. .. | 6-14, 6-12 16 31 
£ e 
Orissa on a |6-12, 6-13, 1 1 
Es | 6-10 3 
c 
U.P.* ài .. 6-11 36 1,371 
West Bengal os 6-10 1 «s 
Delhi c€.. ..| 612 1 Bs n d 
See RIE Le eS 
* Figures relate to 1946-47. c 
a 


Tf these stafistics are compared with those of 1936-37, it 


will be noticed that the bést progress is made in Bombay 
where comptilsion was introduced in severai municipal areas 
and in all villages with a population of 1,000 or more. But 
in'other parts of India, the progress can only be called poor. 
When it is remembered that the nation is irrevocably committed 


c c 


€ € 
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to the introduction of compulsory education for boys and girls? 
in the age-group of 6 to 14 before 1960-61, it becomes at once 
evident that the progress of compulsory education in the past, 
Ñ it can be called progress at all, is extremely disappointing. 
An unprecedented quickening of the pace at which compulsion 
iU nb has now become'inevitable. ` 

5 ha . 


» LJ 5 

: he other measures adopted by the Congress Ministries for 
the expansion of primary education included di) opening of schools 
in school-less villages ; (i) Sanctioning additidnal grants to local 
bodies ; (ii) 6pening additional girls’ schools, where necessary ; 

. and (ivy sanctioning additional posts of teachers in existing 
ScHools. Bt in the absence of a large-scale adoption of compul- 
sion, the progress of primary *educatiog was rather slow as the 
following statistics will show :— 


2 m 
Expansion of.,Primary Education (1937-47) ° 
No. of ** No. of 
^ Year, primary schools, pupils, 
< >—— > 
TESIRI eed Me tel 82,916 2,061,541 
a ; 
1901.02... D Wd 93,604 | 3,076,351 5 
» ? 
19122 e oo MPG 155,017 6,109,752 
aS Se Un (e ANE 
109627 Lov SOSTA 192,244 10,224,288 
Me TE A ean Unt 167,700 13,027,313 
IRE SL aS ey 134,866 >, 10,525,043 


Ma, Lt. a o a 
* It is difficult to compare the statistics of 1946-47 with those 
of 1936-37 on account of the establishment of Pakistan. But 
the figures for 1945-46, which are for undivided India, shọw that 
there was an actual fall in the number of schools (owing to the 
sttess of war-conditions) and, only a relatively small rise in the 
number of pupils. The expansion of primary education in, this 
decatle was, therefore, far from satisfactory. , nS 
This is» düe'to the fact that the expansion^»of primary 
education on a voluntary basis has now reached a saturation 
point in most areas. Any further ‘expansion on 3 large-scale is, 


3 


1 VideSection 45 of the Constitution of India, F j 


> 
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therefore, only possible under compulsion.! Another‘remédy is 
the organisation of a mass literacy campaign on a very large scale. 
Short of either of these definite programmes, any marked progress 
in primary education does not appear to be possible in the neat 
future. j EE i. 

3 From the foregoing accourt which reveals only aclow progress 
in primary" education, it an be easily imagined that, the progress 
of literacy would algo be correspondingly slew. The census of 
1941 gave an overtall literacy percentage of 12.2 for British India. , 
This compares favourably with the literacy percéntage of 1931 
(7—p.c.) and shows that the literacy rose by 5 p.c. in the decade . 
1931.41 whereas the corresponding rise in the decades between 
1881 to 1931 had been about 1 p.c. only. Thus ‘the situation 
may be said to have improved somewhat between 1931 and 1941 ; 
but; °on. the whole, ‘it has to be admitted that the progress of 
literacy was very slow even during this period. 


There aretwo comments to be made on this aspect of the 
problem. The first is that the rise in literacy is so slow that it — 
cannot be called progress. The goal in mass education, at least ' 
in the early stages, is universal literacy. Unfortunately, this 
goal is not a fixed point. It is continfially receding further on . 
account of the increase in poptilation. What“ really matters, 

| therefore, is the number of illiterates in society. That shows the 

distance which yet remains between us and the goal, and especially 

in a backward country like ours, this aspect of the problem is 

of far greater importance than any other. Judged‘ from this 

point of view, >the table‘given on the next page will show what 
progress has been achieved in India during the last decade. 

It will be seen from this table that (a) the number of 

illiterates in 1941 is actually greater than that in 1931 ; (b) unless 

^ the rate of increase of literacy is greatef than the rateof increase 

of population, we cannot be said to be progressing at all; and 


o5 
€ 1 A remarkable confirmation of this view can be had from Bombay, The following are the statistics 
of primary-schools and pupils for the Province :— ( 
Year $ t No. of schools No. of scholars 
1936-37~ .. .. . .. . ^ 12901 , . 1,140,299 
old ee Nus eo aes Seer Ar MOMS 1,005,042 
i 1948-40  .. . m E .. t 22,700 . 2,469,904 
The increase in two years between 1946-47 and 1948-49 is about 14 times that in the ten preceding years. 
"The reason is that compulsory education was introduced in several parts of the State in 1047-45. This 


should now stop and that uniyersal free, and compulsory education should,be introduced with as 
[; 


little delay as possible. 
, 
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(c) that unless the rate of'increase of literacy exceeds greatly 
-that of theingrease of population, there is no hope of realising 
the goal-of universal literacy in a short tithe. It is only the . 
introduction of universal compulsion that can achieve and maia- ' 
tain this ideal. « es 6 


Another trend of this period was $ the tendency to accept the 
erecomenendation c of the Hartog ‘Committee to the effect that the’ powers 
given to local bodies, over primary education should Be withdrawn. 
The Province of Borhbay was the first to act on this recommenda- « 
tion. In 1938, and then again in 1947, Primary Education Acts 
were passed and the powers given ¢o local bodies were very 
substantially curtailed.* S c 


The third developingnt of this. period was the greater attention 
that came to be paid to the important problem of giving a living 
wage to the primary teachers. Unfortunately, the comparative 
statistics of the average pay of primary &eachers for all Provinces 
are not given in the Qwinquennial Reviews of the Progress of ‘ 
Education in ‘India, $o that it is not possible to compare period- 
ically the relative economic status of primary teachers in the: 
different Provinces. But the following comparative figures were 
given by the Hartog Committee? for the first time :— 


© 


Rs. ac £ Rs. a. 
Madras i «£515; 4 Punjab .. 20 .8 
Bombay vs RAT v oer] Bihar and Orissa. «cl sb. 
Bengal.. x 1575-83 0 Central Provinces 4 8 
United Provinces - 18 8 Assam 14 4 


These „figures refer presumably to the year 1927. Inis s 
difficult, to “asgertain how the Hartog Committee put the average 
pay of a primary teacher in Bombay at Rs. 47! The investiga- , 
tions of the Moos-Paranjape Committee showed that the avevage 
salary of a primary teacher in Bombay was only Rs. 33 in 1922 
—the highest ever reached?! Probably, the Committee confused 
the position in Bombay City (where the pay'scales havealways — . 
been relatively higher) with that in the Province as a whole. 

Be that as it may, the position of the emoluments of the primary $ 
teacheís in 1936-97 was not materially different from that given 
above. An, economic depression began in 1929 and the next 

Ys Mysore, however, a more drastic legislation was put through and all powers given to local 


bedies were withdrawn in 1041. 
2 Report, p. 64. © ( 
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two or three years saw a cut in salaries. In Bombay, the salaries 
actually "deteriorated and in other Provinces, they, did not 
improve. The miserably low salaries that the primary teachers 
Received in most Provinces in 1936-37 can, therefore, be easily 
imagined. à x 


Tub problem, ever ufgent as,it was, came "s a head with the 
War." The tise in the cest of living'was so sharp that the economic 
plight of teachers became very bad and they started án agitation 
for higher remunefation. The demand got a great fillip in the 
Sargent Report which emphasized the early adoption of a national 
and decent scale of pay to primary teachers. In the atmosphere 
' ofthe times, trade-union methods came to be readily adopted 
and failingsto get a satisfactory rise in their pay, the primary 
. teachers took recourse to strikes as a aneans of achieving their 
demands. The first great strike took place in 1946 in the 
Province of Bombay when 45,000 primary ‘teachers struck Work 
for 54 days. Ultimately, the public conscience was aroused 
and in every Province the scales of primary teachers were revised 
and they were given more liberal dearness allowances than in the 
' past. Towards the end of this period, the remuneration of 
primary teachers, therefore, was far better than that in 1936-27 
in so far as Rs. as. ps."are concerned. But unfortunately, the 
rise in the cost? of living was so high in the same interval that, 
in spite of all the recent increases in remuneration, the lot of the 
primary teachers was far from happy even in 1946-47. 


6. Basic Education (1937-47). We have so far dealt with 
the principal events of the period under review classified suitably 
under certain heads, and shall now turn toa detailed discussion 


» of the three distinctive contributions 9f the Congress Ministries 


to'the evolution of a national system of education in India, viz., 
Basic Education, Adult Education with special emphasis on the 
liquidation of adult illiteracy, and the education of Harijans 
with special emphasis on the abolition of untouchability. We 
shall first take up the scheme of Basic Education, which is 

' undoubtedly the most epoch-making event in thé hetat of 
prithary education in modern India. 

‘Announcement of the Scheme by Mahatma Gandhi : When 
the Congress Ministries assumed office in seven provinces, they 
had to face a dilemma. :On‘the one hand, there was a strong 
popular demand for the introduction, in the shortest time possible, 

\ 
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of universal. free, and compulsory primary education. v This: was 


a legitimate demand and the Congress itself was irrevocably 
committed to it. S But it could not be met uríess huge sums of 
money were provided in the budget and it was not easy, if no^ 
actually impossible, to raise them by fresh taxation. Moreover, 
the position was complicated still further by the decision, under 
a lead given by Mahatma Gandhi, to introduce total prohibition 
as well—a Step which méant, not only the disappearance of á 
large and well-established source of revenue, but also the mortgag- 
ing of several easily available new sources of taxation to make up « 
foritsloss. Tt, therefore, appeared, prima facie, that the country 
could, have either prohibition or compulsion. But the Congress s 
was committed to both ; and away out of this dilerama became 
obvious when Mahatma Gandhi came forward with the proposal 
that the plans of mass education need not be held up for want of 
funtis'and that univétsal, compulsory and free primary education 
of seven years could be given to every°child if the process of 2t 
schooling could be made self-supporting by imparting education 
through a useful and productive craft. He described this new 
educational process in the following words :—e 


1, The present system of education does not meet the requirements of the , 
country in any shape or form, English, having be«a made the medium of instruc- 
tian in æltthe higher branches of learning, has created aspermanent bar between 
the highly educated few and the uneducated many. It has prevented knowledge 
from percolating to the masses. The excessive importance’ given to English 
has cast upon the educated tlass a burden which has maimed them mentally for 
life and made them strangers in their own land. Absence of vocational training 
has made the educated class almost unfit for productive work and harmed them 
physically. Money spent on primary education is a waste of expenditure inas- 
much as what little is taught is soon forgotten and has little or no value in terms 
vof the villuges or cities. Such advantage as is gained by thé existing system of 


c 


«education is not gained by the ghief taxpayer, iis children getting the least. A 


2. The course of primary education should be extended at least to seven 
-years and should include the general knowledge gained up to the matriculation 
*standard less English and plus a substantial vocation. d 
3, Fo the all-round development of boys and girls all training should, so far 
: as possible, be given through a profit-yielding vocation. T other words, voca- 
. , tions should serve a double purpose—to enable the pupil to pay for his tuitisn 
: through thesprgducts of his labour and at the same time to develop the whole .. 
inn or woman in hjm or her, through the vocation learnt at school Land, 
\ buildings Sad equipment are not intended to be covered by the proceeds di the 
; pupil's labour. All the processes of €otton, wool, and silk, commencing from 
: ; gathering, cleanfug, ginning (in the case of cotton), carding, ‘spitining, dyeing, 
: Sizing, warp-making, double twisting, designing, and weaving, embroidery, tailor- 
xing, paper-making, cutting, book-binding, cabinet-making, toy-making, gur- 
* making are undoubted occupations that can easily be learnt and hendled without 
x much capital outlay. i I j 
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This primary education should equip boys and girls to earn their bread by 
the State guaranteeing employment in the vocations léarnt or by buying their 
manufactures at prices fixed by the State.t © 
2 It was these revolutionary proposals which were piaced 
before the public through a series of articles in the Harijan 
written in 1937 that later on bus into the Wardha Scheme 
of Basic Education. 


The peculiar background in which jw Scheme was first 
enunciated created an impression that Gandhiji put forward the . 
scheme in order solely or even primarily to answer the financial 
charges agaiast prohibition. Nothing can be farther from the 
truth. As early as 1902, Gandhiji had tried his idea of self-. 
supporting education on the Tolstoy form with shoe-making as 
the craft. We have also shown that, He had written about the 
same idea in the most unambiguous terms as early as in 1921. 
The question of prohibition was, not there-on any of these acca- 
sions and it would, therefore, be a historical untruth to say that 
he devised the scheme of Basié Education in 1937 to meet the 
financial difficulties created by his emphasis on prohibition. 
Gandhiji himself tried to clarify the position. He asserted that 
the problem of education was “ unfortunately mixed up with 
the disappearance of drink revenues’; He also pointed out 
that what he,distovered in 1937 was mot the scheme, but vits 
special application to the situation then prevailing in India. He 
wrote :— | 1 

I am not surprised at the caution with which he (i.e. Dr. Arundale) ap- 
proaches t^e idea of self-supporting education, For me it is the crux. My one 
regret is that what I have seen through the glass darkly for the past 40 years, I have 
begun to see now quite clearly under the stress Uf circumstances." Having spoken 
strongly in 1920 against the present system of education, and having how got the’ 
opportunity of influencing, however little it may be, ministers in seven provinces, 
who have been fellow workers and fellow sufferers in the glorious struggle for 
freedom of the country, I have felt an irresistible call to make good the charge 
that the present mode of education is radically wrong from bottom to top. And 
what I have been struggling to express in these columns very inadequately has 
come upon me like a flash, and the truth of itis daily growing upon me.® 

But these words werevoften ignored and in the early con- 
troversies on the scheme, its merits or demerits were often dealt 
with along with those of prohibition. But today, tne position 
- has considerably, improved and the two issues ar? generally kept 


3 


1 Educational Reconstruction, pp.52-8, — ^ E 
2 Ibid. p.8 ^ whe > 
8 Ibid, p. 7 (Italics ours). 
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apart. This is a healthy development as it make$ a more 
dispassionate evaluation of the scheme possible. i 


(8) Report of the Zakir Husain Committee: Gandhiji’s 
articles on Basic. Education published in the Harijan naturally 
created a storm and violent controvérsies arose over several 
aspects of the proposals. In particular, the séif-supporting 


aspect of Basic Education became the centre of a heated cont. 


troversy. It was, thérefore, thought desirablé to get the scheme 
examined by expert educationists. The First Conference of 
National Education was accordingly called at Wardha on 22nd 
and 23rd October 1937 to consider the new system of education 


zs . : PP D 
proposed' by Gandhiji. As the Hindustani Talimi Sangh 
reports :— & y . ; 

The number of delegates was strictly limited to national workers, particularly 
workers in national education from the different provinces. It was also attendéd 
by the Education Ministers of the seven provincesgwith Congress majority, The 
Proceedings of the conference were brief and businesslike. The president him- 
self placed the scheme of pational education through rural handicrafts, before 
the conference. The discussions were serious and the following four resolutions 
Were passed as the result of these discussions :— " 

(1) That in the opinion of this conference free and compulsory education 
be provided for seven years on a nation-wide scale. 
t (9 That the medium of instruction be the mother tongue. 

(3) That the conference endorses tife proposal made By Mahatma Gandhi 
that the process of education throughout this period should centre 
round some form of manual productive work, and that all the other 
abilities to be developed or training to be given should, as far as 
possible, be integrally related to the central handicraft, chosen with 
due regard to the environment of the child, 

(4), That the conference expects that this system of education will be 

s gradually able to cover the remuneration of the' teachers. 
The. conference then appointed a committee under the presidentship of 
Dr. Zakir Husain to prepare a detailed syllabus on the lines of the above 
Tesolutions and submit it to the chairman of the conference,i 


» Within a short time of two months, the Zakir Husain 
Committee submitted a detailed report which has since become 
a fundamental document on the scheme. Gandhiji's writings 
on the subject so far, as he himself observed, were like the 
writings óf “a layman for the lay reader"? But the Committee’s 
report is an address of educationists to other educationists. In 
the course of thig report, the Committee explaified the principles 
and objectives of the scheme in terms of Tecognised doctrines of 

$ È ! 


1 Seven. Years of Work, p. 8. t 
? Educational Reconstruction, p. 7. 
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eduCatioii and psychology, worked out detáiled syllabuses for 
a number of crafts, and made valuable suggestions regarding 
such important aspects of the scheme as the training of teachers, 
‘supervision and examination, and administration. It even 
worked out a few possible*correlations with the basic craft of 
spinning and weaving. Its repórf is, therefore, of great import- 
ance to a student of Basic Education. , A’ few importan: passages 


$ 
from it are'given below :— : > 
> 
Craft-work in Schools: Modern educational thought is practically un- — 
` animous in commending the idea of educating children through some suitable 
form of productive work. This method is considered to be the most effective 
approach to the problem of providing an integral all-sided education. s 


d Psycholopically, it is desirable, because it relieves the child from the tyranny 
of a purely academic and theoretical instruction against which its active nature 
is always making a healthy protest. It balances the intellectual and practical 
elements of experience, and may be made an instrument of educating the body 
and the mind in co-ordination. The child acquires Rot the spperfisial litéracy 
which implies, often withoutoyarrant, a capacity te read the printed page, but the 
far more important capacity of using hand and intelligence for some constructive 
purpose. This, if we may be permitted to use the expression, is '* the literacy of 
the whole personality ”. 

"e Socially considered, the introduction of such practical groductive work in , 
education, to be participated in by all the children of the nation, will tend to 
break down the existing barriers of prejudice between manual and intellectual 
workers, harmful alike for both. It willalso cultivate in the only possible way a 
true sense of the dignity of labour andjof human solidarity—an ethical and moral 
gair of incalculable significance, 

Economically considered, carried out intelligently and efficiently, the 
scheme will increase the productive capacity of our workers and will also enable 
them to utilize their leisure advantageously. 

) From the strictly educational point of view, greater concreteness and reality 
can be given to the knowledge acquired by children by making some significant 
craft the basis of education. Knowledge will thus become related *o life, and 
its various aspects will be correlcted with one another. 

, Educative Aspect of the Craft: First, the craft or productive work chosen 
should be rich in educative possibilities. It should find natural points of correla- 
tion with important human activities and interests, and should extend into the 
whole content of the schoo? curriculum. Later in the report, in making our 
recommendations 07 the choice of basiccrafts, we have given special attention to 
this point, and we would urge all who are in any way concerned with this scheme 
to bear this important considerationin mind. The object of this nevr educational 
scheme is not primarily the production of craftsmen able to practise some cft 
mechanically, but rather the exploitation for educative purposes of the resources 
implicit in craft, work. This demands that productive work should not only 
form a part cf the sthpol curriculum its craft side—but shou” also inspire the 
method of teaching all other subjects. Stress should be laid on the principles 
of co-operative activity, planning, accuracy, initiative and individual responsibil- 
ity in learning. ... By merely adding to the curriculum one other subject— 
weaving, spinning, or carpentry—while all other subjects are still taught in the 
traditional way we shall, we are convinced, encourage passive „assimilation and 
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the division of knowlélige into unintelligible water-tight compartments, and 
thus defeat'the real purpose and spirit of this scheme. 

Ideal of Citizenship Implicit in the Scheme: This stheme is designed to 
produce workers, who will look upon all kinds of useful work—including, manua], 
labour, even scavenging—as honourable, and who will be both able and willin, 
to stand on their own feet. NM: E Gar 
" Such a clgse relationship of the work done at school to the work of the 
community will also enable the childíen to carry the outlook aítd attitudes ac- 
quired in the cchool environmext into the wider world outside. Thus the new. 
scheme which we are advgcating will‘aim at giving the citizens ‘of the future 
a keen sense of personal wérth, dignity and efficiency, and will strengthen in them 
the desire for self-improvement and social service in a co-operative community. 

Self-supporting Aspect of the Scheme: It seems necessary to make a few 
remarks about the “ self-supporting ” aspect of tlie scheme, as this has occasioned 
considerable misunderstanding. We wish to make it quite clear that we consicer 
the schemie of basic educatign outlined by the Wardha Conférence and here 
elaborated to be sound in itself. Even if it is not “self-supporting " in any 
sense, it should be accepted as a matter of sound educational policy and as an 
urgemtemeasure of national reconstruction. It is fortunate, however, that thjs 
good educátion ill also incidentally cover the major portion of its running 
expenses... : e 

Apart from its financial implications, we are of opinion that a measurable 
check will be useful in ensuring thoroughness and efficiency in teaching and, in 
the work of the students. Without some such check, there is great danger of 
work becoming slick and losing all educative value. This is only too obvious 
from the experience of educationists who from time to time have introduced 
“ manual training ” or other “ practical activities” in their schools. 

© Bw “ere we must sound a necessary note of warning. There is an obvious 
danger that in the working of this schemé the economic aspect may be stressed 
at the sacrifice of the cultural and educational objectives. Teachers may devote 
most of their attention and energy to extracting the maximum amount of labour 
from children, while neglecting the intellectual, social and moral implications 
and possibilities of craft training. This point must be constantly kept in mind 
in the training of teachers as well as in the direction of the work of the supervisory 
staff and must‘colour all educational activity.! 


It is worth: noting that this Report emphasises, not so much 
the self-supporting aspectof the scheme, as its educational aspects. 
This was a radical and significant departure from the view of 
Gandhiji himself who always regarded, self-sufficiency as the 
acid test of his proposals. e 

(c) Development of Basic Education between 1937 and 1947 : 
The Reportvof the Zakir Husain Committee was submitted in 
December 1937." For the next two years or so, things mcved 
very swiftly and very favotirably. The Haripura Congress 
blessed the stheme (1938) and it was forthwith'edoptéd in several 
provinces where Congress was in power and in the state of Kashmir 
where Shri K. G. Saiyidain, who has always been an enthusiastic 


1 Educational Reconstruction, pp. 120-6. 
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supporter of the scheme, was the Director of Education." But the 
War and the coasequent resignation of the Congress Ministries 
adversely affected the scheme between 1940 and 1945. As the 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh reports :— : 

Then came'the nationa? movement of 1942-45. THis had a profound 
influence on the development of basic edücation as on all other aspects of national 
life, Judged by external stahdards, the work sufferéd. Fifteen ouf oStvienty-o1e 
members of tie Sangh were in jail, Many of the nationaf institutions had to be 
closed. The most nctable was the case of basic schools in Orissa, The two 
secretaries and all the teachers were arrested, the seven basic schools were closed 


and the work of, basic education in Orissa was totally suspended from August 
1942 to March 1944, LI 


The work, however, was not discontinued. The experiments condwcted 
by the Governments of Bihar, Orissa and the State of Kashmir were casried under 
the direction of their Education „Departments? A few Non-Government 
institutions also continued their work though hahdicapped by the strain of their 
limited resources. These were the Basic school and the Basic training school 
conducted by the Jamia Millia Islamia, the Basic sclibol nearjPoona colidácted 
by the Tilak Maharashtra Vigyapith and the Basis school and the Basic training 
School at Sevagram conducted by the Hindustani Talimi Sangh. There were, 
however, no points of contact between the Government ang non-Government 
experiments of basic education. There were no meetings, no conferences, where 
the workers could exchange and assess the results of their experience. No 
literature on basic education was published during these years.? 

With the return of Congress Ministries in 1946, the cause 
of Basic Education received 2 new impetus. Action began >to 
be taken in all Provinces and, even in some Indian States, 
to introduce Basic Education, if it had not been introduced 
already, and to extend its Scope and area of application where 
it already had been introduced. Basic Education, there- 
fore, figures prominently in all the Fiye-Year Plans of Central, 
Provincial, and State Governments. By 1947,5t could be said 
that Basic Education had?come to stey and that it had passed 
tlie experimental stage in the sense that its fundamental principles 
Were accepted as educationally sound, although several details 
regarding different aspects of the scheme such as correlation, 
curricula, co-ordination of different Stages, etc., were not worked 
out as completely and as satisfactorily as they ought to have been. 
* ,(d) Basic Education as it has Finally Emerzed : By,1916-£r j 
therefore, Basic Education had been under trial for about 10 
years out of which only in about 4 was the Congisss in power. 
It is not, therefore; possible to expect any results beyonü a 
preliminary clearing up of the’ground and a. clarification of ideas. 

3 
1 Bombay also continued the experiment on these lines, 
2 Seven Years of Work, pp. 18-21, TD 
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‘Considered from this.point of view, it will be evident from the 


foregoing review that Basic Education is not a static but & dynamic 
concept which, while remaining firmly rooted in certain funda- 
mentals, has still shown its potentiality for adjustment and 
growth according to the needs of the situation. It would, there 
for, be convenient to gather the threads togéther and try to 
visualise the form in which Basic Education has emerged after 
a decade-of experimentation and discussion. This is best done 
a K. G. Saiyidain who writes :— : SERE 

Stated in bald outline: the scheme of Basic National Education formulates 
the following proposals : 


Ai) Free, universal, and compulsory educatiog should be provided for all boys 
and girls between the ages of 7 and 14... ‘ i 


(2) This education should be imparted in the mother-tongag of the child 
and English should not be taught at this stage... n 


(3) All education should centre round some basic craft chosen with due 
regand«to the capacity of«he children and the needs of the locality. The com- 
mittee suggested’ spinning and weaving, card-board and wood work, kitchen 
gardening and agriculture as obviously suitable cráfts... 

(4) The selecfad craft Should be so taught and practised that it will make 
children into good craftsmen and enable them to produce articles which can be 
used and which may be sold to meet part of the expenditure on the school... 


.. (B) This craft was not to be taught mechanically, but its '* why and where- 
fore ’’, its social and scientific implications, were to be studied side by side... 

* (6)-Pn this craft-centred education all the subjects Co be taught were to be 
integrally related to the selected craft or the child's physical'and Social environ- 
ment. Any subject-matter which could not be related intelligently to one or the 
other of these three centres was likely to be either unrelated to the child's genuine 
needs or not important enough and could, therefore, be deleted without any 
harm... } f 

This fresh approach to the educational problem opens a new chapter in 
Indian educational history. A Gareful study of the scheme and its ideology and 
objectives, as discussed in the Zakir Husain Committee Repoft brings out certain 
points of general interest whichcvill repay perusal, because they show the relation- 
ship of educational reorganisation to the wider problem of social reconstruction. 
Thus, for instance, it is obvious that the success of such a scheme is bound up 
with, in fact it imperatively demands, a far-reaching social, political, and 
economicr-econstruction of the country, That is so, not only because an educa- 
tional venture of this magnitude cannot possibly be put through. without in- 
creasing enormously the wealth of the country through industrialisation and a 
more effective vtilisation of its natural resoufces, but also because once education 
ot thid kind has been;provided for this great mass of people they cannot be kept 
in poverty and ill health or exploited by vested interests. They will demand, 
and get, their legitimate economic, social, and cultural rights, and thus '' educa- 
tion will prove a long-range investment, paying its dividends ii; the shape of 
happier, healthier, and more enlightened men and women", ‘ 

. Again, the scheme makes a conscious attempt to link up education with the 
socio-political realities of life. Itenviscges the school not as a training-ground for 
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certain services and professions meant for a small section of the urban population,” 


but as an agency for the practical and social education’ of hundreds of millions 
of the rural population in whose life the central and significant factor is work, 
which is made the céntre and medium of education, thus breaking down the 
artificial walls dividing the school from life. 

S It is inspired in its ideology as well as its methods and contents by a certain 
vision of society baséd on co-operation; truth, non-violence, and social equality. 
Mahatma Gandhi was emphatic in the view that this Basic Education was not 


to be fegarded‘as just a new technique o? teaching, but as a way of life which ' 


*ried £o realise certain values held as supreme: It is tap earlysto'assess how 
far Basic Schools have, in practice, succeéded in achieving these objectives, but 
there is no doubt that, during its early stages when the attitude has often been 


» experimental and the number of schools limited, these objectives have determined . 


to a noticeable extent the pattern of work and activities in Basic Schools, L 


7. Adult Education” (1937-47). The second distinctive 
contribution, of the Congress Ministries was the organisation of 
large-scale campaigns to liquidate adult illiteracy. Their view 
of this problem can be best illustrated by a quotation from the 
speech of Dr. Syed Mahmud, the Education Minister in Bihar, 
delivered in his capacitas the Chairmart of the Adult Education 
Committee appointed by the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
ticn (1939) :— j 


Gentlemen, we are assembled here to discuss the momentous question of 
educating the millions of our illiterate brethren. I need hardly emphasize the 
importance of Adult Educatign as a foundation on which must. be based the 
development of the social, economic and ees life of this ancient lang of oups. 
As long as the masses remain steepeóin illitefacy and ignorance, economic and 
Social upbuilding of the nation will remain a pious dream. ‘The liquidation of 
illiteracy ’ in the words of Lenin, ‘is not a political problem ; it is a condition 
without which it is impossible to speak of politics. An illiterate man is outside 
of politics, and before he can be brought in he must first be taught the alphabet. 
Without thi?there can be no politics—only rumours, gossip, tales, superstitions,’ 
Realising this, almost every province and seveyal States during the past year 
have launched expgriments in Adult Education, and the time has now come to 
take stock of the progress made;and compare notes with a view to formulate 
plans for the promotion of this great movement dn a nation-wide basis, 


It is essential that we should keep before us the aims and objectives of the 
Adult Education Movement. In Western countries, Adult Education aims at 
extending and expanding the minimum school education received by the labour- 
ers and farmers ; bu? in a country like India with her extremely low percentage 
of]iteracy and hér backward socio-economic organization the objectives of this 


A impart knowledge closely correlated to his working life and give him a grovndifg 


in cidzenship. These two aspects are closely inter-connected as mere literacy 
without the broader aspects of education would not equip him to lead a better 
and fuller life@nd nó ound adult education is feasible withow a minimum of 
literacy. It is essential that these two processes should be carried on simul- 
taneously as to a large extent they arecomplementary to one another. 
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No Government can make anyeappreciable headway with its schemes for 
the promotion*of the s8cio-economic welfare of its people unless thc peofie are 
prepared t meet the Government halfway and offer it responsive co-operation. 
The efforts of the Nation-building Departments will succeed and their results be 
maximized only when"the people are able to appreciate intelligently and execute 
in practice the suggestions made by them. This responsive co-operation is onky 
feasible when the people possess some smoynt of education. No Government 
can afford today to be blind to the imperative néed of the expansion of primary 
education ; buf for the speeding up ofthe tempo of the progress gf the education 
of boys ang girls a sympath6tic atmosphere and the helpful co-operation.of the 
parents is an urgent fiecessity, and this cannot be achieved unlest and until the 
parents themselves realizg the importance of education. Thus adult education 
is no less important for the expansion and completion of our programme of 
primary education.* Š 


s Every. Province, and several Statés, as Dr. Syed Mahmud 


has observed, took up this problem with zest in 1937-38. But 


the tempo of the movement unfertunately died out after the 
resignation of the Congress Ministries in 1940. It was only when 
the*popylar Ministriés reassumed office in 1946 that the work was 
restarted and some progress, was achievedcby 1946-47 .? 


8. Post-War Development Plans. We have so far dealt 
with the actual achievements of this period. These may ‘be 
considered to Ée creditable enough in view of the very short time 
that the popular ministries were in office, and the difficulties 
created. by War. But the more distincfive feature of this period 
was not actual achievements, but the preparation of plans for 
reconstruction of education in future. In no other period in the 
history of Indian education was so much time and attention 
given to the preparation of plans for the comprehensive re- 
construction of education in general and for the development 
of a national System of education in particular. These plans 
were prepared in both the circles—official and non-official—and 
at both the levels—Central and Provincial. Among. them, the 
following plans deserve a special mention :— 4 


(a) cAll-India Plans i z : 
(i) Plan of educational reconstruction prepared by the National 
E 


Planning Committee ; t 
€ ti) © Plan of educational reconstruction prepared by the All-India 
y Edifcational Conference ; and ^ 


€ 
t 
(iii) Plan “of Post-War Educational Development in India prepared 
òy the Central Advisory Board of Educatión.t € 
« 
: e 


1 Report of the Adult Education Committee (1989) wh 54. : y d D $ 
dis vidg Nurullah and Naik: History of Education in India during<the British Period, 
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ê) Individual Government Plans 


ə 4) Five-year Plan of educational reconstriction prepared by the 
Government of India ; 4 k 


? (ii) Five-Year Plan of Post-war development prepared by all Pro- 
vincial Governments; and 
(iii) Five-year Plan of Post-war development, prepared by leading 
Indian States.» `° 
Qf all these plans, the most important was the plan of Post- 
War Educational Development in India prepared by*thé Central 
Advisory Board of, Education, popularly known as the Sargent 


` , Plan which we shall now briefly notice. D 
9. Post-War Plan of Educational Development, 1944. "The : 


Central Advisory Board of Education had engaged itself, éver 
since its revival in 1935, in examining critically one aSpect of 
Indian education after another. By? 1943, therefore, it had 
reached a stage when it could consolidate all its findings and 
prepare a comprehensive plan of educational develophent in 
India. This idea was Riven a further impetus by the official 
drive for planning that started at this time, All Governments in 
India were now required to prepare plans of Post-War Development 
and, as a part of the general scheme, the Central Advisory Board 
of Education also was called upon to prepare a plan of post-war 
educational developmen? and submit it to the Executive Council 
of the Governór-General for consideration. Accordingly, the 
Board submitted a detailed report on Post-War Educational 
Development in India, commonly known as the Sargent Report, 
in 1944. As the first official attempt to plan a national system 
of education for India, it deserves a careful study, 


f > 
The object ef the plan is to create in India, i!» a periüd of not 
less than forty years, the sahe standard of educational attainments 
as had already been attained in England. With this end in view, 
it provides for— : 
(a) Pre-Primary education for children between © and 6 
years of age ; 
(b) Universal, compulsory, and free Primary òr Basic 
; education for all children between the ages cf 6 and 
14,. divided into the Junior Basic (6-11) and Senior 
Basic (11-14) stages ; Si à 
(cj High School education, for six years for selected children 
between the ages of 11and 17 ; | : 


i 


D 
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(d) A university courseeof three years beginning after the 
. jresent' Intermediate Examination for? selected 
Students ; ý 
(e) Technical, commercial, and art education for full-time 
and part-time students on an adequate scale ; d 
(f) The liquidation of.adult illiteracy and the development 
of a public libraries'system in about 20 ycurs ; —* 
Li 9 


D 


. ee 
(g) Full provision for the proper training of teacliers required 
for the implementing and continuation of the scheme ; c 


, (h) The organisation of compulsory physieal education, 
medical inspection followed by after treatment, and . 

e« provisionofmilkand mid-day meals for undernourished 
children; ‘9 : i j 


(i) The creation of employment bureaus ; 
€ G 


(j) The Education of the physically and mentally handi- 
á 


© 


© 
© 


capped children ; and 
(k) SociaP and recreational activities ona fairly liberal scale. 


The propesals of the Report on some dmportant problems 
are given below. 

Eor primary education the Report^has adopted the scheme 
of Basic Education with some modifications. It says :— 


Basic (Primary and Middle) education, as envisaged by the Central Advisory 
Board, embodies many of the educational ideas contained in the original Wardha 
Scheme, though it differs from it in certain important particulars, The main 
principle of ‘ learning through activity " has been endorsed by edysationists all 
over the world. At the lower stages the activity will take ‘many forms, leading 
graduallyup tó a basic craft or Grafts suited to local conditions. So far as possible 
the whole of the Curriculum will be harmonised with this"general conception. 


The three R's by themselves caa no longer be regarded as an adequate equipment <c, 


for efficient citizenship. The Board, however, are unable to endorse the view 
that education at any stage and particularly in the lowest stages can or should 
be expected to pay for itself through the sale of articles produced by the pupils. 
The mostewhich can be expected in this respect is that sales should cover the cost 
of the additional materials and equipment required for practical work....On 
leaving (the school), the pupil should be prepared to take his place in the cem- 

unity as 4 werker and as a future citizen. ‘ He should also be inspired with the 
sire to continue kis education through such means as a national system of 
education may place,at its disposal. With this end in view the Senior “Basic 
School should afford the widest possible opportunities for those corporate activi- 
ties including ffhysigal training and organised games, Gwhich afe essential to 
supplement the instruction given in the class-room.! z 

€ 


© 
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“ The function of the High School says the Report, ' is to 
cater for those children who are well above theaveragein ability ^1 
It will, therefore, only admit pupils selected on the basis of 
“abilities, aptitudes, and general promise", The selection will 
take place at the age of 11 + when the Junior Basic course would 
have been over. "The Report estimates that about 20 per cent of 


High School. , But “ the Board would not object to places being 
provided for such children on the condition that these are in 


The aim of High School education is defined by the Report 
in the following words :— 


High School education should on no account be considered simply as a 


them for direct entry into Occupations and Professions , . . though a certain 
Percentage of them may be expected to require further training for a period of 
one to three years, either full-time or part-time, in order to quality themselves for 
Posts that require Special skill, ; 

3 5 1 H : 

> The reorganised High Schools, according to the Report 
should be of two main types—the Academic and the Technical. 

^ ; = P > 

, The Academic High School will impart instruction jn the Arti and pure 
Sciences ; while the Technical High School will provide training in the applied 
Sciences and isdistriaUand commercial subjects, In both typits the course in 

1p.18, ph 5 
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the Junior departments covering the present Middle stage will be very much the 
same and thete will bê a common core of the ‘ humanities’ throxghout, Art 
and Music’should.form an integral part of the curriculum in both and all girls 
should take a course in domestic science. . . . Transfer from one type to the other 
should be made as easy as possible at any rate up to the end of the Junior courses. 

..In smaller centres which can only be served economically by single High 
Schools, the individual Schools should be required to offer as wide a choice of 
courses as possible. In rural areas... an aghcultural bias should be given 
to the curricufum.* 

* . The medium of UNE UE in al] High Schools should be 
the mother-tongue ofthe pupils. English shonld be a compulsory 


second language. < 


, The list of subjects to be taught in both theetypes of High 


School is given. The list is suggestive'and it is not intended that | 


every pupil should be taught all the subjects. Subjects common 
to both the types:' (1) The «mother-tongue, (2) English, 
(3) Modern languages, (4) History (Indian and World), (5) Geo- 
grapliy .(Indian atid World), (6) Mathematics, (7) Science, 
(8) Economics, (9) Agriculture, (10) Art,(11) Music, (12) Physical 
Training. In the Academic High School Classical Languages 
„and Civics are added to the common list. In the Technical High 


Schools.the Science subjects are to be studied more intensively. . : 


Technological subjects, suchas wood and metal work, elementary 
engineering, measured drawing, etc., end commercial subjects, 
like Béok-keeping, short hand, type writing; accountancy, com- 
mercial practice, etc., are also to be added to the common list. 
In the case of girls, among other subjects, domestic science should 
be one of the options. 

The Report points out certain defects in the pr.sent state 
of affairs in Indian Universities. The gravest of these is their 
failure to relaté their activities sufficiently closely to the practical 
needs of the Community as a whob. Th There is no systematic 
attempt on their part to adjust the output to the capacity of the 


c 


employment market to absorb it. A great deal too much, 


import&nce is attached to examinations, and £he examinations 
themselves put a premium on book learning of.a narrow kind 


at the expense of original thinking*and real scholarship. In the k 


&bsénce. of any proper selection beyond what is provided by an 
admittedly easy “matriculation examination, they have opened 
their doors t8 many students whom a more searching test would 
. have debarred from entry. The position is further complicated 
LI : c * i 

1 pp, 20-21. 
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by the absence of any general and liberal arrangements for 
assisting students of real ability who are prevented by, poverty 
from seeking admission to Universities, Probably nowhere 
among the Universities of the world is there so Jarge à proportion 
G3 failures in examinations as in Indian Universities, ; 


| 

The Report Summarises its recommendations on University | 
! | 
Í 


. Indian Universities, as they exist to-day, dispite many admirable Yeatures 
do not fully Satisfy the requirements of a national System of education. In order 

to raise standards all round, the conditions of admission must be revised with 
the object of ensuring that all students are capable of taking full advantage ofa . 
University coursa: The proposed Teorganization of the High School System 


__, 1M respect of Technical and Vocational Educationthe Report | 


divides the workers needed by Indian Arts and "Industries into ] 
^ four categories :— n 


(a) Chief Executives and Research Workers ofthe Future: These willnormally li 

_ have their Preliminary training in a Technical High Schooland will then Pass to 
the Technological De; ent of a University or to a full-time Course of the 1 
National Diploma Se im a Technical Institution. The admissions to these of 
Courses should be the outcome of a vi 1 


not be many, € 


y! [*] { 

(b) Minor Executives, Foremen, Charge Hands, etc.: Tt isthe main aim of the E 
Technical High School to satisfy this need 3 but the Technizal High School pupil 
will be required tà centinue his technical education either by teking a National 


Diploma or Cétificats Course or by attending part-time classes of a fairly 
advance description, 


1 pp. 32-3, p , 
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(c) Skilled Craftsmen : These may be recruited from Technical High School 
pupils ; but as a rule after passing through the Senior Basic School where they 
will have mastered the rudiments of craft work, they will goto Junior Technical < 
Trade or Industrial Schools for a further two or three years’ full-time Course, ç 

(d) :Semi-skilled and Unskilled Labour: They willbe recruited mostly directly 
from Senior Basic (Middle) Schools where they -7ill have done some craft work. c 
It is important to afford these persons ‘facilities both for continuing their general 
gducation and for improving their skill, so that the best of them may ulfimately 

c 


ascend to théskilled<lass.- © [ T 

It makes adequate provision for the efficient training of all 
these types of workers. Over and above this, the Report points. 
out, there is very urgent need in India of what is &alled the part- 
time system. Part-time day classes (or the sandwich system) : 
constitute a factor of greet importance in any m^dern scheme 
for technical education.e The students of.these classes will be 
working in factories and other industrial or commercial concerns 
as paid workers and they will be given due facilities for improving 
the knowledge and skill required for their daily work. The 
advantages of this part-time system are many. This type of 
„technical instruction (part-time) is likely to overlap the sphere 
óf Adult Education which will also impart some vocational train- 
ing. The responsible administrative authorities should see to it 
that no overlapping takes place. € 


“The role of Adult Education, according to the Report, 
is to make every possible member of a State an effective and efficient citizen 
and thus to give reality to the ideal of democracy. . . . In India, so far the general 
attitude has been to regard adult education as connoting adult literacy. The 
reason is obvious, for the problem in this country is vastly different from what 
it is in Western countries. A child must learn to walk before he can run; an: 
adult must be-literate before hz can hope to derive any benefit from facilities for 
educatiou in the Wider sense. .... The main emphasis in tbis:country must, for 
some time to come, be on literacy, although from the very beginning some pro- 
vision must be made for adiit education proper, so that those made literate 
may have an inducement as well as an opportunity to pursue their studies.? 

The Report makes the following observations regarding the 
organization of a programme of Adult "Education :— 
The normal age range of adult education should be 10 plas to 40. | 
As far as possible, separate classes should be organised, preferably during 
She day-time, for boys between ten and sixteen years, as it is undesirable, from 
many poiats of view, to mix boys and men in adult classes, It would &lso be 
preferable to have separate classes for young girls, but the objection to mix young 
girls and womæ is not so serious as in the case of boys and men, and may be 
eagily out-weighed ‘by the factor of resources available and other practical 

considerations. á f 

« In order to make adult instruction interesting and effective, it is necessary 
to make fullest possible ‘use of visual and mechanical aids such as pictures, . | 

s © 


ic 
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illustrations, artistic and other objects, the magic-laütern, thé cinema, the 
gramophone, the radio, etc., dancing, particularly folk dancing, music, both vocal 
and instrumental and dramas will also be useful. L 5 
It is necessary to provide numerous and adequate libraries. Obviously a 
very large library system will be necessary in a country like India, but with a 
properly organised scheme of circulating libraries and exchange of books the 
cost need not be prohibitive. b 
Although sübstantial help can be had from voluntary organizations, the 
problem of adult education as a whole is so far tco vast to he within tlie Capacity 
of unaided voluntary effort. The State must accept the primary responsibility 
for tackling the problem. F e 
The proble of adult education for women has its own difficulties and special 
efforts will have tò.be made to overcome them. 
The enrolment per class of udults should not exceed 25. A 
` The full working of the scheme cannét be started immediately., | The first 
five years mus} Ve devoted to planning, to the récrujtment and training of teachers 
and to general setting up'of necessary organisation! 

Regarding the recruitment and training of teachers, the Report 
assumes that one teacher will be required for ever: 30 pupils in 
the Pre-basic and Junior Basic Schools, for every 25 pupils in 
Senior Basic Schools and for every 20 pupils in, High Schools. 
THe minimum qualification for a teacher is prescribed as the 
completion'of the High School Course followed by a training of 
two years in case of teachers in Pte-Basic and Junior Basic 
Schools and three years in Senior Basic Schools. The non- 

> ; v ) 
graduate teachers in High Schools are expected to undergo a 
training course of two years and the graduates would receive one 
year's training. 

For the basis of selection of candidates for teachers’ posts 


- 


'the following method followed in some parts of England is 


suggested. "Suitable pupils who wish’ to become teachers are 
picked out during the last two years of their High School Course. 
They are kept under observation by Heads and Inspectors and 
are given the opportunity of visiting other schools and trying 
their hand at actual teaching. Doubtful cases are sifted by this 
means. Such pupils often receive special stipends.” Š 

.^ Inorder to attract the proper type of persons to the teaching 
profession, the Report proposes to revise the scales of pay to tz 
given to all grades of teachers—particularly to the teachuts at the 
primary m who are paid very low salaries at present. Tenta- 
tively, the Report has proposed new and reasonable Scales of pay 
for the consideration of Provincial Governments. , 


1 pp. 48-52. » 
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Thefinancial implications of the scheme of National Edu€ation 
propounded in the Report are that it would involve a total 
expenditure of RS. 31,260 lakhs out of which Rs. 27,700 lakhs “c 


would have to come from pubic funds. In this connection, the 


following points Should be noted:—_ e F c 


(a) Theestimates are based. on pre-war standards both in regard to popula- 
[2 Coa tion and cost of living. [s 2 

(b) The cost Has been worked out as if a start had to becnade from tlt 

very beginnjng« The sum then ‘spent on education in British 

India (Rs. 30 crores, out of w! lich Rs. 17} crores were from public 

funds) is to be taken as a reserve towards meeting the cost, in part‘ 

. at any rate of providing v the prospective incréase in population 
e. during the period which fhust elapse before a national scheme is « 

c 


cc in full operation. , ^ a 
(c) It is assumed Seen that capital expenditure on school sites and 
buildings will be met out of loans in future, Provision has been 


Put made for interest and sinking fund charges only. 

Criticisn? of the Report: Such is the plan for educatioríal 
reconstruction in India that the Cen@ral Advisory Board of 
Education has propgsed. It has been before the educational 
world for some time and has been discussed and criticised 


from every point of view. c " ; 
To begin with, we may mention those features of the Report 

whicb are commendable and which have attracted considerable 

notice and appreciation. These €an be best stated in the words 


of Shri K. G. Saiyidain :— 

What is the wider significance of this scheme? It is the first comprehensive 
scheme of national education ; it does not start with the assumption, implicit 
in all previous Government schemes, that India was destined to occc-py a position , 
of educational inferiority in the comity of nations ; it is based on the conviction 
that what other cguntries have achieved in the field of education is well within 
the competence of this country. The mere formulation of such a scheme ensures 
that no other scheme which (proposes any half-hearted, piecemeak changes or 
merely tinkers with the idea of expansion can ever be seriously entertained. 

Secondly, it is inspired by the desire to provide equality of 
opportunity at different stages of education. At the primary stage 
it envisages not merely the provision of free schooling but also of other 
facilities without which the poorer children cannot fully avail themselves 
of the educational opportunities—midday. meal, books, scholarships, medical 
inspection ant treatment. At higher stages, free places and scholarships are : 
proposed for all bright and deserving students. This is by no means that full 
measure of educational equality which an enlightened sense of social justice 
demands, but itjs certainly a welcome step forward towards that goal and would 
‘be a great improvement on the existing situation. c 

Thirdly, it stresses in clear terms the importance of the teaching frofession 
and makes ‘proposals for increasing its miserable standard of salaries and poor 
conditions of service. It lays down-a minimum national scale of salaries, and , 
provides for its adjustment in accordance with the rise in the cost of living. This 
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national scale has already been accepted and given effect to in manv Provinces 
(with certain modifications, not always favourable to teachers), but it has not 
had as bracing and stimulating an effect on the profession as was expected— 
because the rise in prices has been quicker and steeper than the rise in 
salaries. Mx z T 
This is all that can Ee said in favour of the Report. On the 
other hand, its shortcomings are s» many and so important that 
i has failed to satisfy many Indian educationists, To "begin with, 
it has placed a very tame ideal before the country. As the Report 
itself admits, India will reach the educational standard of the 
* England of 1939 in a period of not less than 40 years! In other 
words, even assuming that the plan has been fully implemented, 
the India of 1984 will still be nearly, 50 years behind England! 
This ideal 1s not likely to satisfy any.ardent educationist, An 
acceptable plan of educational development in India must be 
spread over a much shorter range.of time, nct exceeding 15 years. 


The main reason fcr which the Report fixes the period for 
implementing the plan at forty years is the impossibility of 
obtaining the necessary number of qualified and trained teachers 

` ina shorter time. The assumption of the Report seems to be 
that no one shall be appointed as a teacher under the scheme until 
he has received the presczibed minimum of general and profession- 
al education. This is a revolutionary concept which has hardly 
any justification in the past experiences of this or any other 
country in the world, not excluding England herself. The 
minimum qualifications mentioned in the Report may be accepted 
^ as ideal, Wut they should, under no circumstances, be allowed to 
prevent or postpone the expansion of education. . It-ought to -be 
possible for India to commence a programme 'of educational 
developnfent, just as other countries in the world did theirs, with 
such men as are immediately available and simultaneously to 
work out a programme of improving and training the personnel 
of the teaching profession, Apart from this, some of those who 
have failed atthe Matriculation and some selected persons from 
, among those who have passed the Senior Basic course, may be 
quite suitable for the teaching work in Pre-Piimary on Junior 
Basic Schools and the scheme may well begin with the appoint- 
ment of such” persons also as teachers. If an ar/angement is 
made for refresher courses and intensive training during the 


i period of service, such men ought to be able to fulfil the 


1 Yea) Book of Education (Evans Brothers), 1049, p. 507. 3 
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responsibilities of teachers for certain standards of Junior Basic 
schools. if the requisite number of persons is not forthcoming 
on a yoluntary basis, we should not hesitate to conscript educated 
men and women for the purpose. It is already an accepted- 
principle that men,can be conscripted for war. There is no reason 
why they should not be apie gees in à war against ignorance 
and illiteracy. 2 3 


c 


: The financial implications ef the Report have also come in^ 
for a good deal of comfnent. The cott of working out the scheme 
' would come to about Rs. 313 crores, on the basis of the population 
of India as it was in 1940. If allowance is made for the growth 
of population during the time tkat will be required to implement 
this scheme, and for the risé in the standard of life“aad cost of 
living that has already taken place, it will not be far from truth 
to say that the total cost of the scheme would reach the figure of 
about Rs! 900“%rores per annum! A poor country like India is 
not likely to be able to afford al! this expenditure on education. 
Even assuming ‘that large-scale developments in industry and 
agriculture are introduced and that the standard of income of the 
people is raised it is doubtful if India caf afford this huge 
expenditure. It is, therefore, ‘opined that, on financial grounds, 
the scheme is too Utopian to be practicable. 


€ 


It is pointed out that the scheme merely describes the ideal 
to be reached and does not give a detailed programme of develop- 
ment. A mere statement of the ideal to be reached is a compar- 
atively simple matter in educational planning. It «ould be 
equally easy for any one tc set up a still higher ideal than the one 
which thé scheme has adopted for itself, to work out its financial 
implications and to place it before the. country asa plan for 
educational reconstruction. Such an attempt is not going to 
help the nation. What is needed is a programme which describes, 
in detail, the various stages through which the ceuntry will have 
to march before it reaches the goal. This aspect cf the problem 
has been entirely ignored in the Report. The only suggestion 
tifat jt makes i is that, if all the funds required are not available, 
the schenie may be introduced in one area after another. Need- 
less to say, such a programme is not likely to be accepted by any 
intelligent section of the people. c 

« It has been, pointed out that the only ideal held. up by the 
Report is that of the educational system of England, while, as 
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^ 


. than 90 per cent in some parts arid 1o more than 70 per cent in i 


‘| proposition by the builders of a free India. e 


and 1947 will show that its most outstanding feature was the 


a mattes of fact, England is the one country which cannot serve E 
as a model to India, because the social, political and economic | p 
conditions in thé two countries are so vastly different. If India | 
»must have a model, she should look for it elsewhere in eastern | 
countries like China or Egypt or Turkey or in western agricultural. j 
countries like Denmark or Soviet Russia, all of which had prob- — 
lems'simila? to those, of India, ànd which have been „able to 5 
"achieve splendid results in a very short time. : 
To quote but one example, let us see how Russia solved her 
educational problems. In 1914 the Russian Empire had a. 
population of about 140,million and the school-going population .— 
vias only 1 million. There were large tracts of the Enípire, ^ 
particular*y towards the east, in which there was hardly any © 
provision for education, and. literacy Was even less than one per | 
cent.. There were as many as. 200 minority nations speaking 3 
over 150 different languages, Some of which had hardly any © 
literature and a numbe? were msre dialects without even a script. ^. 
In spite of these tremendous handicaps the Government of Soviet — 
Russia was able to achieve surprising results. In a period of i 
about 15 years, it eould raise the literacy of the people to more — 


every other part of its Vast territories. It had to substitute the . 
Latin script for the original Scripts in several languages and to 
devise new alphabets in the Latin script for more than 40 dialects. _ 
It has introduced a compulsory course of primary education of - 
7 years in every part of its territories. These achievements have | 
transformed the position of the Russian people from one of semi- _ 
barbarism to one of the most powerful civilised nations in'the | 
world. : ia i 
Compared with the conditions in Russia in 1914, the condi-« 
tions in India to-day are very much better, and what Soviet 
Russia could achieve for her people in a period of about 15 years f 
ought to be possible to be achieved in India in the same, if not — 
ih an even shorter, period. > The estimate of the Sargent Report, | 
therefore, that a period of not less than 40 years; would be required - 1 
for working out the plan is not likely to be accepted as a practical Ml 


19. The End of the British Rule (15th August 1947). “The | 
foregoing review of the educational developments between 1937 
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préparation of plane for a comprehensive educational regonstruc- 
tion in Irfdia. Hitherto, educational policies ‘had been a matter 
of dsift, mere or less dependent on the chance ifiterest whieh the 
heads of administration had shown in it. A, Viceroy like Ripo 
or Curzon woulde create interestein education éhroughout India 


- and generate a wave of reform ;,an enthusiastic D.P.I. like H. S. 


Reid, Arnold, or Sir Alexandér Grant wauld vitali£e the Whole 
educational* systerh of the*Provjnce under his charges But suckle 
men of vision and capacity were only few and far between and, 


* on the whole, the educational policies in India between 1813 and ., 


: 1937 were characteristic of the British genius for ' ‘muddling through 


` to success ”. The idea of a plap, of a prescribed goal to be reached 


* 


within &'specified time by the adoption of well-co-qsdjnated. pro- 
grammes was new to the €ducatioríal systent of India and whén 
it was officially accepted during this period, the innovation was 
welcomed in«atl uites But the preparation of an agreed plah 
was not an easy matter'and it kept Govérnment busy almost till 
the end of thg«period under review ; and hardly had the first 
steps been taken for the implementation of the first Five-Yedr- 
Plans by the Cehitral and Provincial Governments, when'theBritish ' 4 
Power was withdrawn froid India on 15th August 1947 and the 
British Period in the history of Indian e&ucation came to an end. 
© o D 
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xi x A RETROSPECT 
2 


a 


9 o 
We have now reached the .end:of a long journey. Taking : 


our stand oii 15th August 1947, therefore, we can afford to pause 
and cast our glance backwards in.yetrospect ovet the achievements 
and failures of tlie last twc; hundred years. Such a retrospect 


ofthe history can now be carried out more critically and dis- * 


passionately than in the past. So long as the British held the 
political power in India, almost all educational controversies 
hada political bias. The Englishmen over-rated certain aspects 
of their contribution to justify the British Rule in India and 
attributed the shortcomings of their achievements to gauses 
beyond their control. Their usual reply to hostilo criticism was 
that it emphasized “ witat was omitted and what is still to do " 
and ignored “ what has been accomplished, what, has been well 
done, with what means, in face of what difficulties, with what 
purpose, dnd withowhat measure, what promise, of success’’. 
On the other hand, Indians pointed’ out the failures of British 
educational policy,in Lidia, compared the pace of edugational 
advance in India with that in England herself, or in independent 
Eastern countries (like Japan or Turkey), or even with that in the 
dependencies of other nations (like the Philippines) and argued 
that modern education in India had failed to solve national 


' problems and that its few blessings, such as they were, could 


hardly be held to compensate for the evils of political slavery or 
economic exploitation. The political bias in these views is self- 
evident and now that the prime cause of this bias has ceased to 
exist, the possibility of an impartial and more critical evaluation 
.of educational history hecomes obvious. Today, the Englishman 
is as ready to admit his mistakes as the Indian is to ai mit the 
valuable conttibutions of England to Indian life and thought ; 
and with this change in the roles, we are brought nearer the truth 
than at any time in the past. 2 323 


2. Fai]ure <o, Evolve a National 'System ^f Education. 
The principal charge against British educatiorial administration 
in India is that it failed to create a national system of education 


1 O'Malley : Modern India and the West, p. 179. 
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for the country. This is hardly disputed. British respensibHity 
for Indian educatiod largely ceased with its transfer to Indian 
contfol in 1921; and at that time, the official System haf not, 
even recognised the concept of national education. But even? 
assuming, for thé sake of argumént, that the Britishers always 
continued ta be indirectly responsible for the education of the 
people, the ytmost that *thgy could be credited with Paving done 
was to visualise a natjonal system of education for the country“ 
and present it to the péople in thétform of the Post-war Plan 


` of Educational Development (1944). This Plan, however, is : 


. far ftom satisfactory ; and even if it wege not so, the charge still 
remains that hardly any action was taken on it till 15th August 
1947. ' ENS à Os 

In the years between 1904 when Curzon created the first 
great estorm, 9er educational issues and 1937 when Indians 
obtained almost complete control of edycation, it was the fact 
of this failure that formed a subject of controversy. Official 
historians went to oné extreme and put forward tall claims jn 
support of Britjsh educational policy. Nationalists went to the 
other extreme and declareg that British Rufe had ruined India 
culturally and spiritually. But these extremes are now things of 
the past; the fact of the failure is now readily admitted ; and 
consequently, the attention of educationists is directed to 
ascertaining the reasons for this failure so that the mistakes of the 
past may be avoided in the future. 


Our survey of educational history during “the las century 
and a half reveals that the British failure to create a national 
system of educátion in India was mginly due to the following 
reasons :— 2 . 

(a) Failure to Realise the Place of India in the Comity of 
Nations: A national system of education is a means to an end 
and can‘ only be organised as a corollary to thé role which one 
desires the nation itself to play. The imperialisti¢ nature of tke 
British power prevented it from. visualising a self-respecting and 
independent India. The missionaries looked upon her as a 


recruiting ground for Christianity ; the Company generally ` 


regarded her As afield for commerce and profits ; the Despatch 
of 1854 referred to her as the producer of raw materials*or the 
bdyer of the finished products of British industries ; Curzon 
considered her as an eternal field for the civilizing influence 
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of the British administrator; and until the'end of the second 
World: War, all declarations of official policy were chatacterised 
by the same bfind refusal to visualise India as a‘ sovertign, 
independent nation with her own unique and valuable contri- 
bution to make?to universal “culture. There’ is obviously no 
room for a national system of education within the;four corners 
of such an imperialist political philosophy. 


* E a 


(b) Failure teEvolue à Synthesis of Basè and West: Another 


reason for the failure of British educational administration was - 


its inability to bring about a proper synthesis between the East 
and the West. The missionaries could not do so because of their 
emphasis on proselytisation, their tendency to regard Christianity 
and Western culture as inseparable allies, and their inability 
to look reverently on ancient Indian traditions and culture. The 
British officials could have done this ; but Very fe% of them saw 
the desirability of the step and fewer stiil could feel their way to 
achieve it. Some were great admirers of Eastern culture, no 
deubt ; but more often than not, they lost their sense of proportion 
and glorified the past in the same way as Indian chauvinists-did. 
However, it was not these Orienlalists who set the tune. 
Educational policies wese mostly framed by that large majority 
of British officials who belieyed, with Kipling, that ‘East’ is 
East and West is West; and never the twain shall meet ”’. 
Victorian smugness with its patronizing attitude was particularly 
badin this respect. It regarded Indians as “ lesser breeds without 


» the law ’**sneered at “ Babu English,” tried to classify educated 


m 


persons as "' loyal” and “disloyal,” put a ban qn tie admission 
of Indians to European &lubs and generally created such an 
atmosphere of reserve and aloofness that a synthesis of cultures 
became difficult, if not impossible. Racial hostilities that arose 
out of these attitudes became worse in an atmosphere of political 
conflict, with the result that most nationalist Indians evolved a 
defiant and challenging, instead of a receptive, attitude to 
Western culture. On the whole, therefore, it may 'be'said that 
no planned and, large-scale official attempt tà bring» about a 
synthesis of the East and the West was made ‘during the period 
under review." A few individuals showed a fine blénding:of the 
two cultures in their lives and radiated a peculiar sweetness and 
light around them. A few institutions tried +o work it out 
through their educational programmes ; and these experiments— 
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. power and influence ; the Charter Act of 1813 ta 


merely lead? one into wilderne: 
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which were always non-official —helped to keep the concept alive. 
But they"could,not e regarded as a compensation for the non- 
recognition of the,ideal by the official system of education. 


(c). Inadequate Aims : The third reason for the failure of 
British educational administration ‘is the inatlequacy of aims 
formulated for it from time,fo time. Warren Hastings and 
Duncan mostly desired*the political conciliation of those classes 
of society whom the ¡British conquest, had hes political 

ed of the revival 
and improvement of Oriental literatures and the encouragement 
of ¿“learned natives "; the Despatch of 1854 spoke of the 


** diffusian of the improved arts, science, philosophy and literature 


of Europe” ; the Commission of 1882 did not discuss the issue at 
all; Curzon talked of remedying ‘the inherent defects of the 
Indian intell t”; and the Resolution of 1913 declared the 
“formation of character” to be the main objective of educational 
policy. From the earliest days, the *utilitarian objective of 
training Indifns for €mployment in Government departments 


was,always in,the picture, though the emphasis placed upon it 


varied from time to tine: The altruistft note 'of training 
Indians for self-government was also chanted now and then. 
Macaül&y and Metcalfe were amongst the earliest of those who 
spoke of it with pride and conviction ; Grant was not sure of it 
though he would not have regretted it ; but the average official 
was afraid of the probable demand for swaraj that India might put 
forward and tried to postpone the evil day as far ag he could 


by all means in his pewer. Consequently, training for self- " 


government was more a by-product than a deliberate objective 
of British educational pelicy. It.is óf course evident that each 
one of these objectives has a legitimate place of its own. But 
neither singly, nor taken together, do they give a coherent and 
comprehensive definition of the aims worthy of a national system 
of education for India. It is now universally admitted that 


unless am educational system is based upon a clear realisationsof 


fhe-# abpndant dife ” that it should seek to provide, all discussion ' 


lation, cedes, memoranda, curricula and examinations 
ss. But the.disoüssion of aims 
in the context of life as a whole is the one fhing that modern 
education in India has always“ lacked although innumerable 
ns and Reports have discussed 
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many other problems at tiresome length. The first attempt in 
this direction is the excellent Chapter on the “ Aims of University 
Education "' whish occurs in the Report of the Indian Universities 
Commission (1949). But that was a creation of ' free” India 
and came after the end of the British Rule, < 
(@) Adoption of Wrong Méthods : >If the non-formulation 
of adequate* aims was one weakness ef British educational 
administration, its harmful effect was VL un enhanced by the 
adoption of certain wrong methods. Fóre ost of these was the 
neglect of the indigenous system of edutation Which resulted 
in its almost complete extinction by about 1900. Extréme 
dependence on English models, and the attempt to impose upon 
India a cheap imitation of all types’of schemes and ideas that 
were evolved in England was another wrong step. England is 
urban, industrialised and rich ; India is rural, agricultural, and 
poor. This contrast in the socio-economic backgibuntl makes 
England a poor model for India. » But the British administrators 
took it for granted that the English model, after a good deal of 
ditution, was all that India need ever have. This assumption 
made theni» neglects the indigenous traditions as well as the 
patterns of those progressive countriés of the world which are 
closer to India in their Socio-economic structure. In fact, one 
cannot help feeling that Indian education has all along been like 
a Cinderella tied to the apron-strings of the Educational System 
of England—and that precisely, has been the tragedy of our 
educational system. The adoption of the Downward Filtration 
> Theory wa’ also a wrong method becayse it gavesa temporary 
setback in so far as mass education is concerned.* The uhiversal 
use of English as a medium of instruction, the emphasis on its 
teaching at the secondary and collegiate Stage, the belief that 
English would become, and continue to be, the national language 
for the country as a whole, and the consequent neglect of modern 
Indian languages’ were another group of decisions that history 
, has shown to Be unwise. Instances of this type could be easily 
multiplied. They all show a failure correctly to visualise, the 
situation and to look at things from the Indian point 'of view. 
Rawlinson is cuite right when he concludes that the failure of tlie 
British Rule^in India, in so far as it was a failure, was due to a 
' Sheer want of imagination. s 
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(e) Failure të Develop India Socially, Economecalle and 
Politically : Education cannot be planned‘ in a vacuum and 
educational progress is always broadly proportfonal to thé social, 
political and economic advancement of: a nation. Certafn 
aspects of British Rule were inifhical to such 4lvancement. For 
instance, the doctrine of religious neutrality was interpreted to 
«nean npn;interferencé in all matters ofssocial reforms as well. 
Consequently, evils like untouchability, or child-mairiages could 
not be fought with "thé help of Stite-aid and penal legislation. 
In these matters, thérefore, some of the Indian,States showed’ 


befter progress thén British India itself. It would, however, be | 


difficult, to blame the British official for his neutral attitude. 
He could probably have ‘done nothing better, especially as it 
was politically expedient for him not to raise a hornet’s nest. 
But it must also bg admitted that a doctrine of non-interference 
‘in social matters is not really a colourless decision. It strengthens 
materially the forces of orthodoxy and to that extent, hinders 
the progress of true education. Similarly, the political depend- 
ence of India, created difficulties in educational progress. In, 
-order to create a strong feeling of national solidarity, the first 
objective of national education in India ought to have been to 
-bring ll the different religions, communities and castes in a 
common democratic system of public schools, But politically, 
the growth of such a solidarity was not desirable. Hence no 


e 


planned and vigorous attempts were made to create communal ; 


and religious harmony ; nay, sometimes, the géme of “divide and 
ryle " waseplayed in tdo obvious a manner ; and the education 
of the two great communities—Hindus and Muslims—was 


allowed to grow (or wés even planned) in isolation from each ' 


other. Thirdly, the economic aspects of British Rule were far 
from happy and it is now generally admitted that the poverty 
of the people increased very greatly inthe last 150 years. Against 
such a worsening economic background no educational progress 
is ever possible. In other words, the British Rule could not,. 


didtnat, or would not develop the social, political and economic 
| aide of Indian life. As national education is at once the cause 


andthe effect, of the regeneration of thé Social, political ` 


and economic life of a people, the British adminéstration 
could nôt evolve a truly national system of education for 
India. . o 
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> (f) Failure to Secure the Necessary Personnel: One of the 
most potent causes òf the failure of British educational ádminis- 


» tration*was its inability to mobilize the necessary personnel to 


) 


) 


» 


pen and organise a national system of education in India. 
Admittedly the tesk was stupendous and difficult and even a 
partial accomplishment of the task.would have required the 


;  life-lorig services of a large number of gaod educationists from, 


England. But the first-rate educationists that England sent to 
» India were too few? The Lus lii i i? is*true, sent out some 
great men like Duff or Wilson. But their ‘contribution was 
limited by the’fact that missionary enterprisg itself could play 
"only a useful but subsidiary role in Indian education. The 
official fields "yere not all barren. Arnold from the Punjab or 
' Sir Alexander Grant from Bonibay and^ few others hold a very 
honoured place in the official ranks. Amongst those who were 
not connected with the Education SARN but Who did good 
service to Indian education, the greatest name is that of 
Sir Michael Sadler.. But such great men are a,microsgppic minority 
as tompared with the endless stream of European officers of 


' "Education Departmests that came to,India between 1854 and 


1924. Sir Alexander Grant was Fundsnentalls right when he 
said that the conditions o? service in the Education Department 
were not such a$ to attract god officers. Even the creation 
of the I. E. S. in 1896 did not improve matters. When one 

, considers the great military talent that England sent out to 
India, the galaxy of great names that illumines the history of the 
LC.S. or tle Judiciary, even the great engineers, doctors and 
surveyors that worked in and for India, one is trick by the 
, Small stature of the average European official of the Indian 
Education Departments» After all, ño system of adminis- 
tration can be greater in stature than the personnel which 
composes it ; and looking to the average English official of the 
Education Department that came to India, one is not surprised 
at Gokhale’s remark that the Indian Education’ Departments 
»typified the '' marrow, bigoted and inexpansive rule of èxperts,”! e 
Óne thing has to be said in favour of the, officials of the 

- Education Departments. Did they receive a fair4deal froni 
their comrades ih other Departments? The answer 1s an 


emphatic No, Education was mever in the forefront of British 
o ə 
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*stjll more mysterious future, 


1 A. Mayhew : The Education of India, p; 6 : 
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Indian Adiministatiog! and was never accorded tqp-priority, 
except ‘probably Whén it led to politically inconvenient results. 
Even as late as 1921, Mayhew complained thatsthe “ experienced | , 
Secretary, after spending his morning energy on financial apd y 
judicial files ” generally draftedehis educational resolution “ with - 
the sinking sun ” and remindett educationists that their task was 

«i the formation of character‘ and the training of good atid pro- < 


_ ductive citizens ånd that their methods must ‘be good.and effective 


within the limits pfesdyibed, by eqoriomy an& public opinion." ! | 
These sarcastic femarks show how the Departmental officers, 
had to struggle P diui the indifference of Goverhment and the 
stony hearts offthe finance ,departments. This is the hurden « 
of the ‘song all throughs history. The drive fer. educational 
reconstruction required the support of the whole might of Govern- 
ment and of the officials of all departments. Even when all 
officials wef Europeans, this Support did not come forth, except 
on those rare occasions when,a Vicersy like Ripon or Curzon 
took the wheel ; and, when education was transferred to Indian 
control, the co-operation. from other important departments 
lie Revenue?(which ie oem to be reserved) becdtne still less. ‘ 
Even such educational offiters as India did possess would certainly 


„have achieved better results, if only &hey had received greater 


attention from Government or more zealous co-operation from 
“the Revenue and Finance Departments. But that was not, to be. 


(g) Absence of a Plan: Lastly, the failure of the British : 
educational system must be ascribed to the: absence of a plan. 
or a consistent drive te reach a predetermined goal. Thedea f 
of a plan or & programme for administrationsis, an essentially 
twentieth century concapt and one ‘eed not be surprised if the , 
Indħn educationists of the nineteenth ‘century did not have one. 
But even till 1944, our educators did not evolve a plan because of 


- the characteristic British attitude to life of ‘‘ muddling through.” 


When Curzon spoke of serving Indian education “in that strip 
of navigable water which lies between the mysterious past and 

" he was speaking far more truly: 
than he imagined. Most British officials lived and worked for 
"Phe immediate present. They came to India fot a Short stay ; 
and hence thefr whole object was to do something there and 
then—seinething which would cyield quick results which they 
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V. themselves, could see. This objective ade them unmindful É 
|. ofthe past and the füture alike and innuineribie instances can be | 
; ,"» Quoted where each successive official rode his own hobby horse i 

*' a%hard as he could, and cared neither to develop the sound 
policies of his predecessor nor.to plan something for his Successor — 

to continue. In developing natiofial education ore should have 
a long'range pian. In India, the averagedife of an educational» | 
pelicy was 5 to 10 years—Policies came and went with successive 
s Governors-General;"Governois fOr Directoy’ of Public Instruction. 
This kaleidoscopic background made long t&nge planning impos | 
sible and had disastrous consequences on thé%progress of Indian i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
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3. ContriDations of British Educational Administration. 
The statement that the British educational administration 
failed to create a national system of education in, India 
should not, however, be interpreted to mean that “it achieved 11 
nothing worth while. In Yact, it did Several godd things which j 
India will always acknowledge. Some of f these positive achieve- 
, ments of the British administration are the following :— — 


(a) The most important achievenint of the British Sees 
tional administration was to introduce India to English language 
and literature and thtough them, to all the thought, the scientifi 
and industrial development, and the social and political philosophy 
of the West. This contact came at a very opportune time— . 

when Indian culture and social organisation were at their lowest ; 
ebb. Butj& had 2 tremendous vivifying effect. It freed the } 
. + Indiàit mind from the “ thraldom of ol@world idea$"' and laid d 
the foundation of a Renaissance in modern Indian life. This 
» contact, its early excesses apart, has greatly enriched the mosaic 


of the Indian cultural pattern and has been a boon to India and 
the West alike. i 


(b) India owes the scientific and critical study of her dncient _ | 
, Culture to European scholars whom British contact brought on i 
the scene. There is a world df difference between the'study of, | 


Sanskrit literature as it used to be carried on in^an indigen&us 

Pathshala and as it is conducted tóday in a university depart; 

ment of classical studies. The old method was óf uncritical 

Preservation ; the new method is one of scientific and critical f 

analysis, selection, simplification, balancing and enrichment: | 
» 3) The lead in this new method camo Írom Western scholars of | 
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Oriental languages. iey might have frequently blundered; / 
Put. To them we fp%t acknowledge our gratitude for the first 
[ discovery of a toot which we have since mede our own and, , 
" improved. i " : Pata 
(6) While & is truz to say that the British failed to develop 
the moderp Irfdian‘languages=by their insistence on the use of 
Mnglish, as a medium of instruction, it is. also parddoxically true 
that it was they who gave the4irst great impetus to their develop- 
ment in modern ind}f~The offtials anü the missionaries o 
@udied the modernAgdian languages, wrote their grammars, 
ictiongfes, and in many, cases published the first 
bodks and papéis in them. - The languages of the aboriginals‘ 
also were first studied by*European werkers and^no words can 
corivey adequately our debt of gratitude to Sir George Grierson 
for his Linguistic Survey of India. It is true that we soon took 
wh the"cnefind hâd later on'to fight with the British officials 
themselves Whg said “ Thus far; and no further". But the 
fact rerhainsethat the first incentives to the study of modern 
Indian languages came from European scholars whom the British 
cofitact introduced into Igdia. e 5 j 


i (d) The same may be said about Indian Art. In the 
-sedisc@very of Indian painting, architecture or sculpture, the 
pioneer work was almost always “lone by European scholars who 
3 found our ancient treasures, not only for themselves, but for us 
LE as well ; and we can never thank Curzon enough for the pioneer `, 
i move to preserve our ancient monuments. < e 7 
| 


o (e) Colltact with thé West is also responsible for the awaken- 
ing of several humanistic trends in modern indian life. The - 
sympathy for the undefdog, the crusade against untovchability, 
the emancipation of the modern Indian woman (in so far as it 
has been accomplished), the spirit of social service that is now 

* maniféxting itself in almost every walk of life znd most conspicu- 
ously in educatibn—all these movements owe a deep debt of 
atitude 40 Western influences that came in the wake of the 
Britisk administration. The claim of Britisk historians that 
a humanistic trends arose exclusively from Western contacts 
istes tall t&tbe admitted, because they were cópsiderably strength- 
` ered by the revivified study of ancient culture and tke rising 
tide of'patrigtism. But their debt to Western contacts was 
certainly large and will be readily admitted. 
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^ (f) Finally, we owe to the BritisH\our 4cquaintance with 
e, (ći) thé Western 
law and medicine which have rightly come to stay, 


dnd with (iii) the auxiliary tools of popular education such as 
‘the press, the cinema, the Jadiopthe library, and the rfluseum. _ P 
There is hardly any need to tty to list very ‘achievement. of 


British Rule which had an educational 


3 


is reported to have said “ To me the message »carved in granfte, 
"it is hewn out of the rock of doora—that our ork is rightébus 
and that it shajl endure;^ In „the larger gontext in which Curzon 
made the statement,’ the claim is highly exaggerated.: AY good 
deal of what the British Rule did will have to be yndone and is 
better forgotten on both sides. Blut in the restrictedrzente of the, 
solid contributions such 2s those stated abeve, §urzon’s remark 
is fully justified. These cultural contributions 'o$ the” Pritish 
. People will remain with us for all timedand will be at Inda 


V 


absorbed in"the dynamic and SREK pattérn’ that Indjan 
culture has always been. f 
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